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CHAPTER I. 


In the parlour of an ancient and somewhat 
imposing country residence in Warwick, were 
seated a father and mother, and their only 
daughter. An air of anxiety rested upon their 
features, as they gazed in silence upon the 
flickering embers, which the coolness of an 
October evening rendered grateful. 

The father had seen more than threescore 
winters. He had been a decided and fearless 
Puritan from his youth. As the younger son 
of a wealthy baronet, he was a conspicuous 
mark for the shafts of persecution. Of fines 
and imprisonments he had large experience; 
but fines and imprisonments failed to convince 
him that it was better to obey men than God. 
He was a warm friend of the Parliament, and 
cordially approved of the recourse to arms; 
though he was too old to become himself a 
soldier. 

It was two days after the battle of Edgehill. 
English blood had been shed on English soil, 
by@the hands of Englishmen. No authentic 
report of the result of the conflict had reached 
the retired family. In deep solicitude they 
were awaiting its arrival. 

‘* Father,” said Alice, with a voice such as 
one loves to hear repeat the numbers of the 
noblest poet, ‘‘do you think there will be any 
further bloodshed ?” 

‘I fear, my child,” said Mr. Elliston, “that 
these are but the beginning of sorrows. God 
hath a con!:. orsy with England, because of 
her persecuticus of his chosen ones. The pros- 
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PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


pect before her is dark, and would be heart- 
crushing but for the thought that God reigns.” 

A knock was heard at the door. It was 
opened by Alice. A tall, thin man stood before 
her. The darkness obscured his features, but 
his words of affectionate greeting revealed the 
presence of one already famous throughout 
England, and destined to become famous 
throughout the world. 

‘‘Mr. Baxter!” said Alice, in a tone of 
mingled surprise and welcome. Mr. Elliston 
hastened to embrace his friend. Both wept, and 
for some moments no words were uttered, save 
brief and devout invocations of the divine 
blessing. 

‘‘ You have come,” said Elliston, when they 
were seated by the fireside, ‘‘from the seat of 
war, and can tell us the news—sad enough in 
any event.” 

The earnest looks of Alice seconded her 
father’s request. Mr. Baxter smiled sadly, 
and remarked, ‘‘It is no pleasant story for a 
maiden’s ear.” 

Alice blushed. ‘Hers is no idle curiosity,” 
said her father; ‘‘she is familiar with the 
principles of this contest, and with the interests 
at stake.” 

‘‘On the last Sabbath,” said Baxter, ‘I 
preached for my reverend friend, Mr. Samuel 
Clark. In the midst of my sermon, the people 
heard the cannon play, and perceived that the 
armies were engaged. When the sermon was 
done in the afternoon, the report was more 
audible, which made us all long to hear of the 
success. About sunsetting, many troops fled 
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through the town, telling us that all was lost 
on the Parliament’s side; but they hurried on 
without giving any particulars.” 

As Baxter made a slight pause, Alice fixed 
her speaking eyes upon her father. His coun- 
tenance was composed, but colourless, and his 
eyes were closed. ‘The townsmen, then,” 
continued Mr. Baxter, ‘‘ sent a messenger to 
Stratford-on-Avon, and about four o’clock in 
the morning he returned.” 

‘With what news ?” said Elliston eagerly, if 
not impatiently. 

«‘The left wing of the Parliament’s army 
was wholly routed by Prince Rupert:”—the 
old man sighed, and Alice’s downcast eyes 
were moistened.—‘‘ While his men were plun- 
dering the wagons, the main body and the 
right wing routed the rest of the King’s army.” 

‘‘How happened it,” said Elliston, ‘ that 
the left wing gave way ?” 

‘It occurred through the treachery of Sir 
James Fortescue. When he was ordered to 
charge, he went over to the King.” 

‘‘What I always feared. Those who have 
had experience of hereditary honours, cannot 
easily resist the flatteries of a king. I would 
that none but yeomen held commissions in the 
army.” 

‘‘You would exclude many noblemen who 
are the strength of the cause.” 

‘«Then it will not prosper. If it prosper, it 
must be through the instrumentality of God’s 
people.” 

‘‘True ; yet He sometimes useth the irstru- 
mentality of those who are not his servants. 
The wrath of man is sometimes made to accom- 
plish the purposes of God. But there are 
noblemen engaged in this cause, who are 
doubtless governed by the fear of God. Some 
have already done excellent service. Lord St. 
John fell in the late battle, and the victory was 
in no small degree owing to the exertions of 
Sir Philip Stapleton, and Sir Arthur Hasselrig. 
What could we do without our noble general, 
the Earl of Essex ?” 

‘¢ There is one who is far better fitted than he 
to be leader in arms, as he has been in council 
from the commencement of the struggle.”’ 

‘“‘You mean Mr. Hampden. I confess it 
would give me great content to see the chief 
power in his hands.” 

‘*] distrust not the Earl of Essex, but in 
Hampden there are gifts and graces, such as 
God bestowed upon Nehemiah of old.” 

**T doubt not he is doing the cause greater 
service than he could render, were the whole 
care of the soldiery upon him. 
often been refreshed by the heavenly conversa- 
tion of that beloved man. He has a ripeness 
for Heaven which makes me fear that poor dis- 
tracted England may ere long lack his ser- 
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vices,—in consequence of his being called to 
the nobler ones of the upper sanctuary.” 

‘¢ Were you near the battle-field?” whispered 
Alice. 

‘‘] visited it the morning after the battle, 
and found the Earl of Essex keeping the 
ground, and the King’s army upon a hill about 
a mile off. There were then about a thousand 
dead bodies upon the field; many had been 
buried before I came.” 

‘¢ A thousand Englishmen slain by the hands 
of their brethren!” exclaimed Alice, with a 
blanched cheek and uplifted hands. 

‘‘ A thousand souls sent to their everlasting 
account,” said Mr. Elliston solemnly. ‘* When 
He maketh inquisition for blood, what a fear- 
ful account will a tyrannous king and perse- 
cuting hierarchy have to render !” 

**You speak harshly of his majesty. We 
must remember that he is our lawful sove- 
reign, though he has had ill advisers. I trust 
that, now they have seen the resolution of the 
oppressed, they will consider their folly and 
wickedness, and give to the King wholesome 
councils, and such as will bring the troubles 
to a speedy close. At farthest, one more 
battle will give us peace.” 

Mr. Elliston kept silence, but by a gesture 
showed plainly that he differed from his friend. 
The opinion expressed by Baxter was very 
generally entertained by the Puritans, but Mr. 
Elliston was in frequent communication with 
Mr. Hampden, who had far juster views of the 
prospects of the nation. 

‘* Are the soldiers still at Edgehill ?” said 
Alice. 

‘The King’s troops have gone to Oxford. 
The Earl of Essex having taken care of the 
wounded, is at Warwick Castle.” 

‘‘A thousand slain ones on the field! 
it not an awful sight °” 

‘It was. The sight of death in so many 
ghastly forms, woke within me more dreadful 
thoughts of the second death than I am wont 
to entertain. Were the war to continue long, 
I would join some regiment and labour to pre- 
pare the soldier for the great change which is 
ever at his door. 
in the army, to whom a sudden summons would 
not be unsafe.” 

‘Were there any mourners seeking for lost 
friends on the field of death ?” 

‘‘T saw there a mother with her infant child. 
She sought its father among those grim corpses. 
She placed the child on the ground by the side 
of the dead, and it dabbled its little hand in 
the clotted gore, and looked up and smiled, 
and wondered at the tears which rained from 
the eyes of the mother. I spoke to the dis- 
tressed woman, and found alas! that she had 
no hope for him who was gone.” 
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There are, however, many 
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‘Tt must be wrong,” said the gentle mother, 
who had hitherto listened in silence. ‘* What 
are the oppressions which have been suffered 
to scenes like these? Mr. Baxter, you are a 
minister of a peaceful gospel—can you counte- 
nance such deeds?” 

‘‘T confess I long had doubts respecting the 
lawfulness of drawing the sword, apparently 
against his majesty, but, really in defence of 
his just authority, till they were resolved by 
Mr. Hampden. He has thought deeply upon 
the matter, and taken counsel of God. When 
we last met, we spent the whole night in 
conference upon this subject, not without much 
prayer. He wept sorely at the necessity of 
having resort to the weapons of blood; but it 
seemed to him to be clearly a case in which 
God himself mustereth the host to war. If 
ever man lived with a single eye, that man is 
John Hampden. He has most earnestly asked 
wisdom from God, and, I doubt not, has re- 
ceived it.” 

‘‘T agree with you perfectly in that opinion,” 
said Mr. Elliston.—* You are feeble and weary, 
and need rest. We will hear more from you 
on the morrow. You do not design to make 
us a brief visit ?” 

‘“‘T found myself shut out from my field of 
labour, and feeling sure of a welcome, I came 
with the purpose of remaining till the fighting 
is at an end.” 

“You judged rightly that you would be 
welcome. We shall be glad to have you with 
us as long as you propose.” The manner in 
which he said this, revealed to the observing 
ear of Alice, his conviction that the visit was 
likely to be a protracted one. So much the 
better, so far as the visit was concerned. Mr. 
Elliston’s was but one of ten thousand firesides 
in England, where Mr. Baxter would have been 
welcome for a lifetime. 

The Bible was placed before him. A chapter 
was read, and expounded with the clearness, 
copiousness, and heart-application which cha- 
racterized the services of Baxter. <A fervent 
prayer was then offered for themselves, for 
their country, and for the church of God. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Mr. Baxter remained with his friend nearly 
a month, when the war, instead of being ended, 
had spread all over England. In the mean 
time, he had discovered, to his great grief, that 
his old friend was little better than a republican. 
Mr. Elliston had not, like Baxter and many 
others, deluded himself into the belief that the 
Parliament was not carrying war against the 
King. He regarded the King as an enemy to 
be conquered; yea, he thought he might as 
lawfully be shot as any soldier in his army. 
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Baxter, ever zealous to confute political as 
well as religious heresies, held long discussions 
with his host, and spared no arguments to win 
him back to loyalty. He also sought to guard 
Alice from adopting, on this subject, the opi- 
nions of her father. She would listen, with 
pleased attention, to his propositions and dis- 
tinctions; sometimes interposing questions 
which would inconveniently interfere with the 
continuity of his elaborate logic, and sometimes 
in gentle, yet glowing language, giving utter- 
ance to sentiments which would have charmed 
the ear of Milton. 

Perceiving no prospect of a speedy termina- 
tion to the war, unwilling to remain inactive, 
and perhaps ill-pleased with his failure to 
restore his friend to loyalty, Baxter accepted 
an invitation to become the minister of the 
garrison at Coventry. 

Some months had passed, and the cloud still 
hung over England, ever and anon discharging 
its fiery contents. It was evening. Alice was 
sitting alone in the parlour—her parents having 
gone to an evening lecture. There was a gentle 
knock at the door. The timid servant hesita- 
ting, Alice lifted the latch. ‘‘George Hollis, 
what has brought you here!” was her half- 
unconscious exclamation. It was the first time 
she had pronounced his name without the 
customary prefix. She became conscious of 
the fact as soon as the words had escaped from 
her lips, and in her confusion, she neglected to 
invite him to enter. He waited not for an 
invitation ; but seeing her in need of support, 
he gently placed his arm around her, and 
pressed her to his heart, then led her to the 
sofa, and seated himself by her side. For a 
moment the silence was unbroken, unless it 
were by the audible beating of her heart. 
Their eyes met—there was a world of meaning 
exchanged in that glance. 

‘‘Why are you not at the University?” said 
Alice, making a desperate effort to break the 
oppressive silence. 

‘* Because,” said he, smiling for the first time 
since his entrance, ‘I find a much stronger 
attraction here.” 

‘‘These are not the times for compliments. 
You did not employ them at my uncle’s, I pray 
you do not enter upon them here. It is a 
matter of joy to your friends, that while many 
are exposed to the dangers of the field, your 
duty calls you to the quiet retreats of learning.”’ 
This was spoken in order to give a turn to the 
conversation. Hollis was half-inclined to re- 
gard it as ironical. 

‘* Have I done well in remaining thus long in 
those quiet retreats, leaving my countrymen to 
bear the heat and burden of the day ?” 

‘*Men have different callings.” 

‘*T recently met one who when these troubles 
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came on, was in Italy, drinking at the fountains 
of literature, and perfecting himself in that 
divine art whose brightest ornament he is; he 
immediately set out for England, deeming it 
base to be enjoying a learned ease abroad, 
when his friends were fighting for liberty at 
home. In like manner, I judge that it ill 
becomes the son of Colonel Hollis to abide in 
safety at Cambridge, when braver and better 
men are baring their bosoms to the death-shot.” 

‘¢You intend to join the army,” said Alice, 
vainly endeavouring to conceal the alarm the 
thought occasioned. 

‘‘T have come to ask your approbation of the 
work before me.” 

‘¢ Mine!” 

‘‘ Yes, yours!” fixing his eye upon hers. ‘It 
is a solemn step, and I wish for the approbation 
and blessing of one whose favour I prize more 
highly than that of any human being. May I 
hope that——” 

The sentence was interrupted by the agita- 
tion of Alice. She was preserved from falling 
from her seat, only by the intervention of his 
arm. Before another word was spoken, her 
parents entered the parlpur. Alice requested 
her father to assist her to her chamber. On 
leaving the apartment, she gave Hollis a look 
and smile which removed all doubt respecting 
his interest in her heart. 

On Mr. Elliston’s return to the parlour, Hol- 
lis made a brief statement of the object of his 
visit. ‘‘1 saw your daughter,” said he, ‘last 
summer, at Elliston Hall, and the esteem with 
which I was led to regard her, has caused me 
to make this hasty visit, previous to my com- 
mitting myself to the chances of the field. It 
was not my purpose to say aught to her respect- 
ing my feelings and wishes, till I had first se- 
curedyour approbation; I have been led to depart 
from that purpose, for which I crave pardon.” 

**] should expect nothing from the son of 
Colonel Hollis, but what is in accordance with 
the law of propriety and right. I was aware 
that you had seen my daughter, and have some- 
times feared that an impression might have 
been made unfavourable to her peace.” 

‘‘T saw her worth, and may have uncon- 
sciously manifested the admiration and regard 
it was adapted to awaken. The son of John 
Hollis would not seek to ensnare the affections 
of any one without the consent of those to 
whom she owes duty. What has taken place 
this evening was without design, and for it I 
hope to be pardoned.” 

‘1 know Colonel John Hollis well, and if, as 
I trust he is, the son be worthy of the sire, he 
is one to whom a parent may well be content 
to commit his daughter’s happiness. But, 
young man, think well before you proceed fur- 
ther in this matter. The times are troublous. 
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It may be that the good cause may be over- 
borne. In that case, the members of so promi- 
nent a family as yours would meet with exile, 
if not with death. Besides, you are yet young, 
and may meet with some one, perhaps, among 
the daughters of the noble, who would better 
grace your father’s halls.” 

‘‘T fear not to affirm, that among all the 
daughters of England’s nobles, there is no one 
of more true grace and dignity than Alice.” 

The old Puritan smiled at the enthusiasm of 
the young man. 

‘‘What says the Colonel to your project of 
wooing a country girl?” 

‘Pardon me, sir, you told me you knew my 
father.”’ 

‘* He has increased in power and consequence 
since I saw him.” 

‘*He remains unchanged, save that he has 
an intenser hatred of oppression, and a firmer 
daring to resist it. When he drew the sword, 
he threw away the scabbard.” 

Again a smile rested on the old man’s lips. 
‘¢ Think well of the matter: you have my ap- 
probation so far as you have that of your 
honoured father.” 

‘“‘Thank you. In the morning, I will, if 
Alice will allow me, spend an hour with her; 
then I must hasten back to Cambridge.” 

The lovers met at an early hour. No verbal 
explanation of the relation they sustained to 
each other seemed necessary. 

‘*T must leave you, dearest, in an hour at most.” 

‘¢ Must you return to the University so soon?” 

‘‘T return to Cambridge, but not to the Uni- 
versity. I have lately had an interview with 
one whom England will ere long recognise as 
her mightiest son, and I have, in consequence, 
with my father’s permission, resolved to join a 


regiment of cavalry about to be raised. It is 
to consist wholly of noblemen.” 

‘Of noblemen!” 

‘¢ Yes, of noblemen by divine right. No one 


is to be received who cannot give an intelligent 
reason of the hope that is within him. It is to 
be composed of those who can pray as well as 
fight; who, while they wield the weapons of 
carnal warfare, can at the same time grasp the 
sword of the spirit. With such men, our leader 
is confident he can sweep away every opposing 
foe, and show in what way an end can be put 
to a war, which, if protracted, will make Eng- 
land a desert.” 

‘‘Such a regiment-the world has never seen. 
Who is to command it ?” 

‘¢Oliver Cromwell, now a captain.” 

A look of disappointment clouded her trans- 
parent features. He guessed the thought that 
was passing in her mind. 


(To be continued.) 





GETHSEMANE. 


BY MRS. L. 


THERE was a garden, near Jerusalem, 
Where Jesus went to pray, not the fair breast 
Of Olivet—-beloved by Kidron’s wave— 
But wrapped in denser shades, and deeper veiled, 
For the soul’s secresy. 

Thither he went, 
With his disciples, when his course on earth 
Drew near aclose. It was a moonless night, 
And heavily he drooped, as one who bears 
An inward burden. Drear Gethsemane 
Gave him no welcome, as his weary feet 
Paused at its portal. Almost it might seem 
That Nature, with prophetic eye, foresaw 
The sufferings of her Lord. With its rough cones, 
The terebinth did tremble, and the buds 
That Spring had early wakened, hid their heads 
Again in their turf-cradles, tearfully. 


A horror of great darkness fell on Him 
Who wrought the world’s salvation. 

Unto those, 
Who at His call had left the fisher’s coat, 
And the receipt of custom, and had shared 
His daily bread, he turned; for in the hour 
Of bitter anguish, sympathy is dear, 
Even from the humblest. 

Unto them, He turned, 

But they were gone,—gone /—and He searching found 
That heavy-eyed and self-indulgent band 
Stretched out, in sleep supine. They took their rest, 
While He, who for their sakes had toiled and taught, 
And healed their sickness and supplied their need, 
And walked at midnight on the raging sea, 
Strove with the powers of darkness. Rising tides 
Of grieved, untiring, unrequited love 
Mixed with the question from those lips divine, 
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SIGOURNEY. 


“ Could ye not watch one hour ?” 

Then, He withdrew 
Again, and prayed. The mournful olives bent, 
Weaving their branches round him tenderly, 
And sighed and thrilled, thro’ all their listening leaves. 
Paler than marble was the brow that pressed 
The matted grass, leaving the blood-print there, 
Yea, the red blood-print. 

Oh Gethsemane! 
Draw closer thy drear veil. I would not see 
My Saviour’s agony. 
Yet not alone 

Passed that dread hour, tho’ His disciples slept. 
There was a pitying spirit of the skies, 
Who wept and wondered, and from odorous wings 
Shed balm ambrosial on the sufferer’s head. 


Would that I knew his name, who thus did stand 
Near the Redeemer, when both earth and heaven 
Forsook His fainting soul. There was a sound 
Like rushing pinions of a seraph host; 
But wildering awe, and unsolved mystery 
Enchained them in mid-air, and only one 
Came down to comfort Him. 

Thou who didst bear 
Unuttered pangs for an ungrateful race, 
Remember us, when desolate, and lone, 
In our Gethsemanes, we agonize, 
Imploring God to take the cup away, 
And shrinking, in our poverty of faith, 
To add the words, that make His will, our own. 
Thou, who amid Heaven’s bliss, forgettest not 
The weakness of the clay Thou once didst wear, 
Nor how the shafts of pain do trouble it, 
Send us a strengthening angel, in our need ; 
Oh! be Thyself that angel. 
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HUMBOLDT. 


His latest work is the Kosmos, published in 1847. 






WE present our readers with 
a portrait of that distinguished 
savant, Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt. This eminent philoso- 
pher was born at Berlin, Sep- 
tember 14th, 1769. He is 
consequently now eighty years 
of age. During the whole oi 
this long life he has been 
actively engaged in the pur- 
suit of physical science, his 
contributions to which 
almost as numerous as his 
years. He has visited almost 
every quarter of the world 
as a scientific traveller. His 
most celebrated scientific ex 
pedition was that in which 
he explored the regions oi 
Central America, in the years 
1799-1808. The results ot 
that expedition have been 
of the utmost importance 
to science. The publications 
connected with it fill no less 
than seventeen folio and 
eleven quarto volumes, mag- 
nificently illustrated. The 
expedition next in importance 


are 


was one to Central Asia, 
commenced in 1829. In this 


journey he explored the Ura- 
lian Mountains, the Caspian 
Sea, and the frontiers of 
China. The results were 
published at Paris in 1843. 
Humboldt is said to be on the most intimate 


terms of personal friendship with the King and royal family of Prussia, by whom he is held in 
the highest estimation, and among whom he is almost domesticated. 
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RUNNYMEAD. 


(See Engraving.) 


THERE is no more common mistake than that 
of supposing that Americans are, as compared 
with other nations, without national recollec- 
tions. Though our republic is young, our 
nation is old. We have an inheritance in John 
Milton and Oliver Cromwell, in Shakespeare, 
and Spenser, and Chaucer, and Wickliffe, and 
Alfred, and Caedmon, in the Long Parliament, 
and Battle Abbey, and Doomsday Book, and 
in all the other great names and events of early 
English history, just as inalienable as that of 
the most loyal subjects of Queen Victoria. 
Every great stream has a delta at its mouth. 
England is one, we are the other, of the two 
main channels through which the long stream 
of Anglo-Saxon life is emptying itself into the 
great ocean of modern civilization. This delta 
commences with the reign of George III., less 
than a century ago. All the long centuries 








before that, all the glorious achievements in 
literature, in arms, in the growth of liberal 
ideas, and the establishment of civil rights, are 
a joint inheritance. Among these historical 
recollections, to which every American may 
assert an inalienable birthright, are those 
connected with the grant of the Great Charter 
of English liberty. 

This celebrated spot is now a common, con- 
sisting of one hundred and sixty acres, on the 
banks of the Thames, in the parish of Egham. 
We give an excellént engraving of it in the 
front of our present number, copied from a 
recent English work. Its name is said, by 
Matthew of Westminster, to be derived from a 
Saxon word signifying council—several councils 
having been held there, before that which has 
given it such celebrity. 
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THE GOBLET OF REVENGE. 


BY SARA H. BROWNE. 


THERE is for thee, poor Hafed, nor pity, peace, nor grace! | But, Hafed, though a captive, to blows and bondage bred, 
Trust not the eye that mocks thee with its dissembling | There’s yet a fire within thee that slumbereth fierce and 


gaze; red— 

*Twill track thy darkest pathway through desert, fire, and | Whose buried coals are Migying with every labouring 
flood, breath— 

Nor will its tiger-gleam be quenched save in thy flowing | Which scorns to brook the infamy or pangs of such a 
blood ! death! 


} 
: | "Tis true there’s no atonement for such a sin as this. 
Ay, slave—thy youth and passion a desperate game have And no escape ;—but Vengeance—oh, Vengeance would be 


played ; | bliss! 
Seraglio smiles are dearly bought when these with life are | and what Revenge so cordial, so exquisite, so great, 

paid ! | As that which gives a tyrant o’er to share his victim’s fate / 
Full rash and reckless wert thou in that thou durst be 

found, Ha! the spiced wine! bethink thee—thy master’s joy and 
With loitering and forbidden step, on that enchanted | pride! 

ground! Fill up the golden goblet, and bear it to his side— 

Ife smiles upon the nectar, bright beading to the brim, 
' And unsuspicious quaffs the cup Revenge hath mixed for 

There lies the fatal parchment, whose import thou hast , him! 

guessed, 
Although that calm bland visage would lull thy fears to Up, Hafed, from thy bended knee—the fatal deed is done! 

rest,— Finish the work thy hardened heart hath darkly thus 
Of doom to secret torture, where none will heed thy begun— 

groans— Go drain a draught as deadly, nor look behind thee more— 


Where the wild dogs lap thy gushing gore, and banquet Master and slave shall meet to-night upon the Stygian 
on thy bones! shore! 



































SCHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL. 






A NEW TRANSLATION. 


BY THE REV. W. H. 


THE poetry of this poem has been made 
familiar to English readers rather by the 
Outlines of Retzsch and the music of Romberg, 
than by any translation that has yet been 
published. The attempt to translate this, or 
any genuine poem, from one language to another 
is a very formidable one. In the present case, 
translators, despairing apparently of everything 
that might be pronounced success, seem to 
have satisfied themselves with a very remote 
approximation to the beauty of the original. 
They appear to have been thankful to get 
through with the work anyhow. Although not 
without their felicities, yet in no one of the 
four translations which we have seen—two 
published in this country and two in England— 
does the design seem to have been cherished of 
preserving in the English the varied music of 
the German. The double rhymes have been 
continually neglected. In the following trans- 
lation, while the closest adherence has been 
attempted to the letter, the aim has been to 
convey some idea of the music of the original. 





FURNESS, D.D. 


As the present translator, in presuming thus 
to pass judgment on his predecessors, betrays 
perhaps an undue appreciation of his own 
success, he wishes to remark, ex gratia modestia, 
that, as one of the greatest perils to a trans- 
lator of poetry arises from the excitement, in 
the course of his labour, of his own poetical 
faculty, whereby he is constantly liable to 
mistake, amidst the thick-coming fancies which 
the original starts, one of his own vivid images 
for the thought of the poet, it follows that he, , 
who has barely enough of the poetical sentiment 
to enable him to have some appreciation of the 
work he undertakes to translate, may, on this 
account, have a better chance of success than 
others of a higher poetical temperament. 

It is observable that the latter part of the 
Song of the Bell was composed by the lurid 
light of the old French Revolution, from which 
so many of the first men of the time, Burke, for 
instance, like Schiller, ‘‘shrunk almost blinded 
by the glare.” 
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, / 8 the mould, of clay well heated, 
Loon In the earth wall’d firmly, stand. 
a : Be the Bel! to-day created! 

Ve i \ Come, my comrades, be at hand! 
From the glowing brow, 
Sweat must freely flow, 
a4 So the work the master showeth; 
Yet the blessing Heaven bestoweth. 


The work, we earnestly are doing, 
Befitteth well an earnest word ; 
Then Toil goes on, more briskly flowing, 
When good discourse is also heard. 
So let us then with care now ponder 
What through weak strength originates ; 
To him no rev’rence can we render, 
Who never heeds what he creates. 
Tis this indeed that man most graceth, 
For this ’tis his to understand, 
That in his inner heart he traceth, 
What he produces with his hand. 


Take the wood, from pine trunks riven, 
Dry it must be through and through, 
That the flame, straight inward driven, 
Fiercely strike into the flue! 

Boil the copper now ! 

Quick the tin add too, 
That the thick bell-metal flowing, 
Through the mould be rightly going, 


What in the pit, by help of fire, 
The hand of man is forming thus, 
High in the belfry of the spire, 
There will it tell aloud of us. 
Still will it last while years are rolling, 
And many hearts by it be stirred, 
With all the mourner’s woes condoling, 
And with Devotion’s choir accord. 
Whate’er this changing life is bringing, 
Here deep below, to Earth’s frail son, 
Strikes on this metal crown, which, ringing, 
With warning tone, will sound it on. 


Bubbles white I see are starting ; 
Good! the mass is fluid now. 
Through it let the salts be darting, 
Which promote its speedy flow. 

Clean too from the scum 

Must the mixture come, 
That, composed of metal merely, 
Full the Bell may sound, and clearly. 


For with Joy’s festive music ringing, 
The child beloved it soon will greet 
Upon his life’s first walk, beginning 
In the soft arms of Slumber sweet ;* 
For him rest yet in Time’s dark bosom 
Funereal wreath and joyous blossom ; 
A mother’s tender cares adorning 
With watchful love his golden morning— 
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* The allusion here is to the custom of carrying the 
child to church, a few days after birth, to be christened. 


See Retzsch’s Outlines, No. 6. 











The years—they fly like arrows fleet. 

The maiden’s plays the proud boy scorneth, 
He rushes forth, the world to roam 

With pilgrim’s staff, at last returneth, 

A stranger in his father’s home. 

And brilliant, in her youthful splendor, 
Like creature, come from heaven’s height, 
With cheeks all mantling, modest, tender, 
The maiden stands before his sight. 

A nameless longing then is waking 

In the youth’s heart; he goes alone; 

The tears from out his eyes are breaking; 
Joy in his brothers’ sports is flown. 

He blushes as her steps he traces, 

Her greeting smile his heart elates, 

For fairest flowers the fields he searches, 
Wherewith his love he decorates. 

O tender longing, hope the sweetest, 

The golden time of young first love, 

The eye beholdeth heaven unveiling, 
Riots the heart in bliss above! 

O that, for ever fair and vernal, 

Love’s beauteous season were eternal! 


See how brown the pipes are getting! 
This little rod I dip it in, 
If it show a glazéd coating, 
Then the casting may begin. 

Now, my lads, enough! 

Prove me now the stuff, 
The brittle with the tough combining, 
See if they be rightly joining. 


For when the Strong and Mild are pairing, 
The Manly with the Tender sharing, 
Then is the concord good and strong. 
See ye, who join in endless union, 
If heart with heart be in communion! 
For Fancy’s brief, Repentance long. 
Lovely in her ringlets straying 
Is the wreath that crowns the bride, 
When the merry church bells playing 
Call to pleasure far and wide. 
Ah! the hour of Life most festal 
Ends the May of Life also, 
With the veil and girdle vestal 
Breaks the lovely charm in two. 
The passion it flies, 
Love must be enduring, 
The flower it dies, 
Fruit is maturing. 
The man must be out 
In hostile life toiling, 
Be toiling and moiling, 
And planting, obtaining, 
Devising and gaining, 
And daring, enduring, 
So fortune securing ; 
Then streameth in wealth, all untold in its measure, 
And filled is the garner with costliest treasure ; 
The chambers increase, the house—it spreads out. 
And in it presides 
The chaste gentle housewife, 
The mother of children, 
And ruleth meetly 
The household discreetly, 
And teacheth the maidens, 
The boys she restraineth, 
And keeps ever moving 
Hands busy and loving, 
And adds to the gains 
With ordering pains, 
And sweet-scented presses with treasures is filling, 
And thread round the swift humming spindle is reel- 
ing, 
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And the neat burnished chests—she gathers them full 
Of linen snow-white, and of glistering wool, 

And adds to the useful the beautiful ever 

And resteth never. 


And the father with look elate, 
From the high, far-seeing gable 
Surveys his blooming, broad estate, 
Seeth his buildings forest-like growing,* 
And the barns with their lofts o’erflowing, 
And the granaries, bent with the blessing, 
And the corn as it waves unceasing ; 
Boasts he with pride-lit face : 
Firm as the Earth’s own base 
*Gainst all misfortune’s might 
Stand now my riches bright! 
Yet with thy great laws, O heaven, 
Can no endless bond be woven, 
And Misfortune strideth fast. 


Be the casting now beginning; 
Finely jaggéd is the grain. 
But before we set it running, 
Let us breathe a pious strain. 
Let the metal go!— 
God protect us now! 
Through the bending handle hollow 
Smoking shoots the fire-brown billow. 


Benignant is the might of Flame, 
When man keeps watch and makes it tame. 
In what he fashions, what he makes, 
Help from this heaven’s force he takes. 
But fearful is this heaven’s force, 
When all unfettered in its course, 

It steps forth on its own fierce way, 
Thy daughter, Nature, wild and free. 
Wo! when once emancipated, 

With nought her power to withstand, 
Through the streets thick populated, 
Waves she high her monstrous brand! 
By the elements is hated 

What is formed by mortal hand. 

From the heavens 

Blessings pour, 

Streams the shower; 

From the heavens, all the same, 
Lightnings gleam. 

Dost hear it from the tower moan? 
‘Tis th’ alarm! 

Blood-red now 

Heaven is flushing; 

That is not the daylight’s glow! 

What a rushing, 

Streets all up! 

Smoke rolls up! 

Flick’ring mounts the fire-column, 
Through the long streets onward growing, 
Going swift as winds are going; 

As from out a furnace rushing, 

Glows the air, and beams are crashing, 
Pillars tumble, children crying, 
Windows breaking, mothers flying, 
*Mid the ruin 

Beasts are lowing; 





* This line is obscure in the original. Literally: 
“Seeth the projecting beams (or trees) of the pillars.” 
Perhaps the line is elucidated by reference to the method 
of constructing the outhouses on German farms. It is said 
that the framework is left visible, and the pillars or sup- 
porters, the spaces between which are filled in with bricks 
or stone, bear a resemblance to trees. See Retzsch’s 
Outlines, No. 26. Whatever may be the precise meaning 
of the line, Schiller probably intended to describe the 
farmer as taking satisfaction in the number and substan- 
tial character of his outhouses, 
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All is fleeing, saving, running, 

Light as day the night’s becoming ; 
Through the chain of hands, all vying, 
Swiftly flying, 

Goes the bucket; bow like bending, 
Spouts the water, high ascending. 
Howling comes the blast, befriending 
The flame it roaring seeks and fans. 
Crackling ’midst the well-iried grains, 
Seizing on the gran’ry chambers, 

And the dry wood of the timbers, 

And, as if it would, in blowing, 

Tear the huge bulk of the world 

With it, in its flight uphurl’d, 

Mounts the flame to heaven, growing 
Giant tall! 

Hopeless all, 

Man to God at last hath yielded, 

Idly sees what he hath builded, 
Wond’ring, to destruction going. 


All burnt out 
Are the places, 
Where the tempest wild reposes. 
In the hollow windows dreary, 
Horror’s sitting, 
And the clouds of heaven, flitting 
High, look in. 

Ere he goes, 
On the ashes, 
Where his riches 
Buried lie, one look man throws— 
His pilgrim’s staff then gladly clutches, 
Whate’er the fire from him has torn, 
One comfort sweet is ever nearest, 
The heads he counteth of his dearest, 
And lo! not one dear head is gone. 


Earth our work is now entombing, 
And the mould is filled right well; 
Will it, fair to light forthcoming, 
Recompense our pains and skill? 

If the casting crack? 

If the mould should break ? 
Ah! perhaps, while we have waited, 
Mischief hath its work completed. 


To holy Earth’s dark, silent bosom 
We our handiwork resign, 
The husbandmen the seed consign, 
And hope that it will swell and blossom 
And bless the sower, by laws divine. 
Still costlier seed, in sorrow bringing, 
We hide within the lap of Earth, 
And hope that, from the coffin springing, 
’*T will bloom in brighter beauty forth. 


From the tower, 
Heavy, slow, 
Tolls the fun’ral 
Note of wo. 
Sad and solemn, with its knell attending 
Some new wand’rer, on the last way wending. 


Ah! the wife it is, the dear one, 
Ah! it is the faithful mother, 
Whom the angel dark is bearing 
From the husband’s arms endearing, 
From the group of children far, 
Whom she, blooming, to him bare. 
Whom she on her faithful breast 
Saw with joy maternal rest ;— 

Ah! the household ties so tender 
Broken are for evermore, 

For the shadow-land now holds her, 
Who the household ruléd o’er! 4 
For her faithful guidance ceases, 
No more Keepeth watch her care, 
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In the void and orphaned places 
Rules the stranger, loveless there. 


Till the bell is cooled and hardened, 
Let there rest from labor be. 
And be each as free, unburdened, 
As the bird upon the tree. 

Once the stars appear, 

From all duty clear, 
Hear the lads the vespers ringing ; 
To the master care ’s still clinging. 


Light of heart, his footsteps telling 
In the wild and distant greenwood, 
Seeks the wand’rer his dear dwelling. 
Bleating wind the sheep slow homeward, 
And the kine too, 
Broad-browed, with their smooth flanks, trooping, 
Come in lowing, 
To the stalls accustomed going. 
Heavy in 
Rocks the wagon, 
Harvest laden. 
Bright with flowers, 
The crown towers 
On the sheaves, 
And a band of youthful reapers 
Dances weaves. 
Street and market-place grow stiller ; 
Round the light, domestic, social, 
Gather now the household inmates, 
And the city gate shuts creaking. 
Black bedighted 
Is the Earth now; 
Rest the people, unaffrighted 
By the dark, 
Which alarms the bad benighted; 
For the eye of Law doth watch and mark. 


Holy Order, rich in blessing, 
Born of Heaven, in peace unceasing 
Dwell all ranks when by her shielded. 
Mighty cities she hath builded, 
Calling the unsocial savage 
There to dwell—no more to ravage ; 
To the huts of men she goeth, 
And to gentle ways allureth, 
And dearest ties hath wov’n round us, 
Ties, that to our country bind us. 


Busy hands, by thousands stirring, 
In a lively league unite, 
And it is in fiery motion 
That all forces come to light. 
Briskly work, by Freedom guarded, 
Both the master and the men, 
Each one in his place rewarded, 
Scorning every scoffer then. 
Toil—it is our decoration, 
Work, the blessing doth command, 
Kings are honored by their station, 
Honors ws the toil-worn hand. 


Peace, thou gentle 
Sweetest grace, 
Hover, hover, 
Ever friendly round this place! 
Never may that day be dawning 
When the horrid sounds of battle 
Through this silent vale shall rattle ; 
When the heavens, 
Which, with evening blushing mildly, 
Softly beam, 
Shall with flames consuming wildly 
Town and cities, fearful gleam! 


Break me up the useless structure, 
It has now fulfilled its part, 
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That the work, without a fracture, 
May give delight to eye and heart. 
Swing the hammer, swing, 

Till the top shall spring! 
When to light the bell arises, 
First the mould we break in pieces. 


The master wise alone is knowing 
Just when the mould should broken be, 
But wo! if, streams of fire flowing, 

The glowing ore itself sets free! 

Blind raging, with the crash of thunder, 
It, shivers the exploded house, 

As if hell’s jaws had yawned asunder, 
Destruction far and wide it hrows. 
When brutal force is senseless storming, 
There can no perfect work be forming ; 
When nations seek themselves to free, 
There can no common welfare be. 


Wo! if, heaped up, the fire-tinder 
Should the still heart of cities fill, 
Their fetters rending all asunder, 
The people work then their own will! 
Then at the bell-ropes tuggeth Riot, 
The bell gives forth a wailing sound, 
Sacred to peace alone and quiet, 

For blood it rings the signal round. 


“Equality and Freedom” howling, 
Rushes to arms the citizen, 
And bloody-minded bands are prowling, 
And streets and halls are filled with men; 
Then women to hyenas changing, 
On bloody horrors feast and laugh, 
And, with the thirst of panthers ranging, 
The blood of hearts yet quiv’ring quaff. 
Nought sacred is there more, for breaking 
Are all the bands of pious Awe, 
The good man’s place, the bad are taking, 
And Vice acknowledges no law. 
*Tis dangerous to rouse the lion, 
Deadly to cross the tiger’s path, 
But the most terrible of terrors, 
Is man himself in his wild wrath. 
Alas! when to the ever blinded 
The heavenly torch of Light is lent! 
It guides him not, it can but kindle 
Whole states in flames and ruin blent. 


Joy to me now God hath given! 
See ye! like a golden star, 
From the shell, all bright and even, 
Comes the metal-kernel clear. 

Bright from top to rim, 

Like the sun’s own beam. 
F’en the ’scutcheon, formed completely, 
Shows its maker worketh neatly. 


Come all! come all! 
My comrades, stand around and listen, 
While solemnly our work we christen! 
Concordia we the Bell will call. 
To harmony, by heartfelt love united, 
May all be ever by its voice invited. 


And this its office be henceforth, 
Whereto the master gave it birth: 
High, this low earthly being over, 
Shall it, in heaven’s blue, spacious tent, 
The neighbour of the thunder, hover, 
And border on the firmament. 

And let it be a voice from Heaven, 
Joined with the starry host afar, 

By which high praise to God is given, 
And which lead on the crownéd year. 
And be its metal mouth devoted 

Only to grave and solemn things, 
And hourly, Time, still onward flying, 
Shall touch it with his rapid wings. 
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To Destiny a tongue affording, 
Heartless itself, befall what may, 

It feels for none, yet shall its swinging 
Accompany Life’s changeful play. 
And as away its music fadeth, 

That strikes so grandly on the ear, 

So may it teach that nought abideth, 
That all things earthly disappear. 

















With the strength the rope is lending, 
From the pit, the Bell now draw, 
To the realms of Sound ascending, 
Let it in the ether soar! 
Ply the tackle, ply!— 
Now it mounts on high! 
Joy to us may it betoken, 
Peace, the first sound by it spoken. 
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THE DREAM. 


BY IGNATIUS L. DONNELLY. 


Sue, the young-hearted, 
She, the departed 
Thou left’st mid the shame of her sin, 
Now bends her above thee, 
With eyes that reprove thee, 
A shadow-form, misty and thin. 


The love that was slighted, 
The plight unrequited, 
The truth thou hast stolen away, 
The peace that forsook thee, 
All, all now rebuke thee, 
And chafe thee as storms do the day. 








Her dim garment streameth, . 
Her cold smiling gleameth 
Like moonlight on sepulchre stone, 
The tomb-damp hath rusted, 
The mould hath encrusted 
The jewel there, beamless and lone. 


“0 


Ay,—moan in thy sleeping,— 
She died amid weeping, 

She died as an outcast—and thou, : 
Though prayerless and older, 
Though sterner and colder, 

Hast misery stamped on thy brow. 
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UT ROPOLIS. 


BY FRANCIS J. GRUND. 


Lonpon, Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Madrid, 


attractions, and represent an epitome of the 


have each their peculiar 
empires, of which, respectively, they are the 
capitals. Not so with Washington, which, 
independently of the personale of the govern- 
ment, conveys to the stranger no idea whatever 
of the magnitude, wealth and progress of the 
United States. If it were not for the presence 
of Congress, and the disbursements of the 
treasury department, Washington would be a 
rotten borough—‘‘a finished town”: were the 
seat of government removed, it would sink 
into absolute insignificance. And yet Washing- 
ton is a delightful place in the winter and 
spring of the year; at least so says everybody 
who has been there without being grievously 
disappointed in politics. 

One disadvantage of Washington which, 
however, may in other respects be considered 
an advantage (at least to some people), con- 
sists in the absence of what may be termed a 
funded society, serving as a means of per- 
petuating and distributing refinement as well 
as the proprieties and elegancies of social life 
on the Lancasterian principle of mutual in- 
struction. The few agreeable families who 
make Washington their permanent home, are 
people of official standing, or deriving con- 
sequence principally from their connexion 
with the government. Wealth and refinement 
are, as yet, not sufficient to balance political 
power; much less can either of them alone run 
a successful career against the official dispen- 
sers of power and patronage. Thomas Jeffer- 
son delighted in this prospect of the city, and 
his beau-ideal of a political capital without 
influence, has probably been exceeded by the 
reality. 

Washington, apart from its official stamp, 
presents, as yet, no social characteristics, and 
is, in this respect, vastly inferior to Boston, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Orleans, 
—the four cities of the United States which 
may boast of the most original elements of 
society in the country. Washington is a sort 
of frontier town, taken alternately by the 
Huns and Goths, as this or that political party 
is in the ascendency; with feudal lords and 
their retinue surrounding the conqueror, till 


the latter, in turn, is obliged to evacuate the | 
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city. These alternate invasions give to the 
people ,of Washington a warlike character 
which is not altogether unbecoming in gentle- 
men; but the arts of peace 
flourish under such a regime. 


are not apt to 
Mars and Venus 
may be conjoined; but the Graces and the 
eternal Nine do not willingly dwell amid car- 
nage and plunder. 

But, with all these drawbacks, Washington 
still contains, at all times, a sufficient number 
of agreeable and educated people to constitute 
a pleasant visiting circle, though the persons 
whom you there meet in first places, would 
probably be at a reasonable discount in other 
parts of the Union. It stands to reason that 
Washington should be the focus of the strong 
and original mind of the country ; but strength 
and originality, though at all times attractive, 
are not all that constitutes agreeable society. 
The most essential element of pleasant com- 
pany is ease, and that cannot very well prevail 
where positions are so adventitious and pre- 
carious, as in Washington. Our country is 
young and vigorous, and these leading charac- 
teristics are reflected in the official and “ con- 
gressional” gentry of the metropolis; but 
vigour, intelligence, and originality, though at 
no time insipid (as society is often found in the 
most elevated spheres), are but too often the 
cause of mortification in others, unless joined 
to great social tact and that habitual urbanity 
of manners which, if it do not exclude, at least 
does not invite comparison. The prerequisite 
of agreeable society is equality, and that can- 
not exist where its members, as in Washington, 
are labelled ‘‘ senators,” ‘‘members,” ‘‘ cabinet 
officers,”’ ‘‘ auditors,” ‘‘ clerks,” &c. There is 
probably no place in the world where people 
are more strictly classified, or more exclusively 
composed of sets, according to power and in- 
fluence, than in Washington. The ‘upper 
crust” in Washington seem to be entirely ab- 
solved from any effort to please or to be agree- 
able. They are everything from position, and 
as that is dependent,’ for the most part, on 
their standing and popularity in other com- 
munities, they but too often use the freedom of 
travellers in hotels, and make themselves com- 
fortable at the expense of their neighbours. 
The disagreeable, shocking scenes which are so 
often witnessed in both Houses of Congress, 
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would perhaps not occur, if there were an 
independent and sufficiently consequential so- 
ciety in Washington, capable of punishing 
offenders against the proprieties of life. At all | 
events, if it be proper that Congress and the | 


administration of the government should be | 
placed beyond the influence of a mob of a great 
city, it would certainly not be amiss if they | 
were more frequently brought within the sphere 
of those more gentle attractions which can 
hardly exist for them, as long as they remain 
beyond the pale of social rewards and punish- | 
ments. Even an exclusively literary society | 
may be rude when it dictates instead of minis- 
tering to the accomplishments of the other 
classes. Society is naturally jealous of domi- 
nion. It may be the creator and at times the 
slave of fashion; but it is always destitute of 
taste when it is supremely ruled by a caste. 
Where society is exclusively composed of one 
set of men and women, no matter what their 
qualifications may be, it soon becomes irksome. 
Its members become as familiar to each other 
as old household furniture, and the whole cycle 
of social pleasures is soon reduced to a series 
of mutual entertainments. To this monotony, 
even the most extensive society of London is 
reduced, from its exclusiveness. Thoughts, 
ideas, feelings, and the mode of expressing 
them, become tinctured with a fatal mannerism 
which acts as a check on the mind, instead of 
serving it merely as an agreeable mode of 
conveyance. The frame becomes soon more 
valuable than the picture, and an acquaintance 
with forms, and the punctilio of politeness, a 
mystery known only to the craft. In this 
respect the best English society is probably 
nearest allied to the Chinese, only that the 
latter is much more democratic; Mandarins 
being made out of scholars and not out of the 
offspring of noble families, and official position, 
which alone gives rank in the Celestial Empire, 
open to individual merit. The blood relations 
of Confucius, it is true, receive pensions; but 
they do not set the fashion of Celestial society. 
It is a familiar saying in England that “a 
person may be admitted to their best society, 
but that none but its members ever belong to it.” 
Society and the institutions of England, are 
alike resting on a feudal basis which has 
successfully withstood all revolutions in poli- 
tics, religion, ethics, and taste; and it is for 
this reason that Madame de Staél, though her- 
self but a distinguished commonplace, observed 
that English society was the most capital 
means of keeping ordinary men in prominent 
places. The perfect ease which pervades the 
first society in England is, no doubt, the result 
of the conviction that its members are above 
criticism—that no accidents, no voluntary or 
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from their dignity, or in aught diminish that 
influence on the inferior classes which causes 
these to emulate their matchless example. 


There certainly exists something similar to 


| this in Washington in regard to the peerless 


society of senators, members, and the corps 
diplomatique. These constitute, par excellence, the 
society of Washington; and although the first 


_two, as above stated, are in general, selected 


from the strongest and ablest men of the 
country, yet as society is necessarily the pro- 


_vince of women and not of men, their very 


originality is calculated to give ladies a certain 
degree of uneasiness. On the other hand, one 
is frequently introduced to fashionable women 
in Washington, whom it would be difficult to 
class in any other city in the Union, on account 
of their being strangers, comparatively, in all 
of them. This may, indeed, heighten their 
charms, and increase the attractions of their 
company; but the season in Washington is 
too short to mature acquaintance into friend- 
ship, or to leave more than partial regrets 
for ties easily formed and quickly severed. 
There is little souvenir in Washington, and not 
enough of retired private life to compensate for 
the wrongs inflicted by society. The city is 
too small for people to live in retirement, and 
yet too large and noisy to promote the forma- 
tion of domestic habits. Washington is a 
watering place, without its comforts, its social 
equality, its abandon, and oh! shall I name it? 
—without its baths! Itis a mere rendez-vous of 
politicians, not always statesmen—a public 
exchange, on which power and place are dis- 
counted—the arena of high ambition and vul- 
gar pride—the place to study men and women; 
but the most ill-chosen residence of those whose 
happiness depends on the sympathy of others. 
But to return to senators and members. 


The members of the House of Representatives 
are only elected for two years, and the progress 
of the country, and the genius of the people 
are such, that but few of them comparatively, 
are re-elected, until they become fixtures, or 
pass eventually into the Senate. Members, 
therefore, are not surrounded by that préstige 
of power and office, which could make their 
office a passe partout in society. They are 
looked upon as in a transition state; either 
senators in embryo, or candidates for retired 
citizenship. The case is different with sena- 
tors; and accordingly, next to the cabinet 
ministers in Washington, the members of the 
Senate of the United States are the enfants 
gatés of society. Every senator of distinction 
may be looked upon as a candidate for the 
presidency ; many of them have been and will 
be, candidates during the period of their na- 





involuntary demerit on their part, can derogate 


tural lives; and this state of things will con- 
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tinue as long as the institutions of our country 
shall endure. 

As a body, the Senate of the United States 
can probably boast of a greater array of talent, 
vigour, and originality than any other body of 
men on the globe. I doubt whether the Roman 
senate, in its palmiest days, entertained more 
enlarged views of government, or were more 
familiar with the wants of the people, and the 
obligations of legislators. There certainly 
never was, and is not now, a Chamber of Peers 
or a House of Lords in Europe, whose aggre- 
gate talent can at all be compared to that of 


our own Senate. As far as talent, energy, or 


originality can grace society, that of our sena- 


tors must be particularly entertaining and 


instructive. But senators do not live in Wash- 


ington; they merely sojourn there, and but few | 
of them ever honour the metropolis with the | 


Neither 
Mr. Clay, the true personation of the beau 
ideal of American character, nor Mr. Webster, 
nor Mr. Calhoun, has been in the habit of 
bringing his family regularly to Washing- 
ton. 


presence of their wives or daughters. 


Some of the most agreeable senators 
never had wives; and not more than two or 
three, as far as I can remember, ever kept 
house there, and entertained a circle of friends. 
Senator Benton is a long resident of Washing- 
the intel- 
lectual and social entertainment of strangers 
and residents; Senator Dix, and his accom- 


ton, and has contributed much to 


and the 
Hon. Robert J. Walker’s house has ever been 


plished family, were his neighbours ; 


distinguished for its réunions of clever persons, 
and its unpretending hospitality : but beyond 
these few exceptions to the rule, I know of few 
instances in which senators have become domes- 
ticated in the federal city. They live there in 
taverns and boarding-houses; and the people of 
Washington have as good a right to boast of 
their society, as the citizens of modern Rome 
have a right to boast of the society of the 
English nobles who go there, from time to time, 
to spend the holy week. Neither senators nor 
members constitute what may properly be 
called Washington society; they go there as 
people go to a fair or a cattle show, or to any 
other place of public notoriety ; resolved to put 
up with temporary accommodations, and satis- 
fied with any reasonable show of attention on 
the part of their hosts and hostesses. They do 
not constitute a coterie of their own, but 
depend on the hospitalities of others; and as 
they hold the power, and their entertainers 
are, for the most part, clients who may have 
favours to ask, the amphytrions of Washington 
city may reasonably be suspected of more than 
one object in the choice of their guests. The 
contemplation of the ulterior object of a dinner 
party is often quite as bad as the anticipation 
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of dyspepsia; nobody knowing what may be 
the consequence. 

As to the corps diplomatique, it is entitled to 
a separate notice, both from its importance and 
its insignificance. To judge of its insignificance 
it is only necessary to compare its members 
with the leading statesmen of Europe and Ame- 
rica; but especially with the diplomates of the 
old world. Who, for instance, would dream of 
sending such a person as Chevalier Bodisco to 
England or France? What figure would Mr. 
Pageot have made by the side of Talleyrand, 
Perrier, Guizot, Broglie? What place would 
Chevalier d’Hulseman, the forgotten Austrian 
relic of Baron Marschall, occupy in London, 
Paris, or St. Petersburgh? I might go through 
the whole list of foreign ministers and diplo- 
matic agents in Washington to show that, with 
one or two prominent exceptions, there is 
scarcely a man among them known to reputa- 
tion or fame; and yet that corps furnishes 
above all others the standard of refinement 
and good breeding in the American capital! It 
would seem as if, through the everlasting muta- 
tions in Washington society, the foreign diplo- 
mates were the only persons in the place whose 
position may, in some degree, be considered as 
secure ; partly because their offices are not 
coveted, and partly because they are too far 
from home to be reached by every change of 
administration or politics. Washington seems 
to be the Botany Bay of European diplomacy, 
to which ministers and chargés are sent for a 
number of years, or for life, according to their 
respective standing at home—not so much for 
the good they are expected to do there, as in 
order to get rid of them in their own country, 
where they might stand in the way of other 
men’s promotions. 

But there is yet another reason why a diplo- 
matic appointment in Washington is a mere 
The government of the United 
States, being essentially one of public opinion 
and not of individual ideas, negotiates with 
the foreign governments on principles of reci- 
procity. We have nothing to do with siaister 
alliances and wicked combinations against 
third powers. Our government is in reality 
what it purports to be—a truth and not a 
fiction: it deals in principles, not in strata- 
gems—in public measures, not in diplomatic 
intrigues. ‘‘ Dissimuler c’est regner” was the 
motto of Cardinal Mazarin, and has been the 
soul of diplomacy from that period. The 
United States have no occasion for dissimula- 
tion, which is at war with the principles of our 
government. We have no powerful neighbour 
to harass our frontier population—no American 
coalition to arrest our progress. Our ultimate 
destiny is so irresistibly impressed on the 
mind of the whole civilized world, that to 
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oppose it by the petty intrigues of European 
diplomacy, would seem like an attempt to 
resist the decrees of Providence. In that 
respect, therefore, a European diplomate is a 
man without a calling in Washington. He is 
the mere representative of the conventional 
forms of the old feudal institutions of Europe, 
—an actor without a stage—an orator without 
a forum. 

Another function of diplomatic gentlemen in 
Europe is to act as spies to their respective 
governments in the country to which they are 
accredited, in other words, to do those things, 
under the protection of their respective go- 
vernments, for which, as individuals, they 
would be expelled from all decent society; but 
even in this respect diplomacy in Washington 
is a useless commodity. The diplomate in 
Washington must be very shrewd who wishes 
to be in advance of the public press; the press 
being in most cases ahead of the government 
itself. If the princes of Europe would regularly 
subscribe and read half a dozen of our news- 
papers which I could name, they would not only 
derive more information in regard to our pro- 
gress and the institutions of our country than 
they can possibly receive from the official 
despatches of their ministers in Washington, 
but learn more in regard to their own position 
at home than they are likely to know through 
the means of their court flatterers. 

The members of the diplomatic corps being 
functus officio, seem to have taken a notion to 
improve the manners of society; not that they 
are essentially better bred than the people 
whose manners they purpose to refine, but 
simply because they have nothing else to do. 
They feel that in proportion as the internal 
development of our country is going on, its 
external relations are of comparatively little 
consequence. The growth of the United States 
does not depend on external circumstances; but 
our manners betray, perhaps, too much of their 
European origin, and thus invite ‘foreign in- 
terference.”’ The foreign ministers and their 
attachés, enjoying more leisure than other 
people in Washington, are expected to entertain 
more, and as that seems to be the principal 
duty of their vocation, the most sensible of the 
corps devote themselves to it with entire resig- 
nation. But it must not be supposed that this 
is altogether voluntary on their part, or a 
spontaneous effort of their liberality; their 
hospitality is in obedience to their instructions, 
and is defrayed by their respective govern- 
ments. It is the Emperor of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, or the King of Prussia 
who entertains, not the minister; and the 
people of those countries pay for the enter- 
tainment. The table-money of foreign ministers 
amounts in many cases to a considerable sum, 











and doubts may arise whether it is entirely 
expended for amphytrionic purposes by the 
respective functionaries. 

It has often been remarked, in and out of the 
halls of Congress, that our ministers abroad 
are not sufficiently well paid, and, in conse- 
quence of it, obliged to remain behind their 
colleagues even from the less powerful states 
of Europe. It might perhaps be well, in con- 
nexion with this subject, to compare the ex- 
penditures of our ministers abroad with those 
of the members of the corps diplomatique in 
Washington. Considering that our own min- 
isters abroad entertain out of their own small 
salaries or private fortunes, and that the 
entertainments of the foreign ministers in 
Washington are paid for by the respective 
governments, American hospitality abroad com- 
pares exceedingly well with the meagre Euro- 
pean show of that sort in the federal city. 
Our ministers abroad not only entertain Euro- 
peans, but are also expected to show some 
attention to their own countrymen, of whom 
there are at least five hundred times as many 
in London or Paris as there are Englishmen 
or Frenchmen entitled to similar honours from 
their ministers in Washington. I have known 
quite a respectable array of educated Europeans 
in Washington, but few of them could boast of 
receiving the merest official politeness from 
their ministers; while our own travellers in 
Europe expect our ministers abroad not only 
to breakfast and dine them, but to act as 
showmen to the ladies of the party. They 
must be presented at court and launched in 
society, or the minister may be presented with 
some stricture in a newspaper which, per- 
chance, is the only thing he receives free 
of postage while at his foreign post. Con- 
sidering all these things, our ministers in 
Europe maintain far more extensive establish- 
ments than the ministers of European powers 
in America. It is not uncommon for a foreign 
chargé in Washington to have rooms over a 
barber’s shop, or to hire a corner of the esta- 
blishment of a green-grocer, with a solitary 
negro boy Pompey for his whole suite; and yet 
what is the rent of a respectable house in 
Washington compared with that of suitable 
apartments in London or Paris. The rent of 
the latter would build a house in the city of 
Washington! 

It has been quite fashionable, for some years 
past, to retail the gaucheries of which our min- 
isters and chargés d’affaires were said to be 
guilty in Europe; yet it has been admitted on 
all hands, and by none more readily than 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, that our ill-paid, 
uninformed, gauche diplomatic servants have 
generally acquitted themselves very hand- 
somely of their tasks; while, not more than 
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three or four years ago, General Almonte, the 
then minister from Mexico, was considered 
the LEADER of the corps diplomatique in Wash- 
ington! When the United States claimed 
twenty-five millions of francs, as an indemnity 
due from France to our citizens, the best 
British periodicals, being fully convinced of 
the awkwardness and inexperience of our 
ministers abroad, made use of this laconic 
remark: ‘‘Jonathan has claimed the money, 
and Jonathan will have it;” and the prophecy 
became true. 

And now let us see what men the United 
States has had to represent her interests, suc- 
cessively, in England, France, Russia, and 
Germany, and compare them with the com- 
paratively obscure men whom Europe has 
sent to America. We were represented 
Franklin, John Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, Clay, John Quincy Adams, 
Rush, Gallatin, Dallas, Bucha- 
nan, Cass, Everett, Wheaton, and Bancroft,—a 
galaxy of statesmen, jurists, historians, and 
philosophers, of which any country in its 
palmiest days might well be proud, and em- 
bracing a greater number of men of historical 
renown, than fill the annals of all European 
diplomacy in the same space of time. In 
comparison to these men, all the names Europe 
has sent ws, might well befit the inmates of a 
charity hospital, and the best European writers 
would hardly assign them a better place among 
the notabilities of their own country. In short, 
our ill-paid diplomatic agents, the objects of 
so much private and official pity, have managed 
to maintain their rank and position; while the 
whole business of the corps diplomatique in the 
United States seems to consist in gracing the 
social circles of the boundless metropolis. It 
is they who set the fashions in Washington; 
but it does not appear that their influence 
extends over more than a dozen families. The 
people of Washington are essentially poor, and 
their imitation of outlandish manners seldom 
goes beyond a late hour for breakfast or dinner. 
The foreign ministers themselves have, within 
the last ten or twelve years, gradually reduced 
their expenses, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that the greater part of them do not nearly 
live surrounded by the comfort and elegance 
of our wealthy merchants in the Atlantic cities. 

Great stress is laid in Washington on having 
the entrée to a foreign minister, and great are 
the social privileges granted to some of these 
gentlemen for this sort of favour. In Europe, 
an ambassador’s house is scarcely looked upon 
as more private than a public hotel, and an 
invitation to the ball of a foreign minister is 
not valued higher than in New York the per- 
mission of joining ‘“‘a hop” at the Astor. 
Everybody goes, and no man of a certain 
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respectability can well be excluded. The case 
is different with the invitations to parties en 
petit comité, which are the only ones that 
entitle you to a call on the family of the 
minister ;—all others give you only the privi- 
lege of carding. The fact is, the corps diplo- 
matique, from its very position, cannot lead 
society in any country. The elements of 
which it is composed are too heterogeneous 
to admit of assimilation; and if such an assi- 
milation were possible, every civilized country 
would have a right to expect that its own 
standard of manners should be adopted by 
foreigners. 

Passing from the corps diplomatique to the 
other privileged classes of Washington, we 
come to the secretaries and heads of bureauz. 
The former live in Washington pretty much as 
they like—sometimes in accordance with their 
future hopes and aspirations. Those who ex- 
pect to rise higher, entertain pretty liberally ; 
those who expect to return to private life, or 
to try their fortunes once more in an inferior 
capacity, generally manage to live within their 
income, which is modest enough even for the 
sternest republicans. Once a year only they 
are obliged, by the custom of the place, to keep 
open house, and entertain whoever chooses to 
visit them, viz., on New Year’s day; but a glass 
of wine and a piece of cake is all that is expected 
of their hospitality. The heads of bureaux, 
for some time past, seem to have given up the 
practice of entertaining members and senators. 
Life is too short, and living too expensive, to 
waste money and politeness on men who, as 
the experience of former times has shown, 
are seldom propitiated by such a course. 
Instances have occurred, in which the invited 
guests of such parties have actually intrigued 
against their hospitable entertainers in favour 
of absent friends, so that mine host not only 
lost his wine and his trouble, but his place to 
boot. 

The President of the United States is, socially 
speaking, a being sui generis, that is, altogether 
beyond the reach of ordinary capacities. He 
is bound by no rule of etiquette except such 
as he establishes himself; and it is precisely 
for this reason that even the chief magistrate 
cannot contribute to the refinement and agree- 
able entertainment of Washington society. 
The President is a stranger in Washington; 
residing there only for a few years, and in- 
capable, during that short period, either to 
shake off the burdensome dignity of office, 
or the predilections and prejudices of party. 
Presidential usage requires him to receive 
friends and foes with apparent cordiality, 
and what is more, to dine them alphabeti- 
cally. Such entertainments must, from their 
very nature, be stiff and ceremonial, and can 
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only serve to render the hospitality of the 
White House an onerous duty to the American 
President. The presidential mansion, on this 
account, always has the appearance of the 
most cheerless building in the whole city; 
although its windows look into Virginia, the 
most hospitable state of the old confederacy. 
It is neither a castle, nor the humble dwelling 
of a private citizen; everybody has a right to 
go there, and yet none may say that he is sure 
of a hearty welcome. To the occupants pro 
tem, it may be something between a boarding- 
house and a family mansion, without the inde- 
pendence or comfort of either; but to the people 
of Washington, it is very little more than one 
of the departments of the government. It is a 
place for official receptions and bows; but the 
civilities there interchanged seldom warm into 
the agreeable liking of an acquaintance, and 
rarely into lasting friendship. There is no 
greater stranger in Washington than the Pre- 
sident himself; and strangers cannot be sup- 
posed to set the fashions or to exercise much 
influence on the standard of conventional 
manners. The early Virginia Presidents were, 
in this respect, a little better circumstanced. 
Their homes being near, they maintained 
an agreeable intercourse with their personal 
friends, which served as an introduction to a 
larger sphere of interesting acquaintances. 

One of the misfortunes of Washington con- 
sists undoubtedly in the asperity of political 
feelings, and the strong partisan character of 
many of its most conspicuous inhabitants. The 
people of the District have no vote in regard 
to the presidency, and yet nowhere are poli- 
tical distinctions more rigidly preserved and 
cherished. The town being small, every person 
of note is soon known; and as there seem to be 
few other pursuits in Washington than politics, 
differences in relation to them are constantly 
brought in view and commented upon. The 
best breeding cannot entirely suppress all feel- 
ing on the subject, and the periodical changes 
of members and officers are admirably calcu- 
lated to sharpen the stings of disappointment 
and revenge. There are, of course, men above 
the vexations of party; but their number is 
small, from the fact that there are but few 
private fortunes in Washington of sufficient 
magnitude to render their possessors indepen- 
dent, and scarcely any road to wealth, or even 
competence, except through official patronage. 
Everybody in Washington lives on the govern- 
ment or its functionaries, and every new admi- 
nistration necessarily unsettles every species of 
real and personal property. 

The strong partisan feeling in Washington 
is undoubtedly the cause why Congress has 
heretofore shown so little disposition to make 
the necessary appropriations for its improve- 
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ment. Washington is beautifully situated, and 


laid out in a manner infinitely superior to that 


of any other city in the Union. It might be 
made the abode of science and the arts, and 
become the resort of fortune, retired from the 
more arduous pursuits of life. It has admi- 
rable drives in the neighbourhood, and the 
Capitol grounds themselves are unsurpassed in 
the whole country for the beauty of the prospect 
enjoyed from them. The avenues are all as 
wide, or nearly so, as the Champs Elysées in 
Paris, and might, with proper care, be rendered 
shady and delightful. Congress ought to ap- 
propriate annually not less than the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars towards making 
Washington worthy of its name, and of being 
the metropolis of the giant republic of the 
nineteenth century; and this appropriation 
would probably be agreed to in Congress, but 
for the party hostilities exhibited by some of 
its inhabitants. Washington, with suitable im- 
provements, might be made the most delightful 
city in the United States. It might not, indeed, 
rival New York or Philadelphia in some respects ; 
but it would possess advantages possessed by 
no other city—such as close contact with the 
epitome of the national mind, constant fresh- 
ness of society, moving sketches of metropolitan 
and provincial life, and the indispensable pre- 
requisites of refined society—a constant number 
of families of independent fortune and position, 
who would be able to fix on some national, 
purely American standard of manners. Such 
a society, no doubt, Washington will, in the 
end, command in a superior degree to any 
other city in the Union; but it is not to be 
found there now, and may not be called into 
existence for the next ten years. 

To sum up, Washington is the most singular 
place in the world. Its most distinguished 
inhabitants, the gentlemen highest in office, 
have little or no influence on society, indeed 
they may hardly be said to belong to it; while 
those who constitute its chief ornaments are, 
after all, but officials; the few fortunes in Wash- 
ington being hardly sufficient to take the lead. 
Washington is, and will yet remain for many 
years, a huge caravansary for politicians from 
all parts of the globe; but few of the faithful 
will ever think of erecting mosques and harems 
in its neighbourhood. ‘You may there meet 
with many agreeable and entertaining people; 
but they are birds of passage like yourself, 
and so completely interspersed with persons 
of accidental position, whom nobody cares to 
know, that they only excite the desire of meet- 
ing them elsewhere, where one could enjoy 
their society without intrusion. 

The President’s social intercourse with the 
people of Washington is usually confined to 
receptions and levees, to which the public are 
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invited through the newspapers. My expe- 
rience about these receptions and levees is 
that they are the most tiresome things one 
can well conceive of, though exceedingly proper, 
nay, praiseworthy in themselves. The recep- 
tions are stiff from their very nature; being 
as it were obligatory on the part of the Pre- 
sident, and have yet this inconvenience, that 
they present you constantly with new faces, 
and that the 
enough to admit of an agreeable chat without 
The 
ease is different with the levees, which are 
always jammed after the fashion of the crush- 


company is seldom numerous 


being observed or noted by a reporter. 


room at the London Opera House. One cannot, 
of course, call this society; as well might you 
consider the people in the streets your com- 
pany; but the custom is laudable, and the idea 
which introduced it in perfect unison with the 
simplicity of our government. Once every 
month, if not oftener, the President opens his 
house, (which is in fact the people’s house, ) to 
all who wish to pay their respects to him. He 
receives them, not as their chief magistrate, 
but as a gentleman receives his invited guests, 
who, on that occasion, are his equals and must 


be treated with cordial civility. Considering 


that everybody goes, and that there is no | 


master of ceremonies appointed to preserve | tonian who did not complain of his ‘‘ domestics.” 


order and decorum among the visiters, the 
scene at the levee of an American President 
is a source of just pride to every citizen. I 
have never noticed any glaring impropriety 
such as one does notice occasionally at Euro- 
pean courts, where none are invited who have 
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very poverty of the people of Washington pro- 
tects them from the vulgar pride of wealth and 
the vices of a society merely based on fortune. 
There is none of the crudeness and arrogance 
of a fast-growing place, though of course none 
of the vigour and energy which accompany the 
movements of such communities. 


Washington, moreover, is delightful from the 
absence of all inquisitive neighbours, no matter 
in what part of the town you happen to reside. 
Neighbours, in a city, are always troublesome ; 
they are a sort of forced acquaintance which 
every one tries to get rid of as best he can, 
without giving offence or rendering himself 
obnoxious to their censure; their very sym- 
pathy is distressing, and even in prosperity 
little better than an annoyance. The people 
of Washington are not much troubled with such 
affectionate incumbrances, and a sudden tran- 
sition from Boston, for instance, to the federal 
city, must really produce a very lively sensation 
of individual and social independence. 


Again, Washington has no mob, though in 


| lieu thereof a mixed population of free blacks 


_and slaves, constituting by far the worst body 


not been regularly presented; and as to the | 


eagerness with which, according to foreign 
criticism, ‘‘the universal mob at a President’s 
levee” attack the refreshments, it has been 
vastly exceeded by the select mob of French- 
men and Englishmen in their rush to the sup- 
per-room at the Tuileries. I doubt whether 
any European sovereign would be personally 
safe in throwing his palace open to a mixed 
multitude, and there is certainly no city in 
Europe the entire population of which would, 
under such circumstances, conduct themselves 
with such distinguished propriety as the people 
of Washington. 

And here I think it is proper that I should 
notice some of the agreeable things in and 
about the federal city, which atone really in 
a great measure for its foibles. One of them 
is the unpretending, generous hospitality which 
the people extend, without scarcely an excep- 
tion, to respectable strangers from all parts of 
the Union. There are no ‘ vulgar upstarts” 
about Washington, there is no ‘‘ codfish aristo- 
cracy,” as Mr. Bennett has baptized it, no 
irritating and offensive exclusiveness on the 
part of self-constituted ‘“‘ upper classes.” The 











the United States. I do not 
remember having conversed with a Washing- 


of servants in 


As the evil is generally felt, I wonder they do 
not propose some adequate means of effecting 
a cure. 
is a pretty good offset against the absence of 
good servants, and adds certainly much to the 
security of property in the District, the whole 
of which is guarded by about sixteen watch- 
men and an auxiliary guard, of which I never 
saw but the captain.—Perhaps the rest are 
militia ! 


At all events, the absence of a mob 


Among the other good things in Washington, I 
must not forget to mention a very important one 
in all cities and all times; I would here allude 
to the absence of all provincial feeling, and 
the presence of a high-toned comprehensive 
patriotism which embraces the whole Union. 
This is the more gratifying when contrasted 
with the state pride of the inhabitants of other 
cities, which but too often degenerates into a 
sentiment almost antagonistical to American- 
ism. To whatever extent partisan feelings in 
politics may be carried in Washington, a ge- 
nuine imperishable love of the Union, of the 
whole country, is a characteristic quality of its 
inhabitants. One cannot but be convinced 
that here, after all, beats the national heart! 
With all the vexations of mind and body to 
which strangers are exposed in the federal 
city, few will leave it without grateful remem- 
brances, and an attachment to its very soil, 
which will make a return to it an object of 
gratification and delight. 
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“GIVE ME BACK MY LETTERS.” 


BY MISS E. BOG 


Give back thy letters?—Take them—there, ] 
I’ve done with them, and thee! | 
They’re hollow as the empty air, 
And worthless, now, to me. 


I prized them only while I deemed 

Thy heart was in each line; 
I worshipped truth, and never dreamed 

I bowed at falsehood’s shrine. 


Ah, life’s illusions are so sweet, 
An age in them is told! 

Years are outstript by visions fleet, 
Which pass, and leave us, old. 


Like rose leaves scattered on the wine, 
The poisoned draught to hide, 

So did each written page of thine 
Conceal deception’s tide. 


Then take thy letters back again, 
And read them if thou wilt, 

And let them shame the treacherous pen, 
Which love’s false fabric built. 


ART. 


Take back the memory of the past! 
I have abolished all— 

’Tis sealed within thy packet, fast, 
That thou may’st it recall. 


I cast it from me, and am free, 
For now, I know thee not! 

Unmasked, I find thou art not he, 
Whom I had ne’er forgot. 


The semblance only thou dost wear, 
The intellectual face, 

From Nature stolen, or elsewhere . 
It must have found its place. 


And thou dost ask thy letters, now, 
The missives of thy art! 

A scornful smile is on my brow, 
And lightness in my heart. 


Take back—take back thy written words! 
They have no power for me! 

Truth only has the strength that girds 
A lasting memory. 





THE RIVAL SONGSTERS. 


BY MISS E. A. STARR. 


(See Engraving.) 


Au! plume thy crest, my pretty bird, 
And shake thy happy wings, 
In glad defiance of the cage 
That o’er thee empty swings; 
And tune the song that thrilled the groves 
Of thine own tropic clime, 
As swelled each note to the magic touch, 
Of the bright year’s flowery prime. 


Perchance thy mate, in yonder vine, 
Awaits thy charméd note, 

To spread the wing, and on the air 
In wooing dalliance float. 

I hear his call, his clear, low call, 
And from my hand you flutter, 

To pour a strain which seems to trill 
To a thought too sweet to utter. 


Yet which of all thy rapturous strains 
Can ever tell for me, 

The bliss which gathers at my heart, 
In a gush of melody ? 








The strong delight, the human joy, 
Thy tones can ne’er express ; 

For thy tiny breast, with such a theme, 
Would break with happiness. 


The summer leaves will bring to thee, 
Dear wish, a happy nest, 

But not so dear as the tender hope 
Which triumphs in my breast; 

Which springs with instant blushes forth, 
To a charm I cannot speak, 

Though I feel it warming at my heart, 
And mantling on my cheek. 


Other vines may bud and thickets bloom, 
By the spring dews gently wet, 

My heart is still the happiest thing 
Of all the season yet; 

And birds may sing their vernal joys, 
With love’s entrancing art, 

But the happy voice outvies them all, 
Which is warbling at my heart. 


“THE BEAUTIFUL THINGS OF’—SARTAIN. 


BY ‘‘ELIZA’’-B 


THEY'RE not the gems of a plundered sea, 

The wealth of a pirate’s “ Treasury ;” 

Nor the angry gleams in a spinster’s eye, 
When she grasps her “ plates” in ecstasy; 

Nor the fashion-paint on a faded cheek ; 

Nor the evil wish that the tongue must speak ; 
Nor a lady’s “pages” decked for show, 


ETH. 


With their awkward limbs in liveried glow. 
Lovelier things than these are in “ Sartain” :— 
The jewels that shine when the case is gone; 
The winning look and the gentle tone; 

The painter’s touch and the poet’s thought; 
And wisdom’s wealth into beauty wrought:— 
These are the beautiful things of Sartain! 
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ROSALIE. 


A BALLAD. 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


FULL many dreamy summer days, 
Full many wakeful summer nights, 
Fair Rosalie had walked the ways 
Wherein young Love delights. 


Love took her by the willing hand— 
And oft she kissed the smiling boy— 
He led her through his native land, 
The innocent fields of Joy. 


As oft the evening tryste was set, 
In cedarn grottoes far apart, 
That young and lovely maiden met 
The Minstrel of her heart. 


Then Time, like some celestial barque, 
With viewless sails and noiseless oars, 
Conveyed them through the starry dark 
Beyond the midnight shores. 


And once he sang enchanted words, 
In music fashioned to her choice, 
Until the many dreaming birds 
Learned music from his voice. 


He sang to her of charméd realms, 
Of streams and lakes discerned by chance, 
Of fleets, with golden prows and helms, 
Deep freighted with romance; 


Of vales, of purple mountains far, 
With flowers below and stars above, 
And of all homelier things that are 
Made beautiful by Love; 


Of rural days, when harvest sheaves 
Along the heated uplands glow, 
Or when the forest mourns its leaves, 
And nests are full of snow. 


He sang how evil evermore 
Keeps ambush near our holiest ground, 
But how an angel guards the door 
Wherever Love is found. 


Even while he sang new flowers had bloomed, 
New stars looked through the river mist, 
And suddenly the moon illumed 
The temple of their tryste. 


And with those flowers he crowned her there, 
With vows which Time should not revoke; 
Then from the nearest bough his hair 
She bound with druid oak. 


Oh, moon and stars, oh leaves and flowers, 
Ye heard their plighted accents then— 
And heard within those sacred bowers 
The tramp of arméd men! 


Her father spake ; his angry word 
The youth returned in Keener heat; 
But when replied the old man’s sword, 
The youth lay at his feet. 
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And as a dreamer breathless, weak, 
From some immeasured turret thrown, 
For very terror cannot shriek, 
Fair Rosalie dropt down. 


They raised her in her drowning swoon, 
And placed her on a palfrey white ; 
A statue, paler than the moon, 
They bore her through the night. 


Loud rang the many horses’ hoofs, 
Like forging hammers, fast and full ; 
To her they seemed to tread on woofs 
Of deep and noiseless wool. 


And like a fated bridal flower, 
From some betrothed bosom blown, 
They bore her to her prison tower, 
And left her there alone. 


And when the cool auroral air 
Had won her tangled dreams apart, 
She found the blossoms in her hair— 
Their memory in her heart. 


She rose and paced the chamber dim, 
And watched the dying moon and stars, 
Until the sun’s broad burning rim 
Blazed through the lattice bars. 


About her face the warm light stole, 
And yet her eyes no radiance won ; 
For through the prison of her soul 
There streamed no morning sun. 


The day went by; and o’er the vale 
She saw the rising river mist; 
And like a bride, subdued and pale, 
Arrayed her for the tryste, 


In nuptial robes, long wrought by stealth, 
With opals looped, pearl-broidered hems: 
And at her waist a cinctured wealth 
Of rare ancestral gems. 


The stars came out, and by degrees 
She heard a distant music swell, 
While through the intervening trees 

Sang the glad chapel bell. 


She heard her name, and knew the call: 
At once the noiseless doors swung wide; 
She passed the shadowy stair and hall— 
And One was at her side. 


One, whose dear voice had charmed her long, 
And wooed her spirit to delight, 
With airs of wild unwritten song, 
On many a summer night. 


They passed the village hand-in-hand! 
They gazed upon the minster towers, 
And heard behind a singing band 
Of maidens bearing flowers. 
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Age blessed them as they gaily passed, 
And rosy children danced before, 
Until with trembling hearts at last 
They gained the chapel door 


But music in its triumph brings 
New courage unto old and young; 
And with a rustle, as of wings, 
The choir arose and sung. 


And while the anthem, loud or low, 
Swung round them like a golden cloud, 
They walked the aisle, subdued and slow, 
And at the altar bowed. 


And sacred hands were o’er them spread, 
And blessings passed away in prayer : 
And then the soul of music sped 
Once more throughout the air 


MIDNIGHT 
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It swelled and dropped and waving rose, a 
With flights for ever skyward given, 
Like birds whose pinions spread and close, 
And rise thereby to heaven. 
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A murmur, like the soft desire 
Of leafy airs, went up the skies, 
And Rosalie beheld the choir 
On angel wings arise. 


Bright angels all encompassed her, 
An angel in the altar stood, 
And all her train of maidens wer 
A wingéd multitude. 


The chapel walls dissolved and swept 
Away, like mists when winds arise, 
For Rosalie that hour had kept 
Her tryste in Paradise 


MUSINGS 


IN A GRAVE-YARD. 


BY MRS. J. 


In the grave-yard of the First Presbyterian Church, in Easton, Pa., there is a simple, modest tomb-stone with this 
inscription, “Our Lirtte Jonnny.” This tomb, which marks the resting-place of a sweet, precocious boy, is the scene 


of the following verses, written by his Mother.—Eb. | 


Tis past, tis o’er, my beautiful hath faded— 

The grave now holds my treasure, and the sod 

Rests on this bosom’s idol! Have I made it 

My soul’s deep worship, and forgot my God ?— 

If so, O Mightiest, to thy chastening rod 

I bow submissive. ’Neath this churchyard stone 

Tis well that thus my prized, my gifted lies 

Down in that dark, cold, silent bed alone, 

Mourned by the night-wind’s sad and fitful sighs; 
Watched by the wakeful stars’ soft, pitying, pensive eyes. 


O ye pure orbs, why steal ye thus at even 

So voiceless and so mournful? Have you all 

Forgot the exulting shout that rang through heaven, 

When first among you rolled this glowing ball, 

Warm from God’s hand? Where now the joyous call 

Of his glad sons? Ye bright ones, that adorn 

Yon cloudless firmament, my anxious ears 

List for your hymns in vain; and coming morn, 

In her bright robe, that hides your fading spheres, 

Shows me Earth’s graves all wet, all glittering with your | 
tears. 


| 


Why weep you thus for her in night and sadness? 

Are there no graves but hers? Has she alone 

Lost her primeval lustre? Shall not gladness 

Visit again this lone, this stricken one ?— 

How is her beauty changed, her splendour gone !— 
Daughter of heaven, thy glorious brow is clouded— 
Tombs are thy children’s birthright—death their dower! 
O lost, degenerate one, in darkness shrouded, 

Dimmed is thy gold, bright pageant of an hour; 

And sin’s dread serpents hiss within thy fairest bower. 


} 


L. GRAY. 


Weep on, ye pitying orbs, though vain your weeping ;— 
With tears her graves bedew; she, only she 

Mourns her departed. None with you are sleeping— 
You have no vault, no tomb, no cemetery ; 

Sinless, immortal, deathless, strong, and free! 

Can ye give nought but tears? Have you no power 

To heal her griefs? no balm to soothe her pain ?— 

O for some mighty hand, some favouring hour! 
Descend, descend, and break this torturing chain, 

Bind up her bleeding heart, and bid her smile again. 
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Tis vain, all vain: yet hath she consolation; 

Tis earth to earth, ’tis dust to dust we give— 

The spirit cannot die. The termination 

Of wo, is death,—man dies that he may live— 
Dies but a holier being to receive! 

The enraptured soul, upspringing, chainless, free, 
Exulting, trembling, spreads her untried wing! 
Hark! hear ye not that heavenly harmony? 

’Tis the glad song that the redeeméd sing, 


| “Where is thy victory, grave! © Death, where is thy 


sting?” 


Weep not, thou stricken one, though darkness o’er thee, 
And sin, and hell, have cast this mournful pall; 

Fair, bright, unnumbered years are yet before thee; 
Arise, and shine, thou holiest of them all! 


| Thy very dust shall live. Forth from the thrall 
| Of the dark tomb thy slumbering ones shall rise ! 
| Hark! the Archangel’s voice, the trumpet’s call! 


Earth shall be made a heaven, the joy of joys, 
The ransomed of her God, the wonder of the skies! 
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BY MRS. E. 


Wuo that ever saw her, could forget her? 
That serene face—in which benignity lent its 
radiance to classic features, marked by strength 
of purpose and resolute action; that figure— 
the very ideal of the Roman Matron—that, clad 
in the sober habit of the Quaker, assumed no 
stateliness of carriage, but moved to the inborn 
grace and dignity of a Scripture prophetess ; 
while the kerchief folded her 
bosom, seemed the brooding wing of the dove, 


snowy across 


whose pure and peaceful spirit dwelt within. 
She looked not over forty when I first saw her ; 


but had been called Aunt Rachel by the reve- 
rent villagers for many years, as she came 


the sacred character of a 


preacher; had won all ears by her truthful, 


among them in 
melodious tones, and all hearts by the love 
that overflowed her own, and like an ever-living 
spring, made green all her pleasant borders. 
The term aunt, in her case, was evidently one 
of respect and endearment; not as applied to 
the doctress, nurse, or spinster-gossip of the 
village. It was used in part as a compromise 
the Mrs. or Madam, that would have 
offended her Yea and Nay sect, as the atmo- 


for 


sphere of sacredness that surrounded her, to a 
conventional people, quite forbade the oriental 
Rachel, even though it brought to mind, in its 
simplicity, the beautiful Scripture heroine ; for 
Aunt Rachel’s admirers were not confined to 
the Society of Friends; she recognised nume- 
rous friends among ‘‘ the world’s people” also. 
Nor were her ministrations limited to her own 
sect: wherever a sick-bed was approachable, 
Aunt Rachel; not with the 
budget of nostrums and loud voice of expostu- 


there was found 


lation; but moving, like a noiseless spirit, to 
smooth the sufferer’s pillow—whispering in 
gentle tone the consoling word, or sending the 
voiceless prayer to Heaven, whose response was 
peace, nestling silently to the heart of the dying. 
To the young people of the neighbourhood, 
Aunt Rachel was emphatically ‘‘a mother in 


Israel.”’ Her inexpressibly gentle manner, 


AUNT RACHEL. 
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nity, her fortunes had in early life been united 
to ‘‘a small pattern of a man” in every sense 
of the adjective. She obeyed, to the letter of 
the law, the divine mandate, ‘‘ Let the wife see 
that she reverence her husband ;”’ while, by an 
irresistible law of mind, her weaker half was 
The ill- 
matched but peaceful pair owned and occupied 
one of the amplest dwellings of the village, and 
were the possessors of a flourishing farm some 
three miles distant. Thus Aunt Rachel’s purse, 
though not as large as her heart, often added 
to her unuttered prayers its untrumpeted 
alms. 


quietly guided by the stronger. 


Her house was the home of hospitality, 
and while her immediate family consisted only 
of her passive spouse, herself, and servants, 
she generally headed a large well-filled board. 
Teaching the Scriptures at home, and preach- 
ing wherever and whenever the spirit moved, 
were considered a divine right with which her 
meek Jeremiah never interfered. The good 
Book was placed beside her daily at the break- 
fast-table, and after the meal was over, her 
family and guests enjoyed a scriptural feast, 
enriched by the modulations of her heaven- 
toned voice. 

Aunt Rachel’s, was a name familiar not only 
to the neighbouring towns, but to the cities 
also; and dearly was it revered in the “city of 
Brotherly Love,” whose ‘‘ yearly meetings”’— 
despite their inevitable rainy accompaniment, 
she always attended. Whenever moved by the 
spirit to preach at a distance, the male mem- 
bers of the meeting to which she belonged 


awaited her bidding, vying with one another 
for the honour of conducting her to the ap- 


pointed place. Thus without egotism, assump- 


_ tion or strife, she swayed all hearts, as gently 


and caressingly as the sweet southwest moves 

the vernal grove, or the rejoicing flowers. 
Among the young people of the village, was 

a beautiful maiden, who attached herself to 


, Aunt Rachel at first sight, and became, in the 


| course of time, to her as a daughter. 


united with a keen perception, and delicate | 


appreciation of all their pleasures, pains, and 
prospects, gained confidence unasked, and love 
unstinted. 
teristic of an intermeddler, she became the re- 
pository of all heart-secrets—the mother-con- 
Aunt 
Rachel was not a maiden lady: by some unac- 


fessor of the youthful community. 


countable accident, or some imperceptible affi- 


Thus without the remotest charac- | 





_expostulation of her less impassioned friend, 


The 
affection between them, exceeding even the 
ties of nature, could only be compared to the 
attachment of Naomi and Ruth. Indeed Alice 
became so enthusiastic in her love at one time, 
that she would fain have forsaken her home 
and sect, declaring to Aunt Rachel, ‘‘ Where 
thou livest, I will live—thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God, my God!” But the kind 
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prevailed over her impulses so far as to pre- 
vent a public renunciation of her religion, and 
she endeavoured to content herself, by listen- 
ing in private to the inspired lessons of her 
sacred teacher; or hand in hand with her, 
leaving in spirit the tumultuous world, and 
‘getting into the quiet,” as Aunt Rachel de- 
fined their seasons of silent worship. Alice 
ras the daughter of a retired merchant, who 
had left the city to finish his days in seclusion, 
competence, and the free air of the country. 
The lovely companion of his youth had yielded 
her life in presenting him a daughter, and 
grief once settled on his heart, like a bird of 
night, departed not till she hatched a melan- 
choly brood, that lived a fluttering life, but 
never forsook their secret nest. He became 
stern and morose, and even the smiles of his 
motherless daughter had no sunshiny influence 
to draw forth the gloomy fledglings that he 
therished in his bosom. Alice’s nature, ever 
brimming with love, needed only the touch of 
sympathy to overflow, and her affection for 
Aunt Rachel was the outgushing of a heart 
whose deep had never till then been stirred. 
What a scene for a painter was it, when she 


sat at the feet of her spiritual teacher, her blue | 


eyes—like dewy violets opening to the light of 
heaven—looking up to the countenance where 
‘‘majestic sweetness sat enthroned’”—whose 
sublime beauty formed a fitting contrast to the 
poetic loveliness of the fair creature beside 
her ! 

One regret mingled with their daily com- 
munion: it was on the part of Aunt Rachel, 
that her only child—her darling son — had 
married just previous to her acquaintance with 


to her bosom as a daughter literally as well as 
spiritually. She was the realization of the 
fair, ideal-bride she had depicted for her son; 
and he—she said it with the self-consciousness 
that becomes true greatness, and is not in 
opposition to humility, for she had trained him 
—was the noble being that could have appre- 
ciated and cherished the confiding Alice! But 
Aunt Rachel’s son, who lived at a distance 
from her, had a friend, who was the companion 
of his youth; they had grown up to manhood 
together, and now were united in a professional 
business. Next to her son, he was dearest to 
her heart, and was as yet unmarried. No 
wonder then, that the Quakeress often spoke of 
him in the highest terms to Alice, and even 
intimated the fond wish that, when they should 
meet, an attachment might spring up between 
them. To such intimations the maiden re- 
sponded with natural enthusiasm; for in her 
love for Aunt Rachel, and the romance of her 
nature, she began to indulge soft dreams of a 
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commingle with her own, and whose manly beau- 
ty would fill her admiring eye, as the embodiment 
of her early imaginings. After a while, this 
project became a subject of daily conversation 
between the Friend and her protégée—an idea 
that took such hold of their imaginations, that 
it seemed something actually settled. Aunt 
Rachel’s belief that they were designed by 
heaven for each other, gave a sacredness to 
the subject; and to her partial eye both parties 
were so nearly perfection, that she never 
dreamed they could be anything less in each 
other’s eyes. Whether she mentioned the 
matter in her letters, we cannot say; but may 
safely infer that this pet plan was not concealed 
from her darling son, and that he had no 
secrets to keep from his friend. 

One spring morning, as Alice was gathering 


| wild flowers in her father’s woodland, she was 


surprised by a sudden apparition crossing her 
path, whose form and face corresponded so 
entirely with her ideal of Wallace—as Aunt 
Rachel called her uwnmated mate—that she 
started, and inadvertently uttered some excla- 
mation that drew the stranger’s attention ; 
when her agitation so increased, that she had 
to support herself against a tree. The gentle- 
man taking her excitement for alarm, stepped 
towards her, and bowing respectfully, apolo- 
gized for his intrusion, adding that the in- 
viting spring atmosphere had led him farther 
from his duties than he intended; when, mo- 
destly begging her to add some flowers he had 
himself been gathering, to her bouquet, he bade 
her good morning, calling her name, much to 
her surprise : while she scarcely recovered her- 


‘self sufficiently to receive with graciousness 
Alice; that she could not take the lovely girl | 


either the apology, or the flowers; but stam- 
mering out, ‘‘ Not at all,”—*‘‘ Thank you, sir!” 
she watched him as he left the wood in the 
direction of the village. He was out of sight 
before Alice recovered her composure, and 
long did she sit, pondering over what seemed 
more like a vision than a reality. ‘‘ And he 
spoke my name,” thought she. ‘It cannot be 


that Wallace has come to the village unknown 
to Aunt Rachel—yet it must be he; or why did 


I feel so when he appeared? and why did his 


' voice thrill through me, like the music of my 


dreams? Perhaps he surprised me purposely, 


} . . 
| preferring such to a formal first-meeting. Pos- 


| 
| 


lordly and loving being whose ardent soul would | 


sibly Aunt Rachel sent him to the wood, think- 
ing I might be there. She is right—a person 
of such appearance must have a noble mind 
and nature! How strikingly he is what I ima- 
gined Wallace to be! But I must hasten home; 
there is, no doubt, a message for me there from 
Aunt Rachel.” Here the young lady made a 
sudden start, and with it, a new idea seemed to 
strike her mind and produce a change of 
expression on her countenance. As she walked 
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‘But this 
gentleman was a scholar,—I saw a book under 
Can he be the new professor at the 


homeward her thoughts ran thus. 


his arm. 
college, of whom my father spoke as the son of 
his old friend, Judge Carlton? I will not think 
so—it Wallace—it is he that I have 
seen in my thought.” 

The very suggestion of another had given her 
the strange guiltiness of feeling, that one really 
betrothed might be supposed to have, whose 
mind had wandered from its constancy, and 
she entered the house in a state between self- 
reproach, hoping, and fearing. Not on familiar 
terms enough with her father to make inqui- 
ries touching the young man, she judiciously 
restrained the question that rose to her lips on 
meeting him, and not finding the hoped-for 
message from Aunt Rachel, she remained at 
home the rest of the day. 
proached, she was sitting by the window look- 
ing abstractedly out into the twilight, when a 





must be 


can that be?’ reminded her that she was in 
the same room with him. The servant ushered 
in a gentleman, who handed a letter to her 
father, on reading which, he introduced the 
stranger to his daughter as Mr. Carlton. She 
rose and courtesied with as much composure as 
she could assume, recognising in the twilight 
the outline of the person she had met in the 
wood. His voice had the same deep melody in 
her ear, and the same air of high breeding 
marked his every word and gesture. She 
could not command herself sufficiently to join 
in the conversation with ease; but occasionally 
made a remark, which was received by the 
young man with evident pleasure. Her father 
made himself more than usually agreeable, and 
when Mr. Carlton rose to depart, his call not 
having exceeded the bounds of courtesy, he 
cordially invited him to visit them again. When 
Alice retired to her chamber, a crowd of uneasy 
thoughts oppressed her, such as she had never 
experienced before. For the first time, the 
remembrance of Aunt Rachel gave her pain 
instead of peace; for how could she tell her of 
her adventure in the wood—of Mr. Carlton’s 
visit, and least of all, the emotions he had 
excited? It would grieve her friend, and yet, 
how could she withhold anything from her 
whose bosom had so long been the repository 
of all her thoughts? Then her mind would 
revert to the beautiful young man again, and 
yielding to pleasurable emotions, for a time she 
would forget all else. So she fell asleep on 
this first night of «~ new existence, io dream 
alternately of Aunt Rachel and the stranger. 
The following day she did receive a message 
to go to her friend, which she obeyed with 
trembling steps; but on meeting her, the more 
than ordinary smile of pleasure with which she 


AUNT RACHEL 


| 


was welcomed, gave a fortunate reassurance to 
} 


heart, am her 


‘ -_ 
Aunt Rache 


her colposure to manners. 
‘med her that she had just re- 
ceived a letter from her son, containing the 
joyful information that he and his friend would 
soon be with her. ‘But Alice, thou art not 
well!” she said, on turning to meet the young 
lady’s affectionate response ; ‘* thy cheek is not 


so rosy as it was when I saw thee last—I 


| feared thou wert sick, not seeing thee yester- 


day.” Alice quieted her fears by saying that 
it was nothing but a headache that affected her 
spirits a little; yet owing to pleasing anticipa- 
tion on the one part, and some sort of expecta- 


| tion on the other, that can scarcely be defined, 


As evening ap- | 


their interview was not that ‘‘ getting into the 
quiet’”’ which they were accustomed tc, and 
visit less composed 
agreed to spend the 


Alice returned from her 


than she went. She had 


following day with Aunt Rachel, when her 
| guests were expected to arrive, and somehow 
rap at the door, followed by her father’s ‘‘ Who 


or other, she felt no pleasure at the thought. 
But go she must—and did. The fatted calf 
had been killed, and all things were in abun- 
dant readiness for the return of the long-absent 
son. The expectant mother was too much 
engaged in her substantial preparations to 
notice any despondence on the part of her 
her an 
her head was relieved; and 
Alice rallied herself continually to sympathize 
in her joy. 


young friend, after receiving from 
assurance that 


About noon, a carriage drove up to the door, 
from which the expected and devoted twain 
alighted, and were welcomed with the affec- 
tionate dignity and grace that controlled Aunt 
There 
was no outburst of rapture—no nervous excita- 
bility ; but there was the heart-toned saluta- 
tion, and the feeling grasp of hands—the true 
eloquence of love! 


Rachel alwavs, and on every occasion. 
e > | 


Alice withdrew to an inner 
apartment, that her presence might not be a 
restraint on the meeting, where, at the proper 
time, Aunt Rachel presented her son William, 
and his friend Wallace. The pleasing allitera- 
tion of the names, uttered with the peculiar 
pathos of that voice, brought a beaming smile 
to the face of Alice, and her greeting was 
unaffectedly kind. In William, she saw at once 
the fulfilment of every noble expectation; but 
in his friend, she recognised nothing of all her 
bright imaginings. He was indeed manly in 
appearance, and not unprepossessing ; his man- 
ners and conversation proved him to be the 
accomplished gentleman ; but—but—he was 
not her Wallace! With true good taste, Aunt 
Rachel sent no scrutinizing glances at the 
young people, as they conversed; nor did she 
leave them purposely to entertain each other, 
but divided her kind attentions with the ease 
and affability of good breeding. William was 
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full of anecdote and humour, yet never for- 
getting his inborn and educated refinement; 
and Wallace made himself highly agreeable 
even to Alice, who, it was not difficult to see, 
had made a very different impression on him, 
from that which he had made on her. It 
needed not, therefore, the repeated interviews 
that were afforded them, during the several 
weeks’ visit of Aunt Rachel’s guests, for Wal- 
lace to become the fervent lover of Alice, or for 
her to determine that she could only be his 
friend: nor to the penetrating mind of the 
Quakeress was any watchfulness necessary to 
an understanding of the different states of these 
young people’s minds. The discovery which 
she made on the day of their introduction, was 
the greatest disappointment of her life. She 
had dwelt so long, and so deeply on the desired 
connexion, that in her own mind it was con- 
summated before they met; she could not now 
bring herself to believe that it would never 
take place—time and further acquaintance 
would certainly effect what on one side was 
wanting, and then her own influence—she was 
not unconscious of its power—she flattered her- 
self must prevail in the end. She did not 
therefore discourage the attentions of Wallace, 
though Alice did, without coquetry or unkind- 
ness ; for she felt for her friend and the young 
man, more than she did for herself, to whom 
remained the most trying duty of her life—that 
of communicating to Aunt Rachel the unalte- 
rable condition of her mind; and many were 
her silent petitions to Heaven, for strength to 
face the trial. Their affection was of that con- 
fiding and sympathetic nature, that the thought 
of marring it, was like plucking out a right 
eye. Yet she could not perjure herself at the 
altar—she could not give her hand without her 
heart; it was contrary to the instincts of her 
truthful being—it was in opposition to all the 
teachings of her spiritual guide. She resolved 
to throw herself on the affection of Aunt Rachel 
—to tell her that if she loved at all, it was— 
not Wallace! 

On a June morning, without a cloud—a very 
Sabbath of nature, when not a breeze moved 
perceptibly the forest leaves, when even the 
birds seemed to sing in an undertone, and 
calm pervaded everything—aAlice arose with a 
quiet in her mind that harmonized with the 
scene, and resolved to embrace the tranquil 
hour to lay her inmost heart at the feet of her 
friend. Tapping gently on the door of her 
private apartment, the kindly voice she knew 
so well bade her come in. Aunt Rachel raised 
her eyes from the sacred volume on her lap to 
welcome her child, and there was something so 
touchingly soulful in their expression, that 
tears rushed to the eyes of Alice, and she 
threw herself on the bosom of her friend, and 
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wept aloud, uttering only the words, ‘ Forgive, 
forgive me!” ‘*Forgive me, my daughter!” 
was the response, and the twain were one 
soul! 

The following day Aunt Rachel’s guests de- 
parted, taking with them her almost divine 
benediction: on her serene brow was visible 
no trace of the disappointment that had sunk 
to the very well-spring of her being. Alice 
cheated herself into the belief that her friend 
had, after all, suffered less than she had; and 
when a few days following, she found her sick 
to her bed with a nervous fever, she only attri- 
buted it to grief at parting with her son. Most 
assiduously did she watch by her pillow, imi- 
tating her own quietness in the sick chamber, 
blessing her with the balm of noiseless minis- 
tration, even as she had blessed others. It 
was long before disease yielded at all to 
quietude and the best medical aid; and when 
it did subside, the healthful tone of existence 
had departed, and she was never again Aunt 
Rachel, physically or mentally. Her presence 
no more beautified ‘‘the place of the Sanc- 
tuary ;” nor was her voice lifted up again in 
harmony with the living truth. The meek 
flock that she had led ‘‘ into green pastures and 
beside the still waters,” sat ‘“‘by Babel’s 
streams,” and wept a lost shepherdess; or 
were scattered on barren mountains, ‘‘ as sheep 
without a shepherd.” 

A succession of misfortunes followed close 
upon Aunt Rachel’s disappointment and ill- 
ness: her always weak companion, Jeremiah, 
became imbecile in body and mind; her pro- 
perty ‘‘ took wings ;’’ and—oh, I weep to tell 
it!—her William—“ the only son of his mother, 
and she” more than ‘‘a widow’—was taken 
from her by relentless death. She retired to 
her farm-house, the shadow of her former self 
—one, from whom the glory once departed, 
could return no more! Yet she never com- 
plained; nor ceased to exert every faculty to the 
utmost, to bear, without breaking, her load of 
calamity ; but the burden proved heavier than 
even she could bear. Just at this time too, when 
Alice longed more than ever to stay by and 
comfort her friend, her father suddenly ascer- 
tained that the climate of his country resi- 
dence did not agree with his health, and de- 
termined to go south. This was breaking the 
last link that bound Aunt Rachel to earth, 
and like tearing out the heartstrings from 
poor Alice’s bosom. ‘Their parting is not to be 
described ! 

Alice’s letters were the chief earthly consola- 
tion of Aunt Rachel during the six months that 
followed, and they revealed to her, what the 
timid girl had never dared to speak, the first 
meeting of two heaven-matched lovers in her 
father’s woodland—their warmer meeting at 
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the sunny south, and that the 
wood, had become to her— 


“The fair fulfilment of her poesy, 


When her young heart first yearned for sympathy ! 
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In “‘a dim religious” twilight of 
lay the almost sainted Quakeress, 0 


stranger of the 
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| 
October, 


n a bed 


whose pillows and covering of stainless white, 
not only spoke the purity of her character and 
sect, but reminded the beholder of the ‘linen | 


clean and white, which was the right 


eousness 
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It is they! Bid them hasten! 
was spoken, with the assurance of answered 
prayer, by the dying saint. Softly moved the 
door, yet the light step on its threshold had 
now the weight of sorrow in its tread—/elt, 


‘Tt is she! 


rather than heard—as it advanced to the bed- 


side. 

‘*Aunt Rachel!” and ‘Jt is thou!” were the 
simultaneous words, followed by tears that 
warm and fast mingled with the cold drops 
that circled the brow of the dying. 

‘“‘T have come for thy last embrace—for thy 


departing blessing on ws, who will stand as one 


of the saints” in the beatific vision. Her | 
moments were ebbing away as rapidly, as 
silently, as fall the sands of the hour-glass; 
yet her spiritual sight was growing ‘ brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day.” 

‘¢Hear’st thou wheels approaching, faithful 


nurse ?” 


for hours, with a tone of intense interest. 


‘¢ Vea,” 


$9? 


stopped at thy door 


BY 

SUNSET’S pale arrows shivering near and fa 
A little gray bird on an oaken tree 

Pouring its tender plaint, and eve’s lone st 
Resting its silver rim upon the sea! 


In dismallest abandonment she lies— 
The undone Thisbe, witless of the night, 


said the voice that had been silent | 
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by thy sacred grave! 
‘*My daughter, I have seen ye together in 
my visions—it is well—the spirit says amen to 
the bride!” 
They knelt, hand in hand, at her sign—the 
already cold palm was laid on that ‘ united 
head”—-silence brooded over the 


scene, and 


_with that unuttered but deep-felt blessing, 


was the reply, ‘‘and now they have 


passed imperceptibly a spotless spirit to the 
realms of PEACE. 
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Looking the sweet time from her mournful eyes, 


With her thin fingers, a most piteous sight. 


Like violets white in hollow meadow-ground, 


Shut from the broad and garish eye of ds 


Ly; 


So ’neath her soft arms, claspéd, interwound, 


The milky beauty of her bosom lay. 


O’er her sweet cheek the sprouting grasses 
And the round moon’s gray, melancholy 
Creeps thro’ the darkness, all unfelt. unsee 
And folds her tender limbs from the chil 
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Lo! she, the bright-eyed one, whose glance abo 
The lit page plays, and lights up answering ey 
Lo! she, the beautiful, whose spirit sighs 
Where Shakespeare’s spell-wand calls the hear 
Lo! she, the mightiest, at whose trumpet-shou 
A Milton’s wingéd words soar from earthly tie 
Lo! she, enchantress, stirred by whom arise 
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Beside her on the hill the Twilight lies, 
Twisting her pallid hands with the bright hair 

That trembles in the light of her clear eyes, 
Like strings of daffodils in the blue air. 


And the dim mate of silence, newly born, 
Stolen softly from the satyr-haunted grove, 
Stoops o’er expiring day, like maiden lorn 
Strewing pale blossoms o’er her murdered love. 


Pressing your cold hands over rushy springs, 
And making your chaste beds in beaded dew, 

About her, Nereides, draw your magic rings, 
And wreath her golden-budded hopes anew. 


For by the tumult of thick-coming sighs, 

The aspect wan that hath no mortal name, 
T know the wilful god of the blind eyes 

Hath sped a love-shaft with too true an aim. 


POETRY.—A SONNET. 


L. D. 


Hopes, fears, affections, mixed in Passion’s rout. 
Oh! beautiful in tumult or in peace, 

Thou life-pervading spirit of the world, 

That look’st on all, and giv’st to all a light, 

Whose nightless glory’s beaming ne’er shall cease; 
Thou’st robed the earth in splendour, and unfurled 
The scroll of beauty to man’s dazzled sight. 





























THE MOUNT OF ASCENSION. 


BY THE REV. J. P. 


DURBIN, D.D. 


(See Engraving.) 


For thirty-six hours, from three o’clock on 
Friday afternoon until the following Sunday 
morning, the most painful suspense and the in- 
tensest anxiety pervaded the city of Jerusalem ; 
for, during these thirty-six hours the Lord of 
Life and Glory was in the grave. Hope and 
fear agitated the hearts of his enemies, for they 
had witnessed his miraculous powers when 
alive, and remembered his declaration, that in 
three days he would rise again from the dead, 
if they should slay him. Confidence and doubt 
alternately swayed the minds of his few faith- 
ful disciples as they communed concerning 
the Lord Jesus, and his promises to them 
that he would rise from the dead. If one might 
ask for what the Divine Providence has been 
pleased to withhold, I feel strongly inclined to 
wish that a full and faithful record of these 
conversations of the disciples had been given to 
the world. It seems to me that they would 
have been the most beautiful and convincing 
evidence of the truth of the sacred story. This 
is evident from the naturalness of so much of 
these conversations as has been preserved to us. 
Who can read the following between two of the 
disciples, and their risen, but unapprehended 
Master, without feeling that the record is true? 
It is so natural, so touching, so beautiful, that 
we are satisfied that it must have sprung from 
the midst of the scene and circumstances al- 
leged. The conversation took place on the 
first day of the week, i. e., on our Sunday; the 
day on which our Saviour rose from the dead. 

‘¢And behold two of them went that same 
day to a village called Emmaus, which was 
from Jerusalem threescore furlongs. And they 
talked together of all these things which had 
happened. And it came to pass that while they 
communed and reasoned together, Jesus himself 
drew near and walked with them. But their 
eyes were holden that they should not know 
him. And he said unto them, What manner of 
communications are these that ye have one with 
another, as ye walk and are sad? And one of 
them whose name was Cleophas, answering, 
said unto him, Art thou only a stranger in Je- 
rusalem, and hast not known the things which 
are come to pass there in these days? And he 
said unto them, What things? And they said 
unto him, Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was a prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people; and how the chief 





priests and our rulers delivered him to be con- 
demned to death, and have crucified him. But 
we trusted it had been he who should have re- 
deemed Israel: and besides all this, to-day is 
the third day since these things were done. 
Yea, and certain women also of our company 
made us astonished, which were early at the 
sepulchre ; and when they found not his body 
they came saying, that they had seen a vision 
of angels which said that he was alive. And 
certain of them which were with us went to the 
sepulchre, and found it even as the women had 
said; but him they saw not. Then He said 
unto them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken! Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory? And beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expounded unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself. And they drew nigh unto the village 
whither they went, and he made as if he would 
have gone further. But they constrained him, 
saying, Abide with us; for it is toward evening 
and the day is far spent. And he went in to 
tarry with them. And it came to pass as he 
sat at meat with them that he took bread and 
blessed it, and brake and gave to them. And 
their eyes were opened and they knew him, and 
he vanished out of their sight. And they said 
one to another, Did not our hearts burn within 
us while he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to us the Scriptures? And 
they rose up and returned to Jerusalem, and 
found the eleven gathered together, and them 
that were with them, saying, The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon. And they 
told what things were done in the way, and how 
he was known of them in breaking of bread.” 
(Luke, xxiv.) 

Granting the previous promises of our Lord 
concerning his resurrection, and their accom- 
plishment on the third day, and the excursion 
of the disciples to Emmaus, could anything be 
more natural, more truthful than the preceding 
conversation; and the immediate return of the 
disciples to Jerusalem, upon discovering their 
Lord alive? This is a specimen of one kind of 
internal evidence of Christianity which com- 
mends itself directly to the conscience and the 
heart. 

It was yet forty days to the time of his 
ascension, during which period he appeared 
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occasionally and very suddenly, and for a brief 
space of time, to his disciples, in order to satisfy 
them of the certainty of his resurrection that 
they might be witnesses of it; and for the 
purpose of instructing them concerning the 
mission he was about to commit to them for 
publishing his gospel to the world. His ap- 
pearances to his disciples, and his intercourse 
with them after his resurrection differed very 
strikingly from those before his crucifixion. 
3efore his crucifixion he always appeared as 
one of them, and subject to the same conditions 
and accidents, except sin, and entered fully 
into their feelings, and freely into conversation 
with them. After his resurrection his body 
seemed to have new and wonderful properties, 
which belong not to matter. He appeared 
among them in closed rooms, suddenly, with- 
out opening the door, and as suddenly vanished 
out of their sight, as a spirit is supposed to 
vanish into thin air.* His conversation was 
brief, solemn, and accompanied with a peculiar 
awe and power. His body was no longer the 
natural body that was crucified on the cross 
and laid in the sepulchre, but it was now a 
spiritual body; for, as St. Paul says, ‘‘ there 
is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.” The change in him from a natural to a 
spiritual body by the resurrection, is the illus- 
tration of the change which will take place in 
his children. His soul also participated in 
the wonderful advance which 
tion made in the condition of his being, and 
hence gave forth the heavenly manifestations 
witnessed in his occasional intercourse with 
his disciples. : 

And yet even these wondrous appearances of 
the Lord failed to keep the disciples free from 
doubt. So slow were they to admit the mira- 
culous story, instead of eagerly following cun- 
ningly devised fables, that they seem to have 
resolved on resuming their former occupation, 





* The Evangelists convey the same idea of the appear- 
ances and disappearances of our Lord, after his resurrec- 
tion, as is found in the ancient classics, and still enter- 
tained, concerning the appearances and disappearances of 
departed persons, or supernatural beings. Our Lord had 
the power to become visible or invisible at pleasure. Luke 
says, “And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; 
and he vanished out of theirsight.” Not that he removed 
from their vicinity, but that he became invisible to them. 
So Aneas, in the sack of Troy, was separated from his 
wife Creusa, who perished unexpectedly. While he was 
searching for her, Virgil makes Aneas say, the mournful 
ghost and shade of Creusa appeared before his eyes, her 
figure larger than the life, and spoke to him. As he was 
about to reply to her, and throw his arms around her 
neck, tenuesque recessitin auras, she vanished into thin air. 

In the same manner, Shakespeare makes the witches 
vanish. 

Banquo. The earth has bubbles as the water has, 

And these are of them:—whither are they vanished? 

Macsetu. Into the air : and what seemed corporal melted, 
As breath into the wind. 
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which suggests the probability that they had 
relinquished all hope of the speedy establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God, as promised by 
their lately crucified Master. As they had been 
called by the Lord from the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, so now, in their disappointment, 
they return thither; and, after consultation, 
Peter said to them, ‘‘I go a-fishing,” that is, I 
will resume my former occupation, since I see 
no signs of the kingdom of God; and it is now 
more than a month since the crucifixion of 
The other disciples said, 
‘*We also go with thee.” We too will resume 
our former occupation. The Lord saw their 
despondency, and heard their consultations. 
The sun went down, and thus screened from 
the intense heat of an eastern sun (for it was 
in the month of May), ‘‘ they went forth, and 
entered into a ship immediately, and that night 
they caught nothing.” As the day dawned, 
and they neared the shore to rest, they saw a 
stranger standing on the beach. The mildness 
and majesty of his mien, and the gentleness 
and tenderness of his address threw a spell 
over the wearied and desponding fishermen. 
He said, ‘‘ Children, have ye any meat?” They 
answered, ‘‘No.” ‘*Cast,” said he, ‘‘ your net 
on the right side, and ye shall find.” The 
sudden and miraculous success opened their 
eyes, and one said, ‘‘It is the Lord.” Peter, 
with his characteristic impetuosity, threw him- 
self into the sea, and hastened to the feet of 
his Master. So profound and convincing was 
the effect of this sudden appearance of the 
Lord, that the disciples durst not converse 
with him, enly as he drew them on by ques- 
tions. 

His followers and friends seem after this to 
have assembled at Jerusalem in expectation of 
some decisive event connected with the promised 
kingdom of God. Doubtless the mysterious in- 
fluences of the Divine Master had drawn them 
to the city. The time of his ascension was at 
hand. Preparatory to this, he joined them and 
gave them more particular instruction concern- 
ing the mission he was about to commit to them. 
As Jerusalem was to be the centre of this di- 
vine mission, he commanded them that they 
should not depart from the city upon their mis- 
sion until they should receive power from on 
high to qualify them for it. But this divine 
power, the Holy Spirit, which was to be given 
them, and which was wonderfully shed upon 
them on the day of Pentecost, was not sufficient 
to qualify them for their heavenly work. It is 
particularly recorded, ‘‘ Then opened he their 
understanding that they might understand the 
Scripture.” How long the Lord ‘ assembled 
together with them at Jerusalem” is not certain. 
The impression made by the Sacred History is, 
that he was with them for several days, ex- 
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plaining ‘‘all things written in the law of 
Moses, in the Prophets, and in the Psalms con- 
cerning himself.”’ (Luke, xxiv. 44.) 

When he had fully instructed them in the 
Messianic Scriptures, he prepared for his as- 
The power of his presence drew his 
friends as well as his disciples close around 
And in the dusk of the evening, that he 
might escape the notice of the multitude, he 
passed out of the city eastward, crossing the 
Kidron, and wound round the southern flank 
of Mount Olivet, all following slowly and in 
silence, while he announced to his disciples the 
import and prospect of their perilous mission. 
‘¢ Ye shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Go ye, therefore, 
into all the world, teach all nations, and preach 
the gospel to every creature, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. All power is given to me 
in heaven and in earth, and lo! I am with you 
always even unto the end of the world.” 

As he pronounced these words he had ad- 
vanced round the southern flank of the moun- 
tain, leading his disciples, ‘‘as far as to Beth- 
any.” There, as he uttered the last words of 


cension. 


him. 


the divine benediction, he lifted up his hands, 
spreading them out, perhaps over, and perhaps 


touching the heads of his apostles. While in 
this act he was parted from them. He threw 
aside the restraint which for the time weighed 
down his glorious resurrection body, and it rose 
majestically and was carried up into heaven; 
and the clouds received him out of their sight, 
into that spiritual and glorious world where he 
sat down on the right hand of the throne of 
God, to make intercession for us. 

It was at nightfall, and the parting was so so- 
lemn and glorious, and his pathway to heaven so 
resplendent, and the majesty and benignancy 
of his ascending person so enrapturing, that 
his friends stood motionless and speechless, 
‘* gazing up into heaven,” through the bright 
opening which his ascension had left in the sky. 
There probably they would have continued to 
stand had not the spell been broken by two of 
the heavenly visiters who had descended to 
witness the ascension. From the midst of the 
illuminated clouds, where they lingered in pity 
and admiration of the astonished and bereaved 
disciples, they descended to the earth, and 
‘*stood among them in white apparel, and 
said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
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up into heaven? This same Jesus which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.” The charm was broken. Ascending 
Mount Olivet from the edge of the village of 
Bethany (for this was as near, and a more pri- 
vate way back to the city), they halted on the 
summit to look once more into the heaveus, 
after their ascended Lord. But the sky had 
recovered its usual serenity, and spread out its 
calm blue canopy, lit up with the countless 
stars of heaven. On the spot where they 
halted, the piety of subsequent ages erected a 
magnificent church, and that same piety, subli- 
mated into enthusiasm and credulity, trans- 
ferred the scene of the ascension from the 
humble village of Bethany, far down on the 
southern flank of the mountain, to its summit. 
Hence the church, which is seen in the engraving, 
is called the Church of the Ascension. Itis about 
half a mile due east from St. Stephen’s gate, 
and about three hundred feet above the city. 
It is alone; neither tent nor hut is near it. 
And the only worshippers in it are a few 
monks; sometimes of the Greek order, and 
sometimes of the Armenian ; as the gold of the 
one outweighs, in the judgment of the Pacha of 
Jerusalem, the gold of the other. And not 
unfrequently very unchristian contests occur 
for the possession of the church; and in these 
contests, it has more than once been reduced 
to ashes. The traveller sees it from the north- 
east part of the city, sitting beautifully on the 
sacred Mount of Olivet; and if his piety or 
curiosity should lead him to ascend to it, he 
will be shown the footprint of our Lord, im- 
pressed in the solid rock, as he made the first 
bound towards Heaven. To this he will kneel, 
and will kiss it, if his faith waver not; or will 
turn away with regret and sorrow at the weak 
superstition that guards and worships an object 
so obviously apocryphal. In the general un- 
certainty, and frequent absurdity of the sacred 
places shown to the traveller in the Holy Land, 
the free and intelligent Christian will see the 
wisdom and goodness of God. Had he designed 
those spots to be reverenced and worshipped, 
he would have provided for the certain know- 
ledge of them. But in the kingdom of his Son 
he has made the divine glory and power to 
appear in the new and divine life which the 
gospel imparts to individuals and to nations, 
and not in sacred localities, or buildings, or 
relics. 
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A SMILE. 


BY MRS. 


I LOOKED upon thy youthful face, 
In all its beauty bright, 

*Till like a sunbeam through a cloud, 
It gleamed with sudden light ; 


Cc. H. ESLING. 


It seemed as though the gates of heaven 
Had been unclosed awhile; 

So radiant was that face of thine, 
Lit by that sunny smile. 
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MADELENA’S CONFESSION. 






BY EDITH MAY. 


THE Bride of Christ! oh, at those words there swept 
Bright glories through my spirit! I was deaf 

To the deep anthem. Prelate, and cowled priest, 

The dim cathedral walls, the kneeling crowd, 

The lattice where the black-veiled nuns looked through, 
All passed away from mine enraptured eyes! 

I saw no more thy bowed form, oh my mother! 

Nor his who stood far down the aisle of columns, 
Hiding his bent brow with his mantle’s fold! 


It seems not long since I, a little child, 
Trod yon cathedral floors, and in deep awe 
First crossed my forehead with the holy water. 
It seems not long, Jacopo, since we twain 
Prayed, kneeling at one shrine; together winged 
Our mated voices like paired larks to heaven, 
Or, hand in hand, walked where the garden fountains 
Cleft the grim lion mouths! 

Have patience, Father, 
For I am worn with fasting and much prayer, 
And tears flow readily. How many days 
Have I lain prostrate at the altar’s foot, 
The marble striking death into my heart, 
Speaking no word, partaking of no food 
Save water and the crust that gave me strength 
To move my lips in prayer! How oft till morn, 
My forehead pressed against His icy feet 
Who hangs upon the cross, have I lain here 
With but one grim companion. Even thou, 
Symbol of death, gaunt prophet of the tomb, 
That in thy cavernous eyes dost hold the night, 
Glaring beside my rosary and missal! 


Thou knowest well my father was a noble, 

That he lived gaily, making his great wealth 

The slave of pleasure. I remember still 

Revels, where wine flowed free, and festal times 
That filled our lone vast palace by the sea 

With guests and music. Then, at early twilight, 
There ever came a young, bright girl, who took 
Me, the weak child, within her gentle hold; 
Smiling so softly, while my faint hands passed 
Over the roses in her hair, the pearls 

Clasped on her throat, and round, pure, dewy arms. 
Ginevra! oh I loved to speak her name! 

I loved my nurse to bear me to the window, 
Where, lying on her shoulder, I could mark 

My sister’s white robes floating through the trees; 
My sister, as she spake, or walked, or rode, 

Great nobles at her side, who smiled and bent 
Their pluméd heads to catch her lightest word! 


But this was for a season—Many months 

The palace was deserted. Then, alone, 

We wandered freely through the vacant rooms, 

I, and my nurse Guiseppa. She would pause 
Sometimes, by pictures of worn saints and martyrs; 
Saint Lawrence in the flames, his lifted face 

Full of sublime forgetfulness of pain; 

Or Stephen, stoned and prone; perchance, to mark 
Pale hermits watching in their forest caves, 

With lamp and book, the inner darkness shapen 
Into black fiends; or, sometimes, oh my soul! 

An Ecce Homo, with dim, upturned eyes, 

And red drops trickling from the crown of thorns! 
All these Guiseppa scanned with reverent face, 

I, in her arms held level with the canvass, 

Looked on in childish fear. 





There came a message 
That said Ginevra, weary of the court, 
teturned to us alone. 
"Twas early noon; 
I, overwearied, dreamed upon my couch, 
And when I woke, my sister stood beside me— 
Ginevra! no! Ah, heaven! was that Ginevra 
Who quivered at my fear, and in the sunlight 
Stood shivering ere she bent and faintly pressed 
Her lips upon my brow! 
I never knew 
What sorrow, like a tearful angel, rent 
The veil between my sister’s heart and God. 
Her brow was as the forehead of a saint, 
Bearing the marks of thorns, and on her face 
None looked, except to breathe a sigh that tracked 
Some upwinged thought to heaven. Oh, to my sense 
Her beauty was unreal; whether she prayed, 
Kneeling beneath the altar lights, a glory 
Tremulous in her hair; whether we twain 
Paced the long galleries, where ranged silver sconces 
Studding the walls, cast down before our feet 
Black shades like chasms; whether to her voice 
I listened, while the stealthy-footed night 
Passed by unchallenged! As a captive stands 
Vacantly gazing at the world without 
Through his barred prison windows, all his heart 
Busy with other scenes, so looked the soul 
Through her blue, holy eyes. I loved her well— 
I stopped my play to watch if she passed by, 
Or if she mused beside the gallery windows, 
As was her wont, I, stealing to her side, 
Stood tiptoe, that my arms might clasp her waist. 
And sometimes, cloistered in her chamber, there 
We read and talked, till purple twilight stains 
Sank through the marble pavement. In that room 
There hung a copy of a rare old picture, 
The Marriage of Saint Catherine. 
I remember 
That she grew farther from me, day by day,— 
I guessed not wherefore. Over her blue eyes 
The lids drooped heavily, as lilies loll 
Against the swell of waves. No echo tracked 
Her footsteps through the vaulty corridors; 
And often in the night I saw her rise 
To gaze upon Saint Catherine’s blessed face, 
Or prone before the crucifix, lie there 
Praying till dawn. 


Once more Ginevra stood 
Flower-crowned and jewelled, but beneath the light 
Of tall cathedral tapers. From the crowd 
Quick sobs burst audibly; the very priests 
Looked with sad eyes; nuns to the lattice pressed 
And blenched away; but she unconscious stood 
With folded hands and looks upcast, as though 
The vacant space were legible to her gazing. 
Then my fair, haughty mother cowered for fear, 
My father’s gay lips whitened. 

From her brow 

The wreath was taken; gem and bridal dress 
Stripped from her consecrated form, her head 
Shorn of its wavy wealth; and now, Ginevra, 


Wrapped in the grave’s pale robes, with limbs composed, 


Looked marble in her coffin. Father! nay! 
Forgive me! let me weep! For when again 
They bade her rise, lo! in her symbol shroud 
The nun lay dead ! 
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We knew bright, silent angels 
Had gently loosed the clinging arms of life, 
Claiming their Lord’s affianced. So she passed! 
I bear upon my breast the cross that wore 
Its outline upon hers. 
Thou camest, Jacopo,— 
Playmate and friend! 
Do you remember now 
How, while you twined the vine leaves in my hair, 
I told you saintly legends! When we saw 
Fair pictures in the clouds, you made them limn 
Chariots and battling horsemen, but to me 
Came trooping angels! 
Still my sister’s chamber 
Seemed hallowed by her presence. Crumbling wreaths | 
Dropped from the crucifix; her favourite books, 
Their pages blistered by her frequent tears, 
Lay open as she left them, marked with flowers, 
Or pencilled down the margin by her hand. 
But most I loved the picture of Saint Catherine,— 
She kneeling, while the holy child whose touch 
The virgin guided, on her finger placed 
The marriage ring, his face in lovely wonder 
Raised questioning to his mother’s. 
To that place 
I crept at noonday. There I treasured all 
Linked with Ginevra’s memory. ’Twas now 
A garland we had woven; now a kerchief 
That kept the faint rose odour she had loved. 
I vexed my childish brain with pondering o’er 
The books she prized. These, histories of saints, 
Temptations, miracles, and martyrdoms, 
I peopled all the dark nooks of the palace 
With phantoms of their raising. There, concealed 
All through the slumberous noontide, first I read 
Of Augustine, who heard the voice of God 
Speak to him in the garden, and of her, 
Holy Teresa, who stood face to face 
With Mary’s son, and carried to the tomb 
Remembrance of the vision. When I saw 
How laying down love, wealth, the pride of birth, 
Bowing her shoulders for the cross, this one 
Frail nun obtained a saint’s repute, becoming 
Founder of monasteries, and of a host 
The spiritual mother, all my soul 
Thrilled with the rapturous history. I could dream 
Only of mysteries; or if light shapes 
Beckoned me to the world, there slid between 
Visions of her who o’er an open book 
Hung pondering steadfastly; one pale, fair hand 
Outspread upon the page, and one that held 
Her brow within its hollow. Womanhood 
Came, and my heart’s betraying echoes scarce 
Answered her loitering footfall. Life grew vague, 
Nothing approached me nearly. 
The first star 
Was a true prophet of thy step, Jacopo! 
My visions fled when up the flinty paths 
His courser’s hoof struck flashes. With a jest 
My father greeted him ; my mother gave 
Her white hand freely, while her laughter mixed 
With their gay talk, and I, a space apart, 
Smiled him glad welcome, with my every pulse 
Answering the cordial music of his voice. 
Oh, he was changed! I dared no longer chide 
When his bold mirth trod heedlessly too close 
To holy ground. I heard with eyes abased, 
Rebuke awed into silence. He had sprung 
Suddenly to full manhood. In his words 
There was an athlete’s sinew, though they played 
With great things carelessly, as a fresh wind 
Provokes the sea to laughter, and his pride 
Ever seemed well placed, like a castle set 
Upon a mountain. All my womanhood 
Did homage to his strength. The life that coiled 
Lazily at my heart leapt through my veins 
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With crest uplift, if mid the halls I heard 
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His footfall ring. Oh, Father, when he left, 
Gone was the smile from sweet Saint Catherine’s lip! 
And the grave saints frowned on me, and my thoughts 
Shapen to prayer, put on unholy guise, 
Mocking my vain devotion! Marvel not— 
I was achild. Ginevra fled the world, 
Like a chased dove that calms its panting heart 
Under green forest boughs. Life stood unmasked, 
And pleasure mocked her like a garland twined 
Round a drained wine cup. As a vine that grows 
Over some marble urn, a bird that builds 
Under the cornice of some shattered temple, 
Making its ruin echo with delight, 
So to her heart, rent, filled with bitter dust, 
Came one bright hopé Alas! my thrilling soul 
Still quivered in the bended bow of life. 
Youth was too mighty! I grew faint. My heart 
Leapt at a quick word, and light tremors ran 
Painfully through my limbs. My brain waxed dizzy 
Over my books, and I would ponder hours 
Ere I could wrest its meaning from the page 
I strove to read; or if I knelt to pray, 
My aimless thoughts went wandering blindly on, 
The prayer I said suspended. Outward things 
Unchallenged touched my senses that dull stupor 
Muffied like sleep. 
I stood within Saint Peter’s 
And heard the Miserere. Through the twilight 
Burned thirteen starry tapers. One by one, 
Amid the chanting of the Lamentations, 
These vanished, till the last and brightest, Christ, 
Sank into darkness. With that hope’s extinction, 
Like a retreating wave, the chant withdrew 
Beneath the cave-like shadows. Rippling echoes 
Tracked it to silence. Father, on my lips 
The stillness pressed like a remorseless hand! 
Above, the gray-winged twilight, like a moth 
Clung to the arches! I did strive to pray, 
But through my soul the slow-paced, cloistered thoughts 
Trod, saying “‘ Miserere!” Deep the pause 
That from the shores of that hushed music stretched 
Like a black-throated chasm! I grew sick 
Hearing the echoes sound it! While I gasped, 
As ’twere a bird borne over an abyss 
On one bruised wing, athwart the chapel roof 
Fluttered a voice so sad, my panting heart 
Breathed in one gush of tears. I doubt not, Priest, 
White angels listening in God’s presence then 
Leant on their harps and wept! The low notes failed 
Exhaustedly. But as they ceased, oh heaven! 
As ’twere a scimitar quick bared, a shaft 
Hurled by a giant, a prolonged, loud shriek 
Leapt through the gloom, and like a dart rebounding 
Fell, shivered into echoes! Holy Mary! 
My every pulse thrilled with a separate pain! 
All through the crowd a light electric shiver 
Passed like a link. All dimly from mine eyes 
Fled the dark forms of priest, and cardinal, 
And heaven’s vicegerent in his pontiff robes. 
I must have fallen but for one steadfast arm 
Girding my waist like iron. Scarce I marked 
How the whole choir with thick, sore sobs bewailed 
Christ’s death. I know not what of sudden brightness 
Burst on my dazzled sight. Dispute it not! 
I saw the darkness cloven by wings that took 
Light like a prism, and when the rifted gloom 
Closed on their upward flight, my senses, prone, 
Met its returning pressure! 
+ * * * _ * * 
This was April; 
And ere my dumb soul spake again, the grape 
Was purple on the hills. Oh, I was weak 
Asa young child! Jacopo in his arms 
Would bear me to the sea-shore, where I sat 
Long, vacant hours, numbering the waves, 
Counting the drifting clouds. They sang me songs— 
The music pleased me, but the married words 
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My dull ear noted not. Yet every day 
Lifted my prostrate faculties. At last 
The old life came to me again, and I 
Lived with my books and memories. 

Yet, oh heaven! 
The dense gloom of the Roman chapel seemed 
Stifling my soul! A horror brooded o’er me; 
To my weak brain most dark forebodings came, 
As night-birds haunt aruin! As one left 
In a blind labyrinth seeks in vain the outlet, 
As a lost bird that beats its wings against 
The black roof of a cavern, so my thought 
Conscious of light, pursued it. Pleasure came, 
And Fear uplifting with unsteady hand 
Her wan lamp, by its shifting rays transformed 
The siren to a spectre. Did I stoop 
To pluck a joy that seemed to common eyes 
Dewy with innocence, lo! underneatli 
There coiled some black temptation! 
Was all a Paradise, where every tree 
Held fruit forbidden. Whither coald I fly? 
Into dim solitudes, through trooping crowds, 


The wide world 


Horror pursued me with extended arms! 
Trembling I lingered in Ginevra’s chamber, 
There forcibly impelled, there paralysed 
By the cold, haunting presence of the dead. 
Oh God! I heard her footsteps track the floor! 
Oh God! I wakened from my sleep to feel 
That I had scared away some brooding thing! 
And once—believe it, Father!—in the moonlight 
I saw her in her death-robes stand, and point 
Her white, still finger to the pictured bridal! 
They said that I grew like her, like the novice 
Some still remembered ; she who smiled farewell, 
Thrusting her white hands through the convent grating ; 
Like the pale saint who, with the crucifix 
3etwixt her palms, spake softly while she trod 
The solitary chambers, with her prayers 
Coupling the moments; not like her, the bright 
Aurora of my childhood, on whose knee 
[ have lain listless, through my fingers slipping 
Pearl chains like rosaries! 

Still, if I walked, 
One step kept pace with mine, or if reclining 
Mid the cleft rocks, I heard the sea rehearse 
Its ancient song of chaos, every wave 
Rhyming its fellow, still my heart took note 
Of a timed footfall on the upper shore 
Advancing and retreating. If I read, 
And from my book glanced suddenly, I thrilled, 
Knowing who stood apart, and on my face 
Looked with a strange intentness. 

Oh, thou world! 

Thy warm arms clave to me, thy painted lips 
Cheated my senses! To my sleep came fiends 
That mocked me with his smile, put on his shape, 
Spake with his voice, till, starting from my couch, 
Thy name, Jacopo, first upon my lips, 
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I feared to speak God’s after! Then came prayers, 
Fasts, and harsh penances. There was a chamber 
Ginevra loved ; a dim, square, lofty room, 

Crossed and re-crossed by arches, paved with marbles 
Stained in sea hues. One silver shining lamp 

That burned behind a column, brake the night 

With its still radiance. There, when midnight came, 
Crept I as stealthily, with naked feet 

Treading the corridors. There my faint soul 
Staggered beneath its cross! The niched saints only 
Might hear my heart shriek as I walled it in! 

The marble where my forehead lay kept not 

Count of my tears! And there, when fasts prolonged 
Vanquished my sense, while Life, the jailor, slept 
Came angels that unlocked the prison doors 

And bade my soul go free. Athwart my brain 

Flash and withdraw into the cloud of sense 

That holds them captive, memories too bright 

For human keeping—-dumb, sweet dreams that passed 
With finger laid on lip. Oh, gracious Father! 

Great is my faith in penance that chains down 

The senses in their cells, scourges the passions 

Into meek virtues, and converts the house 

Where worldly guests held revel, to a cloister 

Trod by pure visions, and upglancing prayers! 


There came release. “Twas midnight, and I seemed 
In dreams to kneel, as kneels the Bride of Christ. 
Yet not Madonna, but my sister, guided 

The hand that placed the marriage ring on mine. 
While yet I slept, a noise of many wings 

Filled all the air, and at my ear a voice 

Chanted a cradle.hymn. Then I awoke, 

And heard the echoes keep one lingering note. 


They told me ’twas a dream, but felt I not 

The constant pressure of the bridal ring? 

And knew I not, though dim to human eyes, 
How bright ’twould shine hereafter? Up to God 
I sped my fresh hopes, that wing-wearied turned 
To earth’s most blessed shelter. Priest, as pure 
As Catherine, the first nun, I wedded Heaven. 
The tresses they have shorn were ne’er unbound 
By love’s light hand; the beauty that I laid 

As ’twere a blossom, on His holy shrine 

Kept sacred, all, from love’s profaning touch! 
Last fled I here. With many tears, my mother, 
Wouldst thou have stayed me, and Jacopo—nay! 
I was appalled to look on his white lips! 

Once, I remember, in my short novitiate, 

When by the convent wall I paused to mark 
The singing of a bird, and from above 

There dropped a written scroll, oh! saints what wild 
Idolatrous words defaced its blotted page! 

I dared not look upon the writer’s name. 

’T was sin to read, I know, for all the morn 
There was that ringing through my unquiet soul, 
That outvoiced organ, chorister, and priest! 


A SONNET. TO MISS —. 


WHOSE FAVOURITE 8TUDY IS ASTRONOMY. 


BY I. L. DUNCAN. 


Au! soft-haired maiden, with the beaming eye, 
That plays in wild, that thinks in sober graces, 
Why must thou make the human heart thy sky, 
And read men’s star-thoughts in their very faces? 
Why, with that truly telescopic smile, 
So soft and sad, so witching and so winning, 
Dost thou enlarge the nebule of guile, 


And set the planet-wishes all a-sinning? 
Thou Herschel of sweet womankind! when over 
The milky way of mankind, fond and fervent, 
Thou rang’st thy glass, say, wilt thou please discover, 
And take a survey of thy “humble servant ?” 
And be assured, if worth in him thou’lt find, 
That heretofore the whole world has been blind. 


























































A YEAR AT 


AMBLESIDE. 


JANUARY. 


BY HARRIET 


Arrer a long illness, during which I never 
saw a tree in leaf for upwards of five years, 
and passed my life between my bed and my sofa, 
I recovered—to my own surprise, and that of 
every one who knew me. In September, I crept 
out of doors, and lay on a bit of grass a few 
yards square. In October, I walked down to 
the sea-shore, and by degrees extended my 
rambles to a fine beach three miles from home. 
By this time there was no doubt of my being 
well; but it was evidently desirable to change 
the scene, and break off all associations of sick- 
ness with my daily habits, and I eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitation of friends who lived on 
the banks of Windermere, to spend a month 
with them. That month determined my place 
of residence for, probably, the rest of my life. 

I had seen the Lake district in a cursory 
way, some years before, merely passing through 
it on my way to Scotland. Its beauty had 
struck me with a kind of amazement. As I 
looked down into some of the vales, or around 
upon a wall of mountains, I was almost incre- 
dulous of what I saw. If I had been told that 
after a long and dreary season of hopeless ill- 
ness, I should come and sit down for life in this 
region, 1 should have looked upon the prospect 
as one of the most marvellous of the shifting 
scenes of life. 

Its beauty is not the only, nor to some peo- 
ple, the chief interest and charm of the Lake 
district. The mountains, by their conservative 
influence, have here hedged in a piece of old 
English life, such as is to be found nowhere else 
within the island. They have always hedged 
in a piece of the life that had passed away 
from the rest of the country. When the 
Romans were elsewhere building walls around 
the towns, and stretching out roads from point 
to point of the island, the Druids were still col- 
lecting their assemblage of wild Britons under 
the forest shades of this region. The remains 
of coppices of oak, ash, birch, and hollies, 
show how high up the mountain sides the 
ancient forest extended, and under those trees 
stood of old the long-bearded, shaven-headed, 
white-robed Druidical priests, sending up a 
flame of sacrifice, which scared the red deer, 
and the wolf, and the wild bull in their coverts, 
and brought the eagles from their highest 
-perch by the scent of a prey. But even here 
change must come, though later than elsewhere, 


MARTINEAU. 


and the Romans drew near, at last, to invade 
the region, and pave a road through it. It 
must have been a curious sight to the skin- 
clad Britons who were posted as sentinels, when 
the Roman standards appeared among the 
trees, and helmets and spears glittered in the 
pathways of the woods. The Romans took 
possession of Windermere, and made a camp 
at its head. If the circles of stones planted 
by the Druids are visible here and there in the 
district, no less distinct are the marks of Roman 
occupation. In a field at the head of Winder- 
mere, the outlines of their camp are obvious 
enough to the eye; and on a mountain ridge, 
still called High Street, are the fragments of 
pavement, which show that even here, above 
the highest tree-tops from which the British 
sentinels could look forth, the Roman soldiers 
made a road for their standards and their 
troops. What a sight it must have been 
from below! How the native mother must 
have shrunk back with her children into 
the caves of the rock, or the covert of the 
wood,—less afraid of the wild Beasts than 
of these majestic invaders, against whom her 
husband was gone out with his scythe or his 
club! How she and her companions must 
have listened to the shock of falling trees, and 
the cleaving of the rocks, which gave notice 
that the enemy were making themselves a 
broad highway through the heart of the dis- 
trict. Lalways think of those cowering Britons 
now, when I go by the old Roman road, which 
descends tpon Grasmere. The scene is open 
enough now, but I can conjure up the forests 
which clothed the mountain slopes down to the 
very brink of the Grasmere lake, in the days 
when the wild boar came down to drink, and 
the squirrel could (as the country people tell) 
go from Wythburn to Keswick—ten miles on a 
straight line,—on the tree-tops, without touch- 
ing the ground. 

After all, the Romans passed away before 
the Britons. The natives remained in consi- 
derable numbers in the fastnesses, when the 
glittering soldiers were no more seen on the 
paved ways, and the trumpets no longer echoed 
from one mountain peak to another. But the 
Saxons and Danes came in to take possession of 
the fertile spots as the Romans left them. They 
never obtained possession of the district, how- 





ever. For six hundred years, the Saxons held 
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some of the fine alluvial lands about the lakes, nominally his tenant, while my land is, to all 


and lived in settlements where there were natural | practical purposes, freehold. 
facilities for defence ; but they needed all these | 


facilities, for the Britons had learned from the 
Romans how to arm themselves better, and to 
fight; and for those six hundred years they 
held their ravines, and forests, and even their 
villages and hamlets, so that the Saxons could 
never feel secure. After those six centuries, 
more and more Saxons crowded to these West 
Moorlands, now called Westmoreland ; but they 
came not to conquer territory, but to seek 
shelter from the Normans, who were upon their 
heels. The Saxon men of substance, who were 
driven out from their estates in the south by 
the Norman invaders,—robbed, oppressed, out- 
raged in every way,—came up among the Fells 
to nourish vengeance, and form themselves into 
bands of outlaws, for the torment of as many 
Norman usurpers as they could reach. The 
Britons had long ceased to appear elsewhere ; 
and from this time we hear no more of them 
among the Fells, and, as before, the Saxons 
were to be heard of as holding the Fells, long 
after their race had mingled with the Norman 
everywhere to the south. The Normans came 
as near as they could, but they never so far 
penetrated the West Moorlands as to build 
castles in the midst, and settle down there as 
inhabitants. They obtained grants of land, 
but they never practically took possession of 
them. They built monasteries and castles in 
the level country which stretches out around 
the cluster of mountains; but they only sent 
out their herdsmen with their flocks to encroach 
gradually up the mountain slopes, and over the 
nearer vales; or drew the inhabitants towards 
them by the temptations and privileges of the 
abbeys and the castles. First, these Normans 
built Furness Abbey, on a plain to the south of 
the mountain group; and then between the 
mountains and the sea, Calder Abbey, to the 
west. Afterwards, they restored the religious 
house of St. Bees, on the coast, and then a 
great Norman noble founded Lanercost Priory, 
tothe northeast. Thus they invested this noble 
fortress of nature,—this mountain cluster,— 
but they never took it. Their race at last 
mingled with the Saxon, and dwelt here as 
everywhere else, but it was by gradual pene- 
tration, and not by force or stratagem. The 
feudal retainers, sent to do service in tillage 
and herding, became more and more free and 
independent of their lords, and as they became 
more free, they found easier access to the heart 
of the region, till, in course of time, they were 
in fact owners of portions of land, under a mere 
nominal subservience to the great men at a 
distance. This state of things is kept in mind 
by old customs at this day. I pay ninepence 
a year to Lord Lonsdale for my field, and am 





The tenure is 
called Customary Freehold, and the nominal 
lord has no power when I have once acknow- 
ledged his old feudal claim by being ‘‘ made a 
tenant,” and paying my ninepence a year. 

The holders of the crofts on the mountain 
sides, and in the vales (the inclosures built of 
stones, for the protection of the flocks from 
wild beasts, and for promoting the growth of 
the coppice on which they browsed), these 
tenants gradually becoming owners, were the 
original of the Dalesmen of our time. Since 
the union of Scotland with England, and the 
consequent extinction of border warfare, these 
dalesmen have become some of the quietest 
people in the world. No more summoned to 
war, nothing calls them out of their retreats, 
except an occasional market, or a sale of house- 
hold furniture in some neighbouring valley. 
They go on practising their old-fashioned 
methods of tillage and herding, living in their 
primitive abodes, and keeping up customs, and 
even a manner of speech, which are elsewhere 
almost obsolete. It will not be so for long. 
Their agriculture cannot hold its ground against 
modern improvements. Their homespun linen 


_ and cloth do not answer now in comparison with 


Manchester cottons and Yorkshire woollens. 
Their sons part off to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, to get a better maintenance than they 
can find at home; and the daughters must go 
out to service. Still, the old croft will not 
support those who remain: the land is mort- 
gaged more deeply. The interest cannot be 
raised ; and, under this pressure, the temptation 
to the sinking dalesman to drown his cares in 
drink, becomes too strong for many a one who 
has no resources of education to fall back upon. 
Then comes the end,—the land and furniture 
are sold, the family disperse, and a stranger 
comes in who can make the land answer under 
modern methods of tillage. Some of these 
strangers have a sufficient love of what is con- 
secrated by time, to retain as much as they can 
of the ancient character of the region, in the 
aspect of their dwellings, and the arrangement 
of their estates, but all cannot be expected to 
do this; and the antique air of the region must 
melt away. I have myself built a house of the 
gray stone of the district, in the style of three 
centuries ago; but I see flaring white houses, 
square and modern, springing up in many a 
valley; and I feel that from this time forward 
our West Moorlands will not lag behind the 
world—two or three centuries in the rear of 
adjoining counties,—so charmingly as they 





have done from the dawn of British history 
till now. 

As in many other mountain districts, the 
highest of our peaks arein the middle. Scaw- 
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fell is the highest, and Bowfell next, and they 
are nearly in the centre of the cluster. From 
this centre, not only do the ridges decline in 
height, but the valleys decrease in depth; so 
that on the outskirts, we have only gently 
sloping, green hills, and shallow vales, whence, 
in clear weather, we look up to the lofty cen- 
tral crags. In approaching from the south, 
through Lancashire, Windermere is the first of 
the lakes that is encountered. Gentle hills 
surround its southern end; and these rise and 
swell through the whole ten miles of its length, 
till, about its head, the diverging valleys are 
closed in by the heights of Fairfield, and the 
remarkable summits called the Langdale Pikes. 
Bowfell appears beyond them; and from some 
points on the lake, Scawfell itself is seen peep- 
ing over a nearer ridge. It was night when I 
arrived at the house of my host; and all that I 
knew of the road, for some miles, was that it 
was bordered by tufted walls, and overhung 
with trees which on the left hand separated it 
from the lake. In the morning, what a scene 
it was! The road was hidden, and the lawn 
before the windows seemed to slope down to 
the fringe of trees, and the graceful little 
wooded promontory which jutted out into the 
lake. The gray waters spread out here about 
a mile in breath. To the south they were lost 
among a group of wooded islands, while the 
head of the lake rounded off among green mea- 
dows, with here and there a rocky projection 
crested with black pines, which were reflected 
in the waters below. A hamlet of white houses 
appeared in and out among the trees, at the 
foot of the rugged mountain, called Loughrigg, 
which separates the two diverging valleys at 
the head of Windermere. From my host’s porch 
we looked up the quiet valley of the Brathay, 
where a beautiful little church, built by a mer- 
cer from Bond Street, crowns a wooded rock, 
and overlooks the rattling river Brathay, to the 
glorious cluster of summits and ridges which 
the winter morning sun clothes with orange, 
crimson, and purple lines below where the 
snow cuts out a sharp outline against the sky. 
When I came to live here, I soon learned that 
if I wished for a calm, meditative walk after 
my morning’s work, | had better go up this 
valley of the Brathay, where I was sure never 
to meet anybody. I could look out from its 
high churchyard upon its unsurpassed view, 
and then go down and skirt Lovghrigg, and 
lean upon a gate, or rest upon a heathery perch 
of rock, without much probability of seeing a 
face for three hours together. Whereas, if I 
was tired of thinking, and sociably inclined, I 
had better take my way up the other valley— 
that of the Rotha, where the little town of 
Ambleside nestles under the shelter of the 
swelling Wansfell, and which is scattered over 
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with dwellings throughout its circuit. In 
going round this valley, a walk of about five 
miles from my friend’s house, it was pretty 
certain that we should meet the majority of 
our acquaintances, on any fine winter after- 
noon. ; 

On going forth, the first thing that strikes 
the stranger’s eye is probably the great abun- 
dance of evergreens. To me, the wintry aspect 
of the country is almost annihilated in the 
neighbourhood of dwellings, by the clustering 
and shining of the evergreens. The hollies in 
the hedges are tall and tree-like ; and near the 
breakfast-room windows of their houses, the 
inhabitants plant a holly, to be an aviary in 
winter, when birds come flitting about for the 
sake of the berries. Then, the approaches are 
hedged in with laurels; the laurestina is in full 
flower on the lawns; the houses and walls are 
half covered with ivy ; and wherever, along the 
road, a garden wall stretches away, it runs 
over with evergreens, which shake off the snow 
as the breeze passes over them. Well, we go 
down the road to the toll-bar, where the good 
woman lives who likes her calling so well that 
she has no wish to leave her gate to see the 
world. She saw the world one afternoon for 
four hours, when her employer sent her to 
Bowness for a frolic; and she got so tired and 
dull that she was glad to see her toll-house 
again, and declared she would never more go 
pleasuring. I was in the boat with her that 
day—a packet-boat steered by Professor Wil- 
son, who had his friend Dr. Blair with him. 
The contrast of the three faces was curious,— 
the forlorn dulness of the woman, who looks 
the picture of content when taking toll,—the 
abstraction of the philological Dr. Blair, and the 
keen, observing, and enjoying countenance of 
Christopher North! Just through the toll-bar, 
lies Waterhead, a cluster of houses on the 
northern margin of the lake, the prettiest of 
which is the low cottage under the massy syca- 
mores, with its grass-plat spreading into the 
waters—the cottage where I lived while my 
house was building. Passing behind this cot- 
tage, the road winds somewhat inland, leaving 
space for a meadow between it and the lake, 
till it passes the Roman Camp before men- 
tioned. Then on the right we see, across a field 
and almost hidden among evergreens, the cot- 
tage of poor Hartley Coleridge’s tutor, the sin- 
gular old clergyman who died at upwards of 
eighty, without a will, as if summoned untimely! 
Then we pass the beautiful house and most 
flowery garden of a Quaker friend of mine,—a 
place which seems in all weathers to look as 
cheerful as its benevolent master. In my early 
walk, before it is light in the winter morning, 
I choose this direction in February, because in 
a copse of my Quaker friend’s which overhangs 
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the road, thereis always a more glorious tumult 
of singing-birds than in any other spot I know. 
To hear these birds on the one hand, and the 
gush of the rapid Rotha on the other, when the 
day is breaking over the waters, is enough to 
enliven the whole succeeding winter day. The 
Rotha is here spanned by a bridge, which we 
must cross if we mean to go round the valley. 
We leave the highway now, and pass through 
a gate which makes the winding road half pri- 
vate for the whole time that we are skirting 
Loughrigg. Under wooded steeps and through 
copses we go, looking over the flat valley to the 
green swelling mountains on the other side, 
whose woods run dewn the ravines, and hang 
on the slopes, and peep out where the vales 
hide between. When I first came, there was a 
green knoll swelling up out of the meadows, 
under the opposite hills, with a chapel roof 
rising behind it, and a row of lowly gray stone 
cottages near. When I first marked that knoll, 
I little thought that on it I should build my 
house, and that it would afford that terrace 
view which would be the daily delight of my 
life. But there now stands my graystone old 
English house, with climbing plants already 
half covering it, and a terrace wall below, 
inviting my fruit trees to spread themselves 
over it. 

Our road now skirts the Rotha, a stream too 
clear to fish in, except after heavy rains. There 
is no beguiling the trout in water as translucent 
as the air. We do not now the little 
Millar Bridge, by which I am wont to go almost 
daily to Fox How; but we walk on to Fox How, 
through whose birch copse we have to pass. 
Every one knows that Fox How is the abode 
so beloved by Dr. Arnold—the house he built, 
and the garden he laid out to be the retreat of 
his old age. The trees that he planted spread 
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and flourish, his house is almost covered with 
roses and climbing plants, his younger children 
are growing up there, and his friends assemble 
in his home; but he has long been gone. Per- 
haps there is not one of us that ever passes 
through that birch copse without vivid thoughts 
of him. As for me, I usually take my way 
through the garden, even if I have not time for 
more than a word at the window, or even for 
that. We now see the recess of Fairfield, its 
whole cul-de-sac, finely, unless mists are filling 
the basin, and curling about the ridges; and 
tydal Forest stretches boldly up to the snow 
line. Lady Le Fleming’s large, staring, yel- 
low mansion is a blemish in the glorious view; 
but a little way back, we saw near it what puts 
all great mansions out of our heads,—Words- 
worth’s cottage, a little way up the lower slope 
of Nab Scar—the blunt end of the Fairfield 
horseshoe. 
hereafter ; 


Of that cottage we must see more 
it does not lie in our road now. 
After passing four or five dwellings, more or 
less prettily set down in their gardens, we come 
to Pelter Bridge, where we cross the Rotha 
again, and join the mail road. The river still 
sweeps beside us, among stones and under 
bending trees, joined here and there by a beck 
(brook) which has been making waterfalls in 
the ravines above. When we part company 
with it, we pass by more and more dwellings, 
one of the most striking of which, from its 
exquisite position on a hill-side, is the large 











gray house built by the brother of Sir Humphry 
Davy. That gate is near my own. After pass- 
|ing both, and skirting the wall of Mr. Har- 
rison’s grounds, we come to the little town of 
| Ambleside. We had better pause at the foot 
of the hill leading up to the church; for we 
have more to say of Ambleside than we have 
room for here. 





THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


BY FRANCE 


8 8s. OSGOOD. 


(See Engraving.) 


WueN silent Noon hung o’er the Syrian land. 
The haughty zealot of Cilicia rode 

Unto Damascus, with a burning heart, 
Exulting in Oppression’s evil strength. 


“To Heaven be honour,” said he-——“ while I crush 
These wretched followers of the Nazarene !” 

And to that pure, blue Heaven he raised his eyes. 
With a fanatic faith. Then suddenly 

“There shone a great light round about his way!” 
And from his fiery steed th’ affrighted Saul 

Was stricken blind to earth;--while a deep voice. 
Grand, clear, and sweet—as if all stars in Heaven 
In choral music spake,—rang through his soul, 
With wo and love and pity in its tones—- 

“Why persecutest thou me, Saul?” it said— 

And while that light his outward vision blinded, 
Lo! to his soul, no longer blind, there came 

VOL. VI. 


A softer glory--warm with Mercy’s ray— 

The smile of God!—and melted, thrilled, subdued. 

Awake to all the madness of the Past, 

To all the Future’s glorious reparation,— 
| “Who art thou, Lord?” he cried—and—*TI am he, 
Whom thou dost persecute,”—once more that voice 
With love, melodious, answered. 


So he learned ; 
Serves best the Father, he who most serves man; 
And who would wrong humanity wrongs Heaven. 
He learned, at last, the lowliest life he crushed 
Was dearer to the holy heart of God, 
Than he in all his arrogant bigotry! 
He learned while he had thought to honour Heaven, 
Each blow he dealt its children in his wrath, 
Reaching to Him who came to save all men, 
Had wounded the celestial soul of Love! 





























THE TWO MAMMAS. 





(FOR HENRY AND EDWARD.) 


BY FANNY FORESTER. 


Tis strange to talk of two mammas! 

Well, come and sit by me, | 
And I will try to tell you how 

So strange a thing can be. 


Years since, you had a dear mamma, 
So gentle, good, and mild, 

Her Father, God, looked down from heaven, 
And loved his humble child. 


** Come hither, child,” he said, “and lean 
Thy head upon my breast.” 

She had toiled long and wearily, 
He knew she needed rest. 





And so her cheek grew wan and pale, 
And fainter came her breath, 

And inthe arch beneath her brow, | 
A shadow lay like death. 


Then dear papa grew sad at heart, 
Oh, very sad was he! 

But still he thought ’twould make her well, 
To sail upon the sea. 


He did not know that God had called, 
But thought she still might stay, 

To bless his lonely Burman home, 
For many a happy day. 


And so she kissed her little boys, 
With white and quivering lip, 

And while the tears were falling fast, 
They bore her to the ship. 


And Abby, Pwen, and Enna* went— 
Oh! it was sad to be 

Thus parted—three upon the land, 
And three upon the sea! 


But poor mamma still paler grew, 
As far the vessel sped, 

Till wearily she closed her eyes, 
And slept among the dead. 


Then on a distant rocky isle, 
Where none but strangers rest, 

They broke the cold earth for her grave, 
And heaped it on her breast. 


And there they left her all alone,— 
Her whom they loved so well!— 
Ah me! the mourning in that ship, 

I dare not try to tell! 


And how they wept, and how they prayed, 
And sleeping or awake, 
How one great grief came crusbingly, 





As if their hearts would break. 





At length they reached a distant shore, 
A beautiful, bright land, 

‘and crowds of pitying strangers came, 
And took them by the hand. 


And Abby found a pleasant home, 
And Pwen, and Enna too; 

But poor papa’s sad thoughts turned back, 
To Burmah and to you. 


He talked of wretched heathen men, 
With none to do them good; 

Of children who are taught to bow 
To gods of stone and wood. 


He told me of his darling boys, 
Poor orphans far away, 

With no mamma to kiss their lips, 
Or teach them how to pray. 


And would I be their new mamma, 
And join the little band 

Of those, who for the Saviour’s sake, 
Dwell in a heathen land? 


And when I knew how good he was, 
I said that I would come; 

I thought it would be sweet to live 
In such a precious home ; 


And look to dear papa for smiles, 
And hear him talk and pray ; 

But then I knew not it would grow 
Still sweeter every day. 


Oh, if your first mamma could see, 
From her bright home above, 

How much of happiness is here, 
How much there is of love, 


*T would glad her angel heart, I know, 
And often would she come, 

Gliding with noiseless spirit-step, 
About her olden home. 


Much do I love my darling boys, 
And much do you love me ;— 

Our Heavenly Father sent me here, 
Your new mamma to be. 


And if I closely follow Him, 
And hold your little hands, 

I hope to lead you up to heaven, 
To join the angel bands. 


Then with papa, and both mammas, 
And her who went before, 

And Christ who loves you more than all, 
Ye’ll dwell for ever more. 


Maulmain, 1849. 






[* Pwen, and Enna, names of endearment among the Burmans, very commonly applieé to children.—Ep.] 
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BY JOHN 


To the observer of our literary history one 
object ever stands proudly eminent 





an object 
not unlike the Pyramid of Cheops—which, 
whether you go up or down the Nile, whether 
you penetrate its rich valley from the east over 
the sand-hills of Arabia, or from the west 
across the trackless desert of Zahara—from 
whatever quarter you approach—is the first 
object to strike, the last to recede from the 
vision. So is it with the object which we have 
indicated. Whether we approach it travelling 
backward from the names of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and Byron and Scott, or descend 
towards the same point from Czedmon, Chaucer, 
Sidney, and Spenser—whether we cross the 
current of our literature by a transition from 
that of France or Germany, the Norseland or 
the South of Europe—from whatever quarter 
of the literary horizon we direct our gaze 
towards the point indicated—one name rises 
spontaneously on every tongue—the greatest 
name in all English, in all modern, perhaps I 


may say absolutely, in al/ literature. Shake- | 


speare may possibly not be read as much now 
as he once was. The time will come, I believe, 
when he will be read still less. But he is 


studied all the more. His fame is steadily in | 


the ascendant. It is confessedly higher now 
than it was at the beginning of the present 
century. It has made a perceptible rise even 
within the last ten years. 

In a spirit of affectionate reverence for 
the subject, I have in two former papers 
offered to the reading public some remarks 
suggested by a study of the Sonnets. Before 
proceeding to a similar study of the Dramas— 
without in fact having yet fully settled in my 
own mind whether I might dare to enter upon 
ground at once so hallowed and so profaned— 
hallowed, I mean, by the awe-inspiring genius 
of the author, profaned by the babbling herd 
of querulous and contending commentators 
and critics—still standing at respectful and 


unambitious distance from that which after all 


constitutes the unchanging and eternal py- 
ramid of Shakespeare’s fame, let me pause 


. | 
once more for a space to gather some of the 


lotos-blossoms and lilies from the fertilizing 
river at its base. The study of the other Minor 
Poems may, it is hoped, afford pleasing and 


instructive topics for remark similar to those | 


suggested by the Sonnets, and will form a 


SHAKESPEARE’S MINOR POEMS. 


fitting preparation for higher studies, should 
they hereaiter be deemed discreet. 

The minor poems of Shakespeare, besides 
the Sonnets, are the Passionate Pilgrim, the 
Lover's Complaint, Venus and Adonis, and the 
Rape of Lucrece. 

The Passionate Pilgrim was first published 
It is not, like the other three that 
have been named, a connected poem, but a 
name given toa small collection of Sonnets and 
Songs on various subjects, but mostly of a 
passionate character. 
evidently found 
manuscript, and 


publisher had 
pieces circulating in 
proposed to profit by the 
rising reputation of the author by collecting 
them into a small volume for sale. He made 
however many extraordinary mistakes, such 
indeed as to prove incontestably the surrep- 
titious character of the publication. Several 
of the pieces in the collection were ascértained 
afterwards not to be Shakespeare’s, but the 
work of different authors. Some appear else- 
where as parts of other works of Shakespeare’s. 
Others, that do not appear elsewhere, and that 
may reasonably be accepted as Shakespeare’s, 
are yet not of a character to entitle them to 
On the whole, therefore, 
the collection is of little value, and need not be 
farther noticed. 


much consideration. 


The Lover’s Complaint was originally pub- 
lished as an appendix to the Sonnets. This 
was the case in the original edition of 1609, 
the second edition of 1640. They are 
generally so printed now. 
merely an incidental connexion, adopted origi- 
nally probably for booksellin 
and followed since from custom. 


convenience, 


connexion in form or subject. The Lover’s 


Complaint is a continuous narrative poem, in 
the seven-line stanza or Rhythm Royal of 
Chaucer and the elder poets. This was the 
favourite stanza, particularly for romantic 
poetry, through the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
a modification of the 
an evident improve- 
|ment upon it. Chaucer, who first domesticated, 
if he did not invent it, has written in this form 
the Court of Love, Troilus and Creseida, the 
Complaint of the Black Knight, the Flower and 
the Leaf, besides four of his Canterbury Tales. 
Spenser used it also in the Ruins of Time and 
the Hymns of Love and Beauty. The capabi- 


sixteenth centuries. 
Italian ottava rima, and 


however is 


There is no 
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lities of this stanza for poetical effect, with all 
due deference to the craft, have not been suffi- 
ciently considered by our living poets. But to 
return. 

Of incident in the Lover’s Complaint there is 
very little, almost nothing—less even than in 
Longfellow’s Kavanagh of which so many have 
complained, because forsooth the author was 
better advised than to make a shilling novel for 
the newsboys. The poem, in fact, though nar- 
rative in its form, is chiefly speculative and 
intro-versive. The story is of a female, now 
past the meridian of life, who had been 
deceived and deserted in youth. She is de- 
scribed as a half-crazed being, with some 
remains of beauty and of comely apparel still 
cleaving to her, sitting alone on the margin of 
a gentle streamlet, bewailing in melancholy 
tones her sad history. 

The story opens with the following scene. 
The poet represents himself as reclining upon 
a gentle hill, listening to the echo from a 
‘*sistering” vale. The echo thus brought to his 
ears was a “ plaintful” story, which on direct- 
ing his eyes thither, he found to proceed from 
the half-crazed person already described. 


“From off a hill whose eoncave womb re-worded 
A plaintful story from a sistering vale, 
My spirits to attend this double voice accorded, 
And down I laid to list the sad-tuned tale: 
Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 
Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and rain. 


“Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 
Which fortified her visage from the sun, 
Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 
The carcase of a beauty spent and done. 
Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 
Nor youth all quit; but, spite of heaven’s fell rage, 
Some beauty peeped through lattice of seared age. 


“Oft did she heave her napkin* to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laund’ringt the silken figures in the brine 
That seasoned wo had pelleted? in tears, 
And often reading what contents it bears, 
As often shrieking undistinguished wo, 

In clamours of all size, both high and low. 


“ Sometimes her levelled eyes their carriage ride, 
As they did battery to the spheres intend; 
Sometime diverted their poor balls are tyed 
To the orbed earth; sometime they do extend 
Their view right on; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and nowhere fixed, 

The mind and sight distractedly commixed. 


“ Her hair, nor loose, nor tied in formal plat, 
Proclaimed in her a careless hand of pride; 
For some, untuck’d, descended her sheav’d| hat, 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside ; 
Some in her threaden fillet still did bide, 


* Napkin, handkerchief. 

t Conceited characters, fanciful figures. 

t Laund’ ring, washing. 

? Pelleted, formed into pellets or small balls. 

|| Sheaved, made of straw collected from sheaves. 
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And, true to bondage, would not break from thence, 
Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 


“A thousand favours from a maund* she drew, 
Of amber, crystal, and of bedded jet, 
Which one by one she in a river threw, 
Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 
Like usury, applying wet to wet, 
Or monarch’s hands, that let not bounty fall 
Where want cries ‘some,’ but where excess begs all. 


“ Of folded schedules had she many a one, 
Which she perus’d, sigh’d, tore, and gave the flood; 
Crack’d many a ring of posied gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud: 
Found yet more letters sadly penned in blood, 
With sleided silk feat and affectedly 
Enswathed, and sealed to curious secrecy. 


“These often bathed she in her fluxive eyes, 
And often kissed, and often ’gan to tear: 
Cried, O false blood! thou register of lies, 
What unapproved witness dost thou bear! 
Ink would have seemed more black and damned here! 
This said, in top of rage the lines she rents, 
Big discontent so breaking their contents.” 


At this point an incident occurs, if incident 
it may be called, the only one in the poem. An 
aged man of venerable aspect approaches. He 
had been in early life a courtier, but had 
retired to the green fields to spend the quiet 
close of life, a simple herdsman. From the 
neighbouring fields he observed the strange 
conduct and appearance of this half-crazed 
female. His gentle manner and his reverend 
age win her confidence, and he draws from her 
the story of her wrongs. 


* So slides he down upon his grained bat, 
And comely-distant sits he by her side; 
When he again desires, being sat, 
Her grievance with his hearing to divide: 
If that from him there may be aught applied 
Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage ; 
Tis promised in the charity of age.” 


Thus invited she recounts to him the story of 
her grief. It is the old story. But when, 
before or since, was it told with such perfection 
of beauty ?—Listen to her description of her 
youthful lover: 


“His browny locks did hang in crooked curls; 
And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 
What’s sweet to do, to do will aptly find: 
Each eye that saw him, did enchant the mind; 
For on his visage was in little drawn, 
What largeness thinks in paradise was sawn.t+ 


“Small show of man was yet upon his chin; 
His phoenix down began but to appear, 
Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin, 
Whose bare out-bragg’d the web it seem’d to wear; 
Yet show’d his visage by that cost more dear; 
And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 
If best ’twere as it was, or best without. 





* Maund, basket. 
+ Sawn, sown (Boswell), or seen (Malone). 
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“His qualities were beauteous as his form, 


For maiden-tongued he waa, and thereof free; 

Yet if men moved him, was he such a storm, 

As oft ’twixt May and April is to see, 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 
His rudeness so with his authorized youth, 

Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 


‘Well could he ride, and often men would say, 


‘That horse his mettle from his rider takes: 
Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 


What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he 


makes.’ 
And controversy hence a question takes, 
Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. 


“But quickly on his side the verdict went, 


His real habitude gave life and grace 

To appertainings and to ornament, 
Accomplished in himself, not in his case: 

All aids, themselves made fairer by their place, 
Came for additions; yet their purposed trim 
Pieced not his grace, but were all graced by him. 


‘So, on the tip of his subduing tongue 


All kind of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep: 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft and will; 


“That he did in the general bosom reign 


Of young, of old; and sexes both enchanted, 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 

In personal duty, following where he haunted: 
Consents bewitched, ere he desire, have granted; 
And dialogued for him what he would say, 

Asked their own wills, and made their wills obey. 


‘‘Many there were that did his picture get, 


To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind; 
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Like fools that in the imagination set 

The goodly objects which abroad they find 

Of lands and mansions, their’s in thought assigned ; 
And labouring in more pleasures to bestow them, 
Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them: 


“So many have, that never touched his hand, 
Sweetly supposed them mistress of his heart. 
My woful self, that did in freedom stand, 
And was my own fee-simple, (not in part) 
What with his art in youth, and youth in art, 
Threw my affections in his charméd power, 
Reserved the stalk, and gave him all my flower.” 


The sad maiden goes on then to describe the 
various arts by which her affections and her 
confidence had been won, and ends her woful 
tale with the following genuine touch of nature. 


“Who, young and simple, would not be so lover’d? 
Ah me! I fell: and yet, do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake. 


“O, that infected moisture of his eye, 
O, that false fire which in his cheek so glowed, 
O that forced thunder from his heart did fly, 
O that sad breath his spongy lungs bestowed, 
O all that borrowed motion (seeming owed), 
Would yet again betray the love-betrayed, 
And new pervert the reconciléd maid!” 


The single and particular beauties in this 
poem are as numerous as the lines, almost as 
the words. It has been my object rather to 
give to readers who may not be familiar with 
the poem—am I wrong in supposing there are 
such ?—some general impression of the cha- 
racter of the poem as a whole. I hope to re- 
sume the subject next month. 








«A DREAM THAT WAS NOT ALL A DREAM.” 


BY MRS. M. G. 


TaHRovGH the half-curtained window stole 
An autumn sunset’s glow, 

As languid on my couch I lay 
With pulses weak and low. 


And then methought a presence stood 
With shining feet and fair, 

Amid the waves of golden light 
That rippled through the air ; 


And laid upon my heaving breast— 
With earnest glance and true, 

A babe whose fair and gentle brow 
No shade of sorrow knew. 


A solemn joy was in my heart— 
Immortal life was given 

To earth, upon her battle-field 
To discipline for heaven. 


Strange music thrilled the quiet room— 
An unseen host were nigh, 
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Who left the infant pilgrim at 
The threshold of our sky. 


A new strange love woke in my heart 
Defying all control, 

As on the soft air rose and fell 
That birth-hymn for a soul. 


And now again the autumn skies 
As on that evening shine, 
When from a trance of agony 
I woke to joy divine. 


That boundless love is in my heart, 
That birth-hymn on the air; 

I clasp in mine with grateful faith 
A tiny hand in prayer; 


And bless the God who guides my way, 
That mid this world so wide, 

I day by day am walking with 

An angel by my side. 





















THE BLIND GIRL OF CASTEL-CUILLE. 


(From the Gascon of Jasmin.) 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


At the foot of the mountain height 
Where is perched Castél-Cuillé, 

When the apple, the plum, and the almond tree 
In the plain below were growing white, 
This is the song one might perceive 

On a Wednesday morn of Saint Joseph’s Eve: 


“The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day!” 


This old Te Deum, rustic rites attending, 
Seemed from the clouds descending ; 
When lo! a merry company 

Of rosy village girls, clean as the eye, 

Each one with her attendant swain, 
Came to the cliff, all singing the same strain; 
Resembling there, so near unto the sky, 
Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven had sent 
For their delight and our encouragement. 

Together blending, 
And soon descending 
The narrow sweep 

Of the hill-side steep, 
They wind aslant 
Towards Saint Amant, 
Through leafy alleys 
Of verdurous valleys 
With merry sallies 
Singing their chant: 


“The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day !” 


It is Baptiste, and his affianced maiden, 
With garlands for the bridal laden! 


The sky was blue; without one cloud of gloom, 
The sun of March was shining brightly, 
And to the air the freshening wind gave lightly 

Its breathings of perfume. 


When one beholds the dusky hedges blossom, 
A rustic bridal, ah! how sweet it is! 
To sounds of joyous melodies, 
That touch with tenderness the trembling bosom, 
A band of maidens 
Gayly frolicking, 
A band of youngsters 
Wildly rollicking! 
Kissing, 
Caressing, 
With fingers pressing, 
Till in the veriest 
Madness of mirth, as they dance, 
They retreat and advance, 
Trying whose laugh shall be loudest and merriest; 








While the bride, with roguish eyes, 
Sporting with them, now escapes and cries : 
“Those who catch me 
Married verily 
This year shall be!” 


And all pursue with eager haste, 
And all attain what they pursue, 

And touch her pretty apron fresh and new, 
And the linen kirtle round her waist. 


Meanwhile, whence comes it that among 
These youthful maidens fresh and fair, 
So joyous, with such laughing air, 
Baptiste stands sighing, with silent tongue? 
And yet the bride is fair and young! 
Is it Saint Joseph would say to us all, 
That love, o’er-hasty, precedeth a fall? 
O, no! for a maiden frail, I trow, 
Never bore so lofty a brow! 


What lovers! they give not a single caress! 
To see them so careless and cold to-day, 
These are grand people, one would say. 
What ails Baptiste? what grief doth him oppress? 


It is, that half way up the hill, 
In yon cottage, by whose walls 
Stand the cart-house and the stalls, 
Dwelleth the blind orphan still, 
Daughter of a veteran old; 
And you must know, one year ago, 
That Margaret, the young and tender, 
Was the village pride and splendour, 
And Baptiste her lover bold. 
Love, the deceiver, them ensnared; 
For them the altar was prepared ; 
But alas! the summer’s blight, 
The dread disease that none can stay, 
The pestilence that walks by night, 
Took the young bride’s sight away. 
All at the father’s stern command was changed; 
Their peace was gone, but not their love estranged. 
Wearied at home, ere long the lover fled; 
Returned but three short days ago, 
The golden chain they round him throw, 
He is enticed, and onward led 
To marry Angela, and yet 
Is thinking ever of Margaret. 


Then suddenly a maiden cried, 
“ Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kate! 
Here comes the cripple Jane!” And by a fountain’s side 
A woman, bent and gray with years, 
Under the mulberry-trees appears, 
And all towards her run, as fleet 
As had they wings upon their feet. 


It is that Jane,—the cripple Jane, 
Is a soothsayer, wary and kind, 

She telleth fortunes, and none complain. 
She promises one a village swain, 
Another a happy wedding-day, 

And the bride a lovely boy straightway. 
All comes to pass as she avers; 
She never deceives, she never errs. 
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But for this once the village seer 
Wears a countenance severe, 

And from beneath her eyebrows thin and white 
Her two eyes flash like cannons bright 
Aimed at the bridegroom in waistcoat blue, 
Who, like a statue, stands in view; 
Changing colour, as well he might, 

When the beldame wrinkled and gray 

Takes the young bride by the hand, 

And, with the tip of her reedy wand 

Making the sign of the cross, doth say :— 
“Thoughtless Angela, beware! 

Lest, when thou weddest this false bridegroom, 
Thou diggest for thyself a tomb!” 

And she was silent; and the maidens fair 

Saw from each eye escape a swollen tear; 

But on a little streamlet silver-clear, 

What are two drops of turbid rain? 
Saddened a moment, the bridal train 
Resumed the dance and song again; 

The bridegroom only was pale with fear ;— 

And down green alleys 
Of verdurous valleys, 
With merry sallies, 

They sang the refrain :— 


“The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day!” 


II. 


And by suffering worn and weary, 
But beautiful as some fair angel yet, 

Thus lamented Margaret, 

In her cottage lone and dreary :— 


“He has arrived! arrived at last! 

Yet Jane has named him not these three days past; 

Arrived! yet keeps aloof so far! 
And knows that of my night he is the star! 
Knows that long months I wait alone, benighted, 
And count the moments since he went away! 
Come! keep the promise of that happier day, 
That I may keep the faith to thee I plighted! 
What joy have I without thee? what delight? 
Grief wastes my life, and makes it misery ; 
Day for the others ever, but for me 

For ever night! for ever night! 
When he is gone ’tis dark! my soul is sad! 
I suffer! O my God! come, make me glad. 
When he is near, no thoughts of day intrude; 
Day has blue heavens, but Baptiste has blue eyes! 
Within them shines for me a heaven of love, 
A heaven all happiness, like that above, 

No more of grief! no more of lassitude! 
Earth I forget,—and heaven, and all distresses, 
When seated by my side my hand he presses: 

But when alone, remember all! 

Where is Baptiste? he hears not when I call! 
A branch of ivy, dying on the ground, 
I need some bough to twine around! 
In pity come! be to my suffering kind! 
True love, they say, in grief doth more abound! 
What then—when one is blind? 


“Who knows? perhaps I am forsaken! 
Ah! wo is me! then bear me to my grave! 

O God! what thoughts within me waken! 
Away! he will return! I do but rave! 

He will return! I need not fear! 

He swore it by our Saviour dear ; 

He could not come at his own will; 
Is weary, or perhaps is ill! 
Perhaps his heart, in this disguise, 
Prepares for me some sweet surprise ! 
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But someone comes! Though blind, my heart can see! 
And that deceives me not! ’tis he! ’tis he!” 
And the door ajar is set, 
And poor, confiding Margaret 
Rises, with outstretched arms, but sightless eyes ; 
’Tis only Paul, her brother, who thus cries :— 


“ Angela the bride has passed, 
I saw the wedding guests go by; 

Tell me, my sister, why were we not asked? 
For all are there but you and I!” 


** Angela married! and not send 

To tell her secret unto me! 

O speak! who may the bridegroom be ?” 
“My sister, ’tis Baptiste, thy friend !” 


A cry the blind girl gave, but nothing said ; 

A milky whiteness spreads upon her cheeks: 
An icy hand, as heavy as lead, 
Descending, as her brother speaks, 

Upon her heart, that has ceased to beat, 
Suspends awhile its life and heat. 
She stands beside the boy, now sore distressed, 
A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. 


At length, the bridal song again 
Brings her back to her sorrow and pain. 


“ Hark! the joyous airs are ringing! 
Sister, dost thou hear them singing? 
How merrily they laugh and jest! 
Would we were bidden with the rest! 
I would don my hose of homespun gray, 
And my doublet of linen striped and gay; 
Perhaps they will come; for they do not wed 
Till to-morrow at seven o’clock, it is said!” 
“T know it!” answered Margaret ; 

Whom the vision, with aspect black as jet, 
Mastered again; and its hand of ice 

Held her heart crushed, as in a vice! 
“Paul, be not sad! Tis a holiday; 
To-morrow put on thy doublet gay! 
But leave me now for a while alone.” 
Away, with a hop and a jump, went Paul, 
And, as he whistled along the hall, 
Entered Jane, the crippled crone. 


“Holy Virgin! what dreadful heat! 

I am faint, and weary, and out of breath! 
But thou art cold,—art chill as death; 
My little friend! what ails thee, sweet?” 

“Nothing! I heard them singing home the bride; 
And, as I listened to the song, 

I thought my turn would come ere long, 
Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntide. 

Thy cards forsooth can never lie, 

To me such joy they prophesy, 

Thy skill shall be vaunted far and wide 
When they behold him at my side. 

And poor Baptiste, what sayest thou? 

It must seem long to him;—methinks I see him now!” 
Jane, shuddering, her hand doth press: 
“Thy love I cannot all approve; 

We must not trust too much to happiness ;— 

Go, pray to God, that thou mayst love him less!” 
“The more I pray the more I love! 

Tt is no sin, for God is on my side!” 

It was enough; and Jane no more replied. 


Now to all hope her heart is barred and cold ; 
But to deceive the beldame old 
She takes a sweet, contented air; 
Speak of foul weather or of fair, 
At every word the maiden smiles! 
Thus the beguiler she beguiles; 
So that, departing at the evening’s close, 
She says, “She may be saved! she nothing knows!” 
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Poor Jane, the cunning sorceress! 
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Come in! The bride will be here soon: 
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Now that thou wouldst, thou art no prophetess! Thou tremblest! O my God! thou art going to swoon!” 3 E 
This morning, in the fulness of thy heart, ¥ li 
Thou wast so, far beyond thine art! She could no more,—the blind girl, weak and weary! % 
A voice seemed crying from that grave so dreary, is 
III. “What wouldst thou do, my daughter ?’—and she n 
started ; a h 
Now rings the bell, nine times reverberating, And quick recoiled, aghast, faint-hearted ; a t] 
And the white daybreak, stealing up the sky, But Paul, impatient, urges ever more 
Sees in two cottages two maidens waiting, Her steps towards the open door; r 
How differently! And when, beneath her feet, the unhappy maid C 
Crushes the laurel near the house immortal, ¥ 
Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed, And with her head, as Paul talks on again, n 
The one puts on her cross and crown, Touches the crown of filigrane 0 
Decks with a huge bouquet her breast, Suspended from the low-arched portal, b 
And flaunting, fluttering up and down, No more restrained, no more afraid, le 
Looks at herself, and cannot rest. She walks, as for a feast arrayed, j e 
And in the ancient chapel’s sombre night 3 W 
The other, blind, within her little room, They both are lost to sight. q u 
Has neither crown nor flower’s perfume; 4 3) 
But in their stead for something gropes apart, At lenzth the bell, cj Pp 
That in a drawer’s recess doth lie, With booming sound, , 
And, ‘neath her bodice of bright scarlet dye, Sends forth, resounding round, e | ¥ 
Convulsive clasps it to her heart. Its hymeneal peal o’er rock and down the dell. ; T 
It is broad day, with sunshine and with rain ; if h 
The one, fantastic, light as air, And yet the guests delay not long, ® e 
’*Mid kisses ringing, For soon arrives the bridal train, A 
And joyous singing, And with it brings the village throng. 1 
Forgets to say her morning prayer! i u 
In sooth, deceit maketh no mortal gay, j fi 
The other, with cold drops upon her brow, | For lo! Baptiste on this triumphant day, z b 
Joins her two hands, and kneels upon the floor, | Mute as an idiot, sad as yester-morning, % n 
And whispers, as her brother opes the door, Thinks only of the beldame’s words of warning. ; 
“Q God! forgive me now!” : 
| And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis; 
And then the orphan, young and blind, To be a bride is all! The pretty lisper é 
Conducted by her brother’s hand, | Feels her heart swell to hear all round her whisper, 4 
Towards the church, through paths unscanned, | “How beautiful! how beautiful she is!” 2 
With tranquil air, her way doth wind. 4 é 
Odours of laurel, making her faint and pale, But she must calm that giddy head, i a 
Round her at times exhale, For already the Mass is said; ‘ " 
And in the sky as yet no sunny ray, At the holy table stands the priest; . H . 
But brumal vapours gray. | The wedding ring is blessed; Baptiste receives it; ‘ = 
Ere on the finger of the bride he leaves it, : 
Near that castle, fair to see, Iie must pronounce one word at least ! . 
Crowded with sculptures old, in every part, | Tis spoken; and sudden at the groomsman’s side 
Marvels of nature and of art, | “°Tis he!” a well-known voice has cried. Ke 
And proud of its name of high degree, | And while the wedding guests all hold their breath, P 
A little chapel, almost bare | Opes the confessional, and the blind girl, see! 8 
At the base of the rock, is builded there; “ Baptiste,” she said, “since thou hast wished my death, 7 
All glorious that it lifts aloof, | As holy water be my blood for thee!” e 
Above each jealous cottage roof, | And calmly in the air a knife suspended! o 
Its sacred summit, swept by autumn gales, | Doubtless her guardian angel near attended, 7 : 
And its blackened steeple high in air, For anguish did its work so well, i 1 
Round which the osprey screams and sails. That, ere the fatal stroke descended, 3 = 
Lifeless she fell! q . 
“Paul, lay thy noisy rattle by!” q 7 
Thus Margaret said. “Where are we? we ascend }” At eve, instead of bridal verse, 4 fis 
“Yes; seest thou not our journey’s end? | The De Profundis filled the air; E b 
Hearest not the osprey from the belfry cry? Decked with flowers a simple hearse od 3] 
The hideous bird, that brings ill-luck, we know! To the churchyard forth they bear; g te 
Dost thou remember when our father said, Village girls in robes of snow h 
The night we watched beside his bed, Follow, weeping as they go; o 
‘O daughter, Iam weak and low; Nowhere was a smile that day, me 
Take care of Paul; I feel that I am dying!’ | No, ahno! for each one seemed to say :— as 
And thou, and he, and I, all fell to crying? h 
Then on the roof the osprey screamed aloud; | The roads should mourn and be veiled in gloom, te 
And here they brought our father in his shroud. | So fair a corpse shall leave its home! | n 
There is his grave; there stands the cross we set; | Should mourn and should weep, ah, well-away! ir 


Why dost thou clasp me so, dear Margaret? 


So fair a corpse shall pass to-day!” 







NOTES. of France what Burns is to the south of Scotland,—the 
representative of the heart of the people——one of those 

[This poem should have been translated into Lowland | happy bards, who are born with their mouths full of birds 
Scotch; for only in that dialect could the simplicity and | (la bouco pleno @aouzelous). He has written his own bio- 


tenderness of the Gascon be given. Jasmin is to the south | graphy in a poetic form, and the simple narrative of his 
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THE BLIND GIRL 


poverty, his struggles, and his triumphs, is very touching. 
He still lives at Agen on the Garonne; and long may he 
live there to delight his native land with native songs! 

The following description of his person and way of life 
is taken from the graphic pages of “ Béarn and the Pyre- 
nees,” by Louisa Stuart Castello, whose charming pen 
has done so much to illustrate the French provinces and 
their literature. 

“At the entrance of the promenade Du Gravier, is a 
row of small houses,—some cafés, others shops, the indi- 
cation of which is a painted cloth placed across the way, 
with the owner’s name in bright gold letters, in the man- 
ner of the arcades in the streets, and their announcements. 
One of the most glaring of these was, we observed, a bright 
blue flag, bordered with gold; on which, in large gold 
letters, appeared the name of ‘Jasmin, Coiffeur.. We 
entered, and were welcomed by a smiling dark-eyed 
woman, who informed us that her husband was busy at 
that morment dressing a customer’s hair, but he was de- 
sirous to receive us, and begged we would walk into his 
parlour at the back of the shop..... 

“She exhibited to us a laurel crown of gold of delicate 
workmanship, sent from the city of Clemence Isaure, 
Toulouse, to the poet; who will probably one day take 
his place in the capitoul. Next came a golden cup, with 
an inscription in 
Auch; a gold watch, chain, and seals, sent by the King, 
Louis Philippe; an emerald ring worn and presented by 
the lamented Duke of Orleans; a pear! pin, by the grace- 
ful duchess, who, on the poet’s visit to Paris accompanied 
by his son, received him in the words he puts into the 
mouth of Henri Quatre :— 

‘Brabes Gascous! 
A moun amou per bous aou dibes creyre: 
Benés! 


benés! ey plazé de bous beyre: 


Approucha bous!’ 


A fine service of linen, the offering of the town of Pau, 
after its citizens had given fétes in his honour, and loaded 
him with caresses and praises; and nick-nacks and jewels 
of all descriptions offered to him by lady-ambassadresses, 
and great lords; English and ‘miladis;’ and 
French, and foreigners of all nations who did or did not 
understand Gascon. 


‘ misses’ 


“ All this, though startling, was not convincing: Jas- 
min, the barber, might only be a fashion, a furore, a ca- 
price, after all; and it was evident that he knew how to 
get up a scene well. When we had become nearly tired 
of looking over these tributes to his genius, the door 
opened, and the poet himself appeared. His manner was 
free and unembarrassed, well-bred, and lively ; he received 
our compliments naturally, and like one accustomed to 
homage; said he was ill, and unfortunately too hoarse to 
read anything to us, or he should have been delighted to 
do so. He spoke with a broad Gascon accent, and very 
rapidly and eloquently ; ran over the story of his successes; 
told us that his grandfather had been a beggar, and all his 
family very poor; that he was now as rich as he wished to 
be, his son placed in a good position at Nantes; then 
showed us his son’s picture, and spoke of his disposition, 
to which his brisk little wife added, that, though no fool, 
he had not his father’s genius, to which truth Jasmin 
assented as a matter of course. I told him of having seen 
mention made of him in an English review; which he 
said had been sent him by Lord Durham, who had paid 
him a visit; and I then spoke of ‘ Mi cal mouri’ as known 
tome. This was enough to make him forget his hoarse- 
ness and every other evil: it would never do for me to 
imagine that that little song was his best composition; it 
was merely his first; he must try to read to me a little of 
‘l Abuglo,’—a few verses of ‘Francouneto.’ ‘You will be 
charmed,’ said he; ‘but if I were well, and you would 
give me the pleasure of your company for some time; 
if you were not merely running through Agen, I would 
kill you with weeping,—I would make you die with dis- 
tress for my poor Margarido,—my pretty Francouneto!’ 
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“He caught up two copies of his book, from a pile lying 
on the table, and making us sit close to him, he pointed 
out the French translation on one side, which he told us 
to follow while he read in Gascon. He began in a rich 
soft voice, and as he advanced, the surprise of Hamlet on 
hearing the player-king recite the disasters of Hecuba, 
was but a type of ours, to find ourselves carried away by 
the spell of his enthusiasm. His eyes swam in tears; he 
became pale and red: he trembled; he recovered himself; 
his face was now joyous, now exulting, gay, jocose; in 
fact, he was twenty actors in one; he rang the changes 
from Rachel to Bouffe; and he finished by delighting us, 
besides beguiling us of our tears, and overwhelming us 
with astonishment. 

“He would have been a treasure on the stage: for he 
is still, though his first youth is past, remarkably good- 
looking and striking; with black, sparkling eyes, of in- 


| tense expression; a fine ruddy complexion; a countenance 


his honour, given by the citizens of | 


of wondrous mobility; a good figure; and action full of fire 
and grace; he has handsome hands, which he uses with in- 
finite effect; and, on the whole, he is the best actor of the 
kind I ever saw. I could now quite understand what a 
troubadour or jongleur might be, and I look upon Jasmin 
as a revived specimen of that extinct race. Such as he is 
might have been Gaucelm Faidit, of Avignon, the friend 
of Coeur de Lion, who lamented the death of the hero in 
such moving strains; such might have been Bernard de 
Ventadour, the praises of Queen Elinore’s 


who sang 


| beauty; such Geoffrey Rudel, of Blaye, on his own Ga- 
- . oJ , 


such the wild Vidal: certain it is, that none of these 
troubadours of old could more move, by their singing or 
reciting. than Jasmin, in whom all their long-smothered 
fire and traditional magic seems reillumined. 

“We found we had stayed hours instead of minutes 
with the poet; 


ronne ; 


but he would not hear of any apology,— 


| only regretted that his voice was so out of tune, in conse- 





quence of a violent cold, under which he was really labour- 
ing, and hoped to see us again. He told us our country- 
women of Pau had laden him with kindness and attention, 
and spoke with such enthusiasm of the beauty of certain 
‘misses,’ that I feared his little wife would feel somewhat 
piqued; but, on the contrary, she stood by, smiling and 
happy, and enjoying the stories of his triumphs. I re- 
marked that he had restored the poetry of the troubadours; 
asked him if he knew their songs; and said he was worthy 
to stand at their head. ‘I am, indeed, a troubadour,’ said 
he, with energy; ‘but I am far beyond them all; they 
were but beginners; they never composed a poem like my 
Francouneto! there are no poets in France now,—there 
cannot be; the language does not admit of it; where is 
the fire, the spirit, the expression, the tenderness, the force 
of the Gascon? French is but the ladder to reach to the 
first floor of the Gascon,—how can you get up to a height 
except by a ladder!’..... 

“T returned by Agen, after an absence in the Pyrenees 
of some months, and renewed my acquaintance with Jas- 
min and his dark-eyed wife. Idid not expect that I should 
be recognised ; but the moment I entered the little shop I 
was hailed as an old friend. ‘ Ah.” cried Jasmin, ‘enfin 
la voilaencore!’ I could not but be flattered by this recol- 
lection, but soon found it was less on my own account that 
I was thus welcomed, than because a circumstance had 
occurred to the poet which he thought I could perhaps 
explain. He produced several French newspapers, in 
which he pointed out to me an article headed ‘Jasmin a 
Londres ;’ being a translation of certain notices of himself, 
which had appeared in a leading English literary journal. 
He had, he said, been informed of the honour done him 
by numerous friends, and assured me his fame had been 
much spread by this means; and he was so delighted on 
the occasion, that he had resolved to learn English, in 
order that he might judge of the translations from his 
works, which, he had been told, were well done. I enjoyed 
his surprise, while I informed him that I knew who was 
the reviewer and translator; and explained the reason for 
the verses giving pleasure in the English dress, to be the 
superior simplicity of the English language over modern 
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French, for which he has a great contempt, as unfitted for 
lyrical composition. He inquired of me respecting Burns, 
to whom he had been likened; and begged me to tell him 
something of Moore. The delight of himself and his wife 





puzzled them so long. 
“He had a thousand things to tell me; in particular, 
that he had only the day before received a letter from the 


of a thousand francs. He smiled and wept by turns, as 
he told all this; and declared, much as he was elated at 
the possession of a sum which made him a rich man for 
life, the kindness of the duchess gratified him even more. 
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As when the sun in darkness sets, 
And night falJs on the earth, 
Along the azure fields above, 
The stars of heaven come forth ; 


So, when the sun of Liberty 
Grows dim to mortal eyes, 

From out the gloom, like radiant stars, 
The world’s true heroes rise. 


The men of human destiny, 
Whom glorious dreams inspire; 
High-priests of Freedom, in whose souls 
Is shrined the sacred fire. 


The fire that through the wilderness 
In steadfast lustre gleams, 

That on the future dim and dark, 
Sheds its effulgent beams. 


Thus, oh Hungaria! through the night 
That wraps thee in its gloom, 

Light from one burning soul streams forth, 
A torch above thy tomb. 


Thy tomb! oh no—the mouldering shroud 
The worm awhile must wear, 

Ere, from its confines springing forth, 
He wings the upper air. 


Thy tomb! then from its door ere long, 
The stone shall roll away, 

Thou shalt come forth, and once again 
Greet the new-risen day. 


That day, that prayed and waited for 
So long, shall surely rise, 

As surely as to-morrow’s sun 
Again shall greet our eyes. 


What though, before the shape evoked, 
The coward heart has quailed, 

And when the hour, the moment came, 

The recreant arm has failed ; 


What though the apostate wields the sword 
With fratricidal hand, 

And the last Romans wander forth 

In exile o’er the land; 








Duchess of Orleans, informing him that she had ordered a | 
medal of her late husband to be struck, the first of which | 
would be sent to him: she also announced to him the | 
agreeable news of the king having granted him a pension | 
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| 
| 
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“He then made us sit down while he read us two new | see.’ ”] 


IN HUNGARTA. 


BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 





| and fearing we did not quite comprehend his language, 
was amusing, at having discovered a secret which had | 







poems; both charming, and full of grace and naiveté ; and 
one very affecting, being an address to the king, alluding 
to the death of his son. As he read, his wife stood by, 


she made a remark to that effect: to which he answered 
impatiently, ‘ Nonsense,—don’t you see they are in tears.’ 
This was unanswerable; and we were allowed to hear the 
poem to the end; and I certainly never listened to any- 
thing more feelingly and energetically delivered. 

“We had much conversation, for he was anxious to 
detain us, and, in the course of it, he told me that he had 
been by some accused of vanity. ‘Oh!’ he rejoined, ‘what 
would you have? Iam achild of nature, and cannot con- 
ceal my feelings; the only difference between me and a 
man of refinement is, that he knows how to conceal his 
vanity and exultation at success, which I let everybody 


What though suspended o’er thee hangs 
The Austrian’s glittering steel ; 
What though thy heart is crushed beneath 
The Imperial Cossack’s heel. 
Not to the swift is given the race, } 
The battle to the strong; 
Up to the listening ear of God 
Is borne the mighty wrong. 


From him the mandate has gone forth, 
The Giant Power must fall; 

Oh, prophet! read’st thou not the doom, 
The writing on the wall? 


The slaves of power, the sword, the scourge, 
The scaffold, and the chain, j 

Awhile may claim their hecatombs 
Of hero-martyrs slain. 


But they that war with Tyranny 
Still mightier weapons bear ; 4 

Winged, arrowy thoughts, that pierce like light, 
Impalpable as air. 


Thoughts that strike through the triple mail, 
That spread and burn and glow, 

More quenchless than that fire the Greek Z 
Rained on his Moslem foe. 


Rest, rest in peace, heroic shades! 
Whose blood like water ran; 
For every crimson drop ye shed 

Shall rise an arméd man. 





Rest, rest in peace! heroic hearts 
Who wander still on earth; 

Thoughts, your immortal messengers, 

Are on their mission forth. ; 

i 


The pioneers of Liberty, 
Invincible they throng ; 

They scale and undermine the towers 
And battlements of wrong. 









Speak! sages, poets, patriots, speak! 









And the dark pile shall fall, 
As at the prophet’s trumpet blast 
Once fell the city’s wall. 
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LIFE AND GENIUS OF DR. WATTS. 






BY THE REV. JOEL PARKER, D.D. 


THERE is a natural alliance between genius 
and infancy. Simplicity is a leading charac- 
teristic of both. 
their recollections of childhood with a pleasing 
interest. Men like Moore and Byron go back 
to those ‘‘ sunny hours,” because they furnish 
to their minds the only just conceptions of 
purity and innocence. Their later experience 
would, probably, lead them to deny the exist- 
ence of such qualities. Yet childhood is, to 
society at large, what the mission of the infant 
prophet was to the house of Eli, a mission of 
reproof. But, men love not to be rebuked, 
and hence, happily, none but such as have 
retained the simplicity and virtue of ‘life’s 


young dawn,” care to spend their hours amid | 


the charms of the nursery. Wordsworth 
deemed it good to be there because his philo- 
sophic and gentle spirit was akin to infancy. 
Maria Edgeworth loved to converse with chil- 
dren, because she saw all noble qualities closely 
folded in their germs in infant minds, and 
waiting for some genial influence to develope 
them. Dr. Watts discovered all these and 
more. He saw that sentiments of virtue and 
piety were most easily infused in the very 
dawn of intelligence. He perceived that poetry 
was the most natural vehicle for introducing 
such sentiments, and the most efficient means 
of keeping the thoughts that nourish them 
ever green in the memory. He possessed an 
affinity with childhood, because he was child- 
like in his character; and children have a con- 
scious affinity with him, because all children 
possess poetic qualities. The child who dis- 
covered that the stars were gimlet-holes bored 
through the solid sky, and made on purpose 
that streams of glory might be let down from 
heaven to earth, was prepared to sympathize 
with a poet like Watts. The little girl of four 
years old, who recollected distinctly an event 
that had occurred six years before, and who 
modestly combated her mother’s declaration 
that she could not remember what had taken 
place previous to her birth, evinced true poetic 
genius, when raising her tiny hands and clasp- 
ing her little neck, she exclaimed with the 
ardour of an undoubting faith in the visions of 
her own glowing imagination, ‘‘ You forget, 
dear mother, you forget; I know I was not 
born, but God had made my head, just as far 
down as to here, and I peeped out of that 
cloud and saw it. You did not see me, but I 
saw you, and I remember it well.” Not inferior 


The sublimest poets advert to | 











to either of these was the confidential disclosure 
of a young lad to his playmates that he had 
discovered the use of those fleecy clouds piled 
up by the horizon, at nightfall, and overhung 
with red and blue curtains. They were couches 
on which the angels sleep. He had seen one 
who had become weary and gone to bed at an 
unusually early hour. He saw him at the 
going down of the sun stretched out in gigantic 
dimensions, with a bright face, having one foot 
and leg sheathed in a crimson stocking, the 
other bare, and an orange-coloured satin coun- 
terpane drawn over his shoulders. If these are 
extraordinary instances, still children gene- 
rally are full of faith, and gifted with warm 
imaginings. A poet like Watts turns their own 
thoughts into verse, and no small portion of 
his power consists in doing for them what every 
teacher that is most skilful does for his pupils, 
when he makes them feel that what he has 
accomplished, was the expressing of their 
views better than they could have done it 
themselves. 

Doctor Watts was a great man. True, he 
did not place himself at the head of any one 
department of science or literature. Yet, he 
was highly distinguished in more respects, per- 
haps, than any man of the age in which he 
lived. He was a general scholar; a skilful 
logician, a profound divine, an acute meta- 
physician, a sublime poet, and a charitable and 
devout Christian. There is not a more attrac- 
tive grace in human nature than condescension, 
and one knows not where to find a more beau- 
tiful instance of it than in him who composed 
a Logic for the Universities, combated the 
philosophy of John Locke, framed a catechism 
for children in their fourth year, and wrote 
‘Divine and Moral Songs” for the nursery. 
It may be justly doubted whether the world’s 
history furnishes a parallel, except it be in 
Him who claimed the heavenly hierarchies as 
his servants, and took little children in his 
arms, and laid his hands upon them, and 
blessed them. 

Isaac Watts was born in 1674 at Southamp- 
ton. His father was a schoolmaster. He suf- 
fered persecution for his dissenting opinions, 
and tradition says that “the youthful and 
sorrowing mother has been known to seat 
herself on the steps of her husband’s prison- 
house, suckling this child of promise — this 
child cradled in meekness amid controversial 
storms.” He was a very precocious child, as 
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is seen in the fact that he commenced the 
study of Latin at the early age of four years. 
He was a great lover of books, and was wont, 
when any of his friends had given him apenny, 


| 
to ery, ‘‘A book, a book,” and never to rest 


till he held in hand the only commodity for 
which he thought money well expended. 


His precociousness, instead of being regarded | 


as an intimation, as a wiser philosophy teaches 


us it should have been, that mental develop- | 


ment should be cautiously repressed, was looked 
on only as an encouragement to stimulate to 
the utmost his already over-active brain. 

The pale and expressive features and manly 
actions of a delicate boy like him, could not 
but awaken a deep interest in his education. 
He was first entrusted to the care of a worthy 
clergyman of the established church, the Rev. 
John Pinhorne, master of the free grammar 
school at Southampton ; of whose able attention 
to his improvement the Doctor bears honourable 
testimony in a Latin ode inscribed to him. It 
was written at the age of twenty, and published 
among his lyric poems. While he was yet a 
lad, his sprightliness and wit and extraordinary 
attainments in learning, attracted the attention 
of neighbouring gentlemen. Dr. Speed, a phy- 
sician of Southampton, proposed a subscription 
for his education at one of the universities, but 
his sympathy with the suffering non-conformists 
would not allow him to avail himself of the 
generous offer. ‘I am resolved,” said he, ‘‘ to 
take my lot with the Dissenters.” 

In the year 1690, at the age of sixteen, he 
was sent to London for academical education, 
under the Rey. Thomas Rowe, to whom also he 
has inscribed an ode among his Lyric Poems. 
His conduct while at the academy was inoffen- 
sive, not only, but also such as to be continually 
presented by his tutor as a model for others. 
Having spent four years at this institution, he 
returned home, and for two years prosecuted 
that course of study which was deemed neces- 
sary for the sacred office. It was during this 
time that a circumstance occurred which led to 
the composition of his sacred lyrics. He at- 
tended worship in the same church with his 
father. Complaining one day of the untasteful 
character of the compositions employed in 
sacred praise, his father, knowing his poetical 
turn, suggested that he should try if he could 
do better. He did so. Thus, one after another, 
a considerable portion of his hymns were pro- 
duced during these two years, though they were 
not published till some time after. 

From his father’s house he went to reside in 
the family of Sir John Hartopp, at Stoke New- 
ington, to superintend the education of his son. 
Here he spent five years very agreeably and 
usefully, and by a revision of his elementary 
studies and extensive reading, laid the founda- 
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| tion for his subsequent eminence. During this 
period he studied extensively the Scriptures in 
| the original tongues, and on the day which 
_completed the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
he was chosen assistant to Dr. Isaac Chauncey, 
| pastor of the Dissenting Church in Berry Street, 
'London. Upon Dr. Chauncey’s resignation in 
January, 1702, Mr. Watts was called to succeed 
him in the same church, of which the famous 
Dr. John Owen had formerly been pastor. 
After much delay and modest diffidence, he at 
length accepted the call on the 8th of the March 
following,—the very day on which King William 
died,—a day regarded as very alarming to the 
dissenting interest. 

In 1707 his Hymns were first published, and 
the copyright sold for only ten pounds. Their 
| sale, if they could have been retained, and the 
copyright perpetuated, would probably have 
yielded more than twenty times that amount 
per annum. The copyright for Milton’s ‘ Pa- 
radise Lost’? was sold for fifteen pounds. It 
would afford an interesting view of ‘the bene- 
factions of genius to the world, if we could 
estimate the amount of what is deemed a copy- 
right compensation of all the copies of their 
works sold. Asmall copyright tax paid on each 
copy of Homer, of Virgil, of Paradise Lost, 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and Watts’ Psalms 
and Hymns, would exhibit an immense accu- 
mulation. Yet these writers gave their works 
to the world, to be used at the bare expense of 
manufacturing the books, and many of them 
will thus be given for thousands of years. 

In 1712, Mr. Watts was seized with a most 
alarming illness. This sickness so prostrated 
his nervous system that he never entirely re- 
covered from its effects. Yet it was the means 
of one of the most fortunate occurrences of 
his life. It was the means of introducing him 
to the acquaintance of Sir Thomas Abney, 
Knight and Alderman, and, at that time, Lord 
Mayor of London. In this refined and opulent 
family, at Newington, he spent the remainder 
of his days, enjoying every comfort which the 
most abundant wealth and liberal munificence 
and kind affections could supply. Here, for 
thirty-six years, his mature powers produced 
and sent forth the greater portion of those 
works with which Dr. Watts blessed his own 
and subsequent times. 

He went thither at the invitation of Sir 
Thomas, to make a brief visit. The time of 
his stay was insensibly prolonged, till the 
congeniality subsisting between the Doctor 
and this excellent man bound him to the spot, 
and rendered him ever after the ‘‘ genius loci” 
of Abney Park.* 





* “Sir Thomas Abney was knighted by King William ITI. 
and served in the office of Lord Mayor in 1700. He was 





bred up in dissenting principles, and it is related of him 
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ABNEY HOUSE—THE RESIDENCE OF DR. WATTS. 


The place is replete with interesting associa- | 


tions, besides its being the shrine of ‘‘ The 
sweet Psalmist” of England, we had almost said 
of Christendom; for Watts is little less con- 
spicuous as a composer of songs of praise for 


the modern gentile Church, than David had, 


been in the Jewish. 

The gifted Daniel De Foe had once occupied 
a house in the village. Here, also, had resided 
John Howard, who acquired by his compas- 
sionate endeavours to illumine dungeons by 
the spirit and beneficence of the gospel, the 


honoured name of ‘‘ The Philanthropist.” And | 


here, also, but a few years ago, dwelt Dr. 
Aiken, with his sister, ‘‘ the gentle, child-loving 
Mrs. Barbauld.” 

Still, a peculiar sanctity was imparted to the 
house, by the recollection that many of those 


beautiful poetic versions of the Psalms were | 
The building itself | 
seemed to possess characteristics analogous to | 


penned within its walls. 


the spirit and qualities of the guest which it so 
long sheltered. It was a square, substantial, 


red brick building, with stone quoins. Such) 
was the strong utilitarian framework of the | 


mind of Watts. High up on the roof was a flat 





as an instance of his strong sense of religious duties, that | 
upon the day of his Mayoralty dinner, he withdrew silently | 
after supper from the public assembly at Guildhall to his | 
own house, performed family worship there, and then re- | 
turned to the company. Sir Thomas’s loyalty was dis- | 


played in the pageant which was carried in the procession 
that day, when a person rode before the cavalcade in 
armour, with a dagger in his hand, representing Sir 
William Walworth, the head of the rebel Wat Tyler being 
carried on a pole before him.” 


surface, encompassed with a balustrade. A 


| neat turret rose from the middle of the enclo- 


sure, forming an observatory, where the poet 
could command a beautiful panoramic view of 
those scenes of nature on which he loved to 
dwell; and one cannot but think that he stood 


'there, looking up on a quiet clear evening, 


when he composed his version of the nineteenth 
Psalm, beginning with 


“The heavens declare thy glory, Lord; 
In every star thy wisdom shines.” 


The gate by which you went in and out, was 
richly embellished with carvings of fruits and 
flowers. The interior was mostly finished with 
| rich oak panelings. The hall and staircase were 
ample, and the rooms, by their magnitude and 
height, possessed a stately magnificence. One 
apartment on the first floor was peculiarly 
beautiful. It was denominated ‘The Painted 
Room.” Its panels were filled with landscapes 
and figures. It must have been gorgeous in 
its effect; but the general character of the 
whole building was that of ‘ unostentatious 
solidity and wealthy plainness.” On the right 
as you entered the hall, was the library, where 
the logician and poet thought and wrote ; where 
his mind passed back and forth from earth to 
heaven, from contemplating the glories of the 
Godhead, to a survey of the wants and the 
attractions of infant minds. Here he often 
rehearsed his songs of praise. One would like to 
' stand in the same room, and listen to one’s own 
voice, and to fancy that he heard mingling with 
it the reverberations of the mellifiuous tones of 
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the poet dying out in a continually weakening 
i , but still all the holier because remote 
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HIS LIBRARY. 


in time from the salient point of their original | 


THE CEDAR GROVE OF ABNEY—DR. WATTS. 
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celebrated Mr. Whitfield, and had ventured to 
chide gently the over-action which is almost 
sure to mar, in some degree, a character of 
such generous and warm impulses. Here also 
he met the Lady Huntington, who desired to 
greet with a holy urbanity all that possessed 
talents thus consecrated to the cause of true 
piety. After the usual salutations, the Doctor 
thus accosted her: ‘‘ Madam, your ladyship has 
come to see me on a very remarkable day. 
This day thirty years ago I came hither to the 
house of my good friend Sir Thomas Abney, 
intending to spend but one single week under 
his friendly roof, and I have extended my visit 
to the length of exactly thirty years.” Lady 
Abney, who was present, replied: ‘‘Sir, what 
you term a long thirty years’ visit, I consider 
as the shortest visit my family ever received.” 
‘¢ A coalition like this,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘a 








* | state in which the notions of patronage and 


| dependence were overpowered by the percep- 
tion of reciprocal benefits, deserves a particular 
| memorial.” 

| Abney House has been removed, but the 
grove of cedars and yews under whose shade 


the poet loved to linger, and the mound from 


which he used to survey the park and its green 
environments before the city had encroached 
on them, as at present, still exist. They have 
been preserved with jealous care, and while 
| CRagemates walls and decaying marble tell of 


room he had conversed with the | perishing humanity, the living branches of 
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those trees, with their enduring verdure, as 
they sigh in the breeze, whisper of the “ green 
memories” of this great and good man. 

The ground is now, in great part, occupied 
as a cemetery. Near the spot where the house 
stood, a statue of Dr. Watts has been erected 
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MONUMENT TO DR. WATTS. 


by public subscription. 
the pedestal is as follows: 


The inscription upon 


testimony of the high and lasting esteem in 
which his character and writings are held in 
the great Christian community by whom the 
English language is spoken. Of his Psalms and 
Hymns it may be predicted in his own words: 


‘ Ages unborn will make his songs 
The joy and labour of their tongues.’ 


He was born at Southampton, July 17th, 1674, 
and died November 25th, 1748, after a resi- 
dence of thirty-six years in the mansion of Sir 
Thomas Abney, Bart., then standing in these 
grounds.”’ 

‘‘Few men have left behind such purity of 
character, or such monuments of laborious 
piety. He has provided instruction for all ages, 
from those who are lisping their first lessons, to 
the enlightened readers of Malebranche and 
Locke. He has left neither corporeal nor spi- 
ritual nature unexamined: he has taught the 
art of reasoning, and the science of the stars ;— 
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such he was as every Christian Church would 
rejoice to have adopted.” —Dr. JoHNsON. 

The genius of Dr. Watts makes less impres- 
sion, because he sought by varied studies to be 
useful rather than to shine pre-eminent in any 
individual walk of literature. Yet his poetry 
plainly indicates that he might have risen to 
the very highest style. Some of his verses are 
harsh, but no writer conceives of grander ob- 
jects, or invests them with a richer drapery. 
Marble monuments and statues are poor me- 
mentoes of such aman. One prefers to think 
of him as associated with the green yews and 
cedars of Abney Park, with the rich cloud 
palace, which the setting sun and his own ima- 
gination has changed into walls of sapphire 
surrounded by an emerald sea, and surmounted 
with golden turrets; or, better still, one would 
think of Watts after listening to a full choir in 
the sanctuary, singing from his second version 
of the twenty-fourth Psalm those three sublime 
stanzas :— 


“Our Lord is risen from the dead, 
Our Jesus is gone up on high; 
The powers of hell are captive led, 
Dragged to the portals of the sky. 
“There his triumphal chariot waits, 
And angels chant the solemn lay, 
‘Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates; 
Ye everlasting doors, give way.’ 
“ ¢Loose all your bars of massy light, 
And wide unfold th’ eternal scene ; 
He claims these mansions as his right— 
Receive the King of Glory in.’ ” 


Still, if the lasting fame of Watts were staked 
upon any one species of composition, it should 
be his Divine and Moral Songs for Children. We 


know of nothing of human inditing which has 


' dressed for immortality. 


exercised a deeper and more abiding moral and 
‘‘In memory of Isaac Watts, D.D., and in | 


religious influence over us than these little 
poems. While they are simple and thus adapted 
to childhood, they are replete with the pro- 
foundest truths, and much of their imagery is 
worthy to be embroidered upon the vestments 
with which we would desire our souls to be 
Where in all our 
English literature can be found a similitude 
containing more beautiful moral analogies, or 
richer associations with which to fasten a valu- 
able impression on the mind than that contained 
in his ‘* Summer Evening’ ? 

Though written for children, it will repay 
any mind for the labour of fixing it in the 
memory; and we cannot avoid citing it, in the 
hope that it may furnish some reader who is 
not familiar with it, the same lasting pleasure 
which it has given to ourselves. 


«“ How fine has the day been! How bright was the sun, 
How lovely and joyful the course that he run! 
Though he rose in a mist, when his race he begun, 

And there followed some droppings of rain; 
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But now the fair traveller comes to the west, 

His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best, 

He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest, 
And foretells a bright rising again. 


«“ Just such is the Christian; his course he begins, 
Like the sun in a mist, while he mourns for his sins, 
And melts into tears; then he breaks out and shines, 

And travels his heavenly way ; 
But when he comes nearer to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace, 
And gives a sure hope, at the end of his days, 
Of rising in brighter array.” 


The usefulness of such a man can never be 
estimated. His ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns,” and his 
‘‘Divine and Moral Songs,” have been pub- 
lished by millions. Yet they are by no means 
antiquated. No better sacred lyrics—no better 
songs for children have yet arisen to supplant 
the productions of Watts. Of his person little 
need be said. He was scarcely more than five 
feet in stature. Yet he possessed a dignity of 
manner, a bright countenance, and a piercing 
eye. In the pulpit, his manner was quiet, 
seldom moving a hand, but his voice was dis- 
tinct, and his intonations sweet and attractive. 
His last days were peaceful and happy. He 
was heard to say, ‘‘I bless God that I can lie 
down with comfort at night, not being solicitous 
whether I awake in this world or another.” In 
conversation with a friend, while he was 
patiently waiting his departure, he observed, 
‘*That he remembered an aged minister used 
to say, that the most learned and knowing 
Christians, when they come to die, have only 
the same plain promises of the gospel for their 
support, as the common and unlearned; and 
so,”’ said he, ‘‘I find it.”” He died on the 25th 


of November, 1748, just one century and one | 
He was honourably interred among | 


year ago. 
the worthies of Bunhill Fields. Six clergy- 
men, two from each of the different dissenting 
churches, bore his pall. 

nounced the oration at the grave, in which he 
delivered the following just commendation: 
‘*We here commit to the ground the venerable 
remains of one, who being intrusted with many 
excellent talents by Him who is the giver of 
every good and perfect gift, cheerfully and 
unweariedly employed them as a faithful 
steward of the manifold grace of God, in his 
Master’s service, approving himself as a minis- 
ter of Christ in much patience, in afflictions 
and distresses, by pureness, by knowledge, by 
long-suffering, by kindness, by love unfeigned, 
by the word of truth, by the armour of right- 
eousness, by honour and dishonour, by evil 
report and good report, and who, amidst trial 
from within and from without, was continued, 
by the kind providence of God and the power- 
ful supports of his grace, to a good old age, 
honoured and beloved by all parties, retaining 
his usefulness till he had just finished his 
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course, and being, at last, favoured according 
to his own wishes and prayers, with a release 
from the labours of life into that peaceful state 
of good men, which commences immediately 
after death. Oh, how delightful is that voice 
from heaven, which has thus pronounced : 
‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.’”’ Dr. 
Jennings preached the funeral sermon from 
Hebrews xi. 4, ‘‘ He being dead yet speaketh.” 
He observes in his discourse, ‘‘I question 
whether any author before him did ever appear 
on such a variety of subjects as he has done, 
both as a prose writer and a poet. However, 
this I may venture to say,—there is no man now 
living, of whose works so many have been dis- 
persed both at home and abroad, that are in 
such constant use, and translated into such a 
variety of languages; many of which will, I 
doubt not, remain more durable monuments of 
his great talents than any.representation I can 
make of them, though it were to be engraven 
on pillars of brass.”’ 





Dr. 8S. Chandler pro- | 





TOMB OF DR. WATTS. 


A plain square tomb covers his remains. It 
was erected by Sir John Hartopp, Bart., and 
Lady Abney, having been ‘replaced in 1808 

| by a few persons who meet for worship where 
| he so long laboured.” A modest inscription is 
| engraven on the marble, composed by the man 
| whose remains sleep beneath it. 
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NARRATIVE OF EMILIA DURANO, 


MARCHESA DI ALBAROZZIL. 


BY R. H. 


AUTHOR OF “ORION,” “A NEW 


Tue following narrative is an episode from 
an unpublished work, which circumstance it is 


necessary to mention, in order to account for | 


the rapid way in which many details and inter- 


mediate events are hurried over. The appalling | 


story is fully believed to this day in many 
parts of the south of Italy. It was commu- 
nicated in papers left by Emilia Durano, to be 
opened by her son Sebastiano, after her death. 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 


Forgive, my child, this long concealment of 
my eventful history, and the total ignorance in 
which you have been kept, both as relates to 
yourself and to me. The agony of memory 
rather than shame, and the consideration also 
of thy youth, have hitherto caused me to 
remain silent. Nor could the information have 
done you any service, as my family would 
never have recognised your birth. Oh what a 
time of delirious thoughts was that for me; and 
at what a time are these recollections forced 
from my pen, so long concealed, so wrung 
from me at last by the consciousness of my ap- 
proaching end, with no more hours to waste. 


Now that strangers are casually standing by | 


my deathbed, I vainly wish for thy dear pre- 
sence, to tell thee all with my own faltering 


lips. Why have they sent thee away before I | 
am cold? How often have I called for thee, and | 


no one would listen to my entreaties? It seems 
as if they thought I was not in my proper 
mind. All I can say only confirms them in 
that suspicion, so that, in truth, my dear son, 


I begin to think they must be right, though | 


their very suspicions and treatment are in part 
the cause. But read—read! 

I am the only daughter of an English noble- 
man, whose estates were lost by disastrous 
circumstances, over which he had no control. 
So far from being able to retain sufficient to 
support his rank, he scarcely had enough re- 
maining to maintain a respectable existence. 
He retired, in consequence, to an old half- 
ruined castle on the Kentish coast, accom- 
panied by my mother and myself, there to live 
as best we might, and at any rate avoid the 
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endless shames that attend the poverty of a 
| person of condition in England. 
I had just attained my nineteenth year, when 
_a rich foreign nobleman, bearing the title of 
the Marchese di Albarozzi, arrived one morn- 
ing at the castle, with letters for my father 
from a Neapolitan nobleman, who did not know 
of his present condition. Concealment was in 
vain. The pride of an English nobleman, who 
had been accustomed to all the attentions and 
/homage which they so commonly receive on 
the continent, was no longer supported by any 
of the usual adjuncts, but squalid ruin stared 
at his visiter on all sides. My father there- 
fore had no alternative but to state his altered 
circumstances, and the impossibility of his re- 
ceiving the Marchese with that hospitality 
which his letters of introduction would undoubt- 
edly have commanded. I was really glad of 
this, as I had conceived the utmost antipathy to 
him at first sight. 

But the Marchese made quite light of the 
/matter—assured Lord and Lady A that he 
was a traveller, and could be comfortable with 
any sort of accommodation—flattered them by 
great respect, and reminding them of their 
princely equipage and position when among 
his friends in Naples—lauded my beauty in the 
‘most unmeasured terms—and finally threw out 
hints about me, which ended in his taking up 
his abode for a few days in our poor dilapidated 
| castle. 
| Day after day passed and he did not depart, 
'nor speak of it, but paid me the most marked 
‘and odious attentions. I protested against it 
tomy mother. She wept, and referred me to 
Lord A I besought him not to allow me 
to be subject to any further addresses from the 
|Marchese. Lord A replied that he ex- 
'tremely regretted my indisposition to receive 
'them, but he could not interfere, as he had 
| already been solicited, and had granted per- 
|mission. He said it would keep up the honour 
of the family, and that there was always a 
blessing of some kind in a wealthy marriage. 

I will not surround with vain words a result 
which is one of the oldest and painfullest stories 
‘in the world. My father and mother were 
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wretchedly proud and equally poor; the Mar- 
chese was rich; I was the daughter doomed to 
be sold. LordA commanded me to accept 
the proposals of the Marchese. I refused. 

Still he did not depart. Indeed he persisted 
in regarding my refusal as the mere timidity 
of juvenile innocence. It was more than that. 
I felt—I had an instinct—that the passion the 
Marchese professed for me—Aad for me—was 
without one spark of pure affection and delicate 
regard. His wolfish eyes betrayed him—his 
lambent smile betrayed him—his feverish lips, 
his cold, restrained air, his hard look of self- 
possession, his savage patience,—all betrayed 
him. Lord and Lady A saw nothing of 
this. But I was to be the victim. I saw it all. 

The Marchese slept in a chamber of the 
south wing of the castle, beneath a tower so 
ruinous as to be little more than a shell; and 
never did I hear the wind rise and come roaring 
across the sea, that I did not wish it might 
strike that tower with a sweeping gust, and 
bury him in its ruins. This may seem wicked, 
but I felt it, and consider myself justified in 
the eyes of heaven, if not in the eyes of man. 

I said I would be brief in telling this story 
of a common curse. I refused the hand of 
the Marchese. My father, my mother,—they 
both tried every means to persuade me. My 
suffering was to be their saving. They gave 
me no rest. I had no affection for any one but 
them. After a few weeks I gave my consent. 

The Marchese was tall and well-proportioned, 
except this,—his arms were too long. He was 
handsome, as to features, except that he had a 
hideous mouth; his hair was black and luxu- 
riant; his manner elegant and courtly; he 
dressed with great taste and style, and was in 
many respects the beau ideal of an Italian 
nobleman. My feelings, however, were my 
own, and so were my reasons for aversion; 
and I was right. 

There was one thing which the Marchese 
stipulated, to which Lord A for some time 
refused his consent. It was the concealment 
of our marriage during a period of six months, 
or at least during the time that he remained in 
England. He said he wished first to settle 
some diplomatic business he had at court, and 
that his reception in fashionable circles would 
be more favourable if he were supposed to be 
unmarried. Lord and Lady A well knew 
how true this was, and fearing to lose what 
they considered so excellent a match for me, 
(and for themselves, alas!) they suffered them- 
selves to be persuaded. We were therefore 
married privately, no one but Lord and Lady 
A being present at the dreadful ceremony. 

As we drove off from the poor old ruined 
castle, 1 looked out of the carriage window, 
and saw my mother’s pale face in the entrance 
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porch, suffused with tears, and Lord A—— 
standing in the court-yard without his hat, 
trying to look cheerful with a hollow cheek, 
but appearing not to know very well where he 
was, or what was happening. It was all a 
horrible mistake. I turned to the Marchese— 
I know not what made me—and saw a sardonic 
smile playing over his features. My heart 
died within me. Not a word was exchanged 
during the first hour, when suddenly, as if 
awakening from a dark trance, the Marchese 
threw aside all consideration and restraint— 
taunted me with the ruin of my family,—re- 
proached me scornfully with my refusal of his 
hand, and reluctant consent,—and then treated 
me, partly in revenge, as though I had been 
(and oh! how truly I was so,) a mere victim of 
his purchase. No words can record my dismay. 

We drove to London, where he took me to an 
obscure lodging in the suburbs. We lived there 
under an assumed name. All my worst appre- 
hensions were realized. Iwas united to a man 
—must I call him such—who had gone through 
the whole round of a licentious and utterly un- 
bridled course—who had chosen me merely as 
the last novelty that had crossed his path, and 
who entertained for me no single feeling that 
did not cause me to shudder. I had often 
heard Lady A——- declare that personal beauty 
and personal attractions were the greatest 
blessings with which a woman could be endowed 
in the present state of society. Alas! if this 
applied to me, how certainly had they become 
my unutterable curse. 

I have said that my worst apprehensions 
were realized. Itwas far more than that; for 
how should a delicate girl, excluded from 
society, the daughter of a nobleman, brought 
up with the most scrupulous avoidance of the 
least knowledge of the vices and contaminations 
of the world—how should such a girl even con- 
ceive of a character in which the atrocities of 
the most depraved imaginations seemed to have 
reached their utmost height? I have since 
thought at times, that the evil blood of this 
tyrant to whom I was wedded, would have dis- 
played itself in acts of the most remorseless 
cruelty, if he had been placed in circumstances 
which enabled him to exercise a lawless will. 
Indeed, I sometimes fancied him a sort of mo- 
nomaniac, like Nero. A slow fever was ever 
burning in his veins. My torment, my loathing, 
were his relief and pastime. 








‘*Madam,” said he one evening as we were 
sitting at the window, facing a dead wall, of 
our obscure and murky lodgings, ‘*‘ Madam, 
would you like a divorce ; to return to your fa- 
mily once again ; and again to have the pleasure 
of refusing the honour of my hand? Yes, me,— 
to refuse me! As for the poor Lord and Lady 
there, they thought to sell you at a good price. 
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Well—tacitly understood, and by a courtly, cir- 
cuitous evasion in terms, they didso. They made 
acapital bargain. I lost a small estate at cards 
with your father the evening before our wed- 
ding—do you comprehend me. Now, madam, 
to bed. I shall go out to supper, and return some 
or towards morning.” 


fo) 


time in the night, 
No refuge—no relief—there was no hope for 


me. nor 





I could neither write to Lord A ’ 
escape from my diabolical destroyer. It was 
plain he did not regard me as his wife—merely 
a victim, and as much so, as those poor girls 
we read of, who are recklessly sold to men, per- 
haps like the Marchese. 

I once ventured to ask him how long I was to 
remain under an assumed name, and thus hid- 
den from the world in a dark and dismal lodging. 
He smiled, and answered ‘‘ You should rather 
dive into the darkness to hide from the world, 
seeing the use to which your beauty and pride 
have been turned. You know well that I bought 
Thus was the ‘‘ honour of our 
Here was the ‘ bless- 
ing’ of a wealthy marriage in defiance of a 
daughter’s feelings! 

I was often left alone, yet never quite alone. 
Whenever the Marchese was absent, I was 
always narrowly watched by a servant of his, 
Not only were any letters 
of mine certain to be intercepted, but the means 
of writing were denied me. I made an appeal 
to the woman of the house, but I soon perceived 
Yet, 
truth to say, even if I could have escaped, I 
began to feel after a few weeks so stricken 


you as a slave.” 
family” to be kept up! 


named Andreugo. 


she had been suborned by the Marchese. 


down,—so utterly prostrated in soul and body, 
that I could scarcely have made the effort. My 
tyrant was right, I thought, in respect of my 
seeking darkness. I felt a desire to shun the 
countenances of my fellow-creatures. 

I suppose this could not have lasted with me 
much longer, but that I should have died, or 
gone mad; but heaven granted me a change,— 
a respite from torment and despair. The Mar- 
chese informed me that he was about to return 
to Naples; that I should set out first, under the 
care of Andreugo, and he would shortly follow. 
The thought of being carried out of England 
would have seemed like the last blow to my 
doom, thus placing me beyond the remotest 
chance of any communication with my family ; 
but the feeling that I should, for a time, be 
relieved from the detested presence of the Mar- 
chese made it endurable, and I submitted with 
the feeling of one who has been half stifled, on 
finding a window suddenly opened into the 
fresh air. 

I arrived at Naples, and was taken to a house 
in the outskirts of the city, where Andreugo 
and two other creatures of the Marchese took 
up their abode with me. I found that I was to 
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be called ‘‘the Signora Emilia,” and was not to 
be regarded as the wife of the Marchese. Was 
it for this, Lord and Lady A besought me, 
with tears in their eyes, to consent to such a 
marriage ! 





To my surprise I discovered that my liberty 
was comparatively restored. I walked about 
the gardens of the house; no one followed me. 
I extended my rambles to the neighbourhood, 
and was suffered to continue doing so. It was 
merely intimated to me by Andreugo, that 
while the Marchese had no objection to my 
taking any walks or pastime good for my 
health, yet he had strictly forbidden that I 
should enter the city. I promised I would not. 
The period of his absence I was told was un- 
certain. 

Blessing my temporary release from the 
Marchese, yet looking forward with horror to 
his coming at no distant day, I wandered 
about the delicious gardens and groves of the 
neighbourhood, enjoying the odours of the air, 
the scenery, the pure azure heavens, but specu- 
lating how I should get some peasant to furnish 
me secretly with the means of writing, (still 
denied to me at home,) and of conveying it to 
the post. I dreaded betrayal. 

During one of these rambles, I was seated at 
the foot of a tree, trying in vain to read, for 
my feelings were too sad, perplexed and appre- 
hensive, to allow me to attend to anything but 


| themselves, when the page of the book was 


gradually obscured by a moving shade. On 
looking up, I perceived a young man, with a 
sweet and earnest countenance, leaning over 
me. He bowed in apology—again looked at 
me with the same earnest eyes—and withdrew. 
I sighed unconscious of the cause, as I returned 
homeward. 

A few days after this I received a letter from 
the Marchese, saying that his departure from 
England was still protracted, and that in the 
mean time he desired to have my portrait. This 
surprised and alarmed me, as I had begun to 
flatter myself with the hope, that he had grown 
quite tired of me, and did not trouble himself 
much more about me. I subsequently learned 
that this was to pacify Lord and Lady A ' 
who were astonished at receiving no letters 
from me. 

A certain Neapolitan artist had been desig- 
nated by the Marchese. His name was Sebasti- 





ano del Guaradi. To him I accordingly repaired. 
The recognition was immediate. It was he 
whom I[ had seen, and of whom—shall I confess 
it,—I had already dreamed with strange emo- 
tions. 

I went to him several times on this affair of 
the portrait. Why delay to speak all at once? 
We knew each other’s feelings from the first 
hour, which was one of deep though silent com- 
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munion. I was terrified and delighted, uplifted 
and cast to earth alternately, as my extreme love, 
and his, became apparent to my aching heart. 
How could it continue? how was it to end? 

A female servant always accompanied me to 
the artist’s house. She was a creature of the 
Marchese, but conceived a love for me greater 
than his bribes, and besides this, she was very 
glad to be allowed to amuse herself where she 
pleased for a time. 

I could scarcely make up my mind to confess 
my position to Sebastiano. Do you feel his 
name vibrate in your bosom, my son? 

We wept tears of mutual wretchedness at the 
cruel fate that sundered us, and agreed to part 
—never to meet again. Then we agreed to 
meet again, but only as dear friends. We met 
many times, and found that dear friendship, 
and no more, was as impossible as separation. 

You, my son, are called ‘Sebastiano’ after 
this object of my first affec- 
tions. He was thy father. 
Think not evil of thy mother 
in her grave, but think of all 
her sufferings which I have 
already told—of those which 
cannot be told—and of what 
is yet untold. 

One day Andreugo hinted 
darkly at some suspicions. 
In extreme terror, I told Se- 
bastiano. I had no money to 
bribe the wretch. Sebastiano 
gave him money, and also 
presents of wine, with which 
he continually intoxicated 
himself, even to insensibility. 
I heard no more of his suspi- 
cions. 

Soon—oh how soon—a few 
weeks that seemed to have 
flown like days, or rather, 
hours—and my life’s bliss was 
dashed into turbulent air. A 
letter arrived from the Mar- 
chese, ordering the portrait 
to be sent to him, and adding, 
that he should arrive in Naples 
within a month. 

The words stunned me. The 
very characters of his hand 
seemed to leap up into my 
eyeballs till I reeled with the 
aching pain! A month !—It 
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| the measures, when, three days after the receipt 


of his letter, to my utter consternation, the 
Marchese presented himself before me! 

There were no marks of suspicion in his 
countenance, and no other expression than 
what I had been too well accustomed to see 
both waking and dreaming; but I fancied as 
he wound me in his long arms, that there was 
an air of more than usual savage voluptuousness 
in the action. I fancied, also, there was a 
malignity in it; but this I persuaded myself 
was mere apprehension, from a consciousness 
of all I had to conceal. Five days passed—I 
know not how—my reason was in a delirium of 
terror and disgust; and when I thought of 
Sebastiano—I wished to die. 

Shortly, however, the Marchese having re- 
moved me to his mansion in the Strada di 











Toledo, placed all my fears beyond doubt. 
| Who but he could have so delayed it! ’T'was on 
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was like to-morrow! What 
was I to do?—Fly with my 
lover ?—whither? If remain, 
is it not certain all will be discovered? Can I 
evade those eyes?—again endure his loathed 
embraces? Ah iet me fly! I had resolved on 
this, and Sebastiano began directly to concert 





the night of the seventh day—and at what a 
moment !—Will not the kind earth swallow me 
at the thought! But do not think me mad. I 
know quite well what I am writing. He told 
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me he knew all!—His long arms, like serpents, 
wound round me, and yet again he whispered 
—he knew all! I gasped, and struggled, and 
as my convulsed senses were thickening into 
insensibility, his abhorred tongue still whis- 
pered—he knew all! 

It was some days ere I recovered my senses. 
I saw nothing of the Marchese. I had no 
possible means of communicating with Sebas- 
tiano, who, I doubted not, would be speedily 
reached by the stiletto. Almost a week passed 
while I remained a prisoner in my apartment. 
In the middle of the first night in which I had 
really fallen into a slumber since the dreadful 
words which ever sounded in my ear, I was 
awakened by a hand being spread roughly 
over my neck. I awoke with a scream, for it 
was my husband! After looking at me with 
fiendish malignity for several minutes, he set 
his lamp upon the table—[A break here occurs 
in the Manuscript, as though nearly a whole 
page had been obliterated. ] 

He arose, and seating himself close to my 
pillow, drew forth a knife, and said these 
words, ‘‘I know all that has passed between 
thee and Sebastiano. Was it for such a man 
that you refused the hand of the Marchese di 
Albarozzi! You turn pale, but you will look 
paler when you are a ghost!” In answer to 
this I could only gasp out for “‘ Mercey—mercy!”’ 
He felt the point of his knife with his finger- 
ends. ‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘’tis certain you are 
very young. Your noble parents should not 
have been so heedless in getting you richly 
married off—and I ought to be merciful. Come, 
I shall make my terms. Swear to me an oath 
that you will never divulge, by word, or look, 
or sign, what I shall at fit time impart—nor 
attempt to thwart my purposes—nor suffer 
Sebastiano to know of this discovery.” 

Had the hand of God fallen upon me, I 
would have welcomed death, but thus to be 
coldly butchered, by one who seemed to me 
more like a demon than a man, was beyond my 
strength to endure. I repeated the oath after 
him, pausing many times in horror; it was one 
of that awful kind which I felt it would be im- 
possible to break, without forfeiting every hope 
of salvation. A ghastly smile overspread the 
features of the Marchese, and he then left 
me. 

The Marchese, I found, had received the infor- 
mation from old Andreugo, who had frequently 
counterfeited drunkenness to lull my suspicions 
of his vigilancy. Thus the matter rested. 
Some months passed, and the Marchese be- 
haved to me almost the same as formerly, when 
to my renewed astonishment I found that he 
had made acquaintance with Sebastiano! What 
dreadful events did I not anticipate! Sebas- 
tiano being unable to avoid the Marchese with- 
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out giving cause of suspicion, was eventually 
brought to his house, and formally introduced 
to me, now for the first time designated as the 
Marchesa Albarozzi. The Marchese would never 
appear to notice our emotions, and often turned 
his back as it were purposely; but he seldom 
did so without facing a mirror, in which I 
frequently saw his smiling visage watching us. 
I could not, therefore, have made any sign 
to my lover, even had no oath bound me to 
concealment. Two entire months crawled 
away in this cold protraction of some horror 
which I felt sure was to come. 

One evening the Marchese proposed a water 
excursion for the ensuing day, inviting Sebas- 
tiano to be of the party. A vessel was got in 
readiness—the hour arrived, and the others 
who were invited not coming in time (as it was 
pretended), the Marchese affected great anger, 
and sailed out into the bay without them. I 
now saw that some dreadful tragedy was to 
take place, which the wide blind ocean was 
alone destined to witness. 

We sailed out a league or two with a good 
wind, the Marchese keeping Sebastiano in con- 
versation nearly the whole time. About noon 
we lay-to, for the purpose of fishing; and a 
kind of platform on one side was drawn up, to 
render the deck wider. This platform had 
been constructed to the orders of the Marchese. 
It was in two parts, each formed of planks to the 
width of about four feet, which lay flat to the 
side of the vessel; and they were to be drawn 
up level with the deck, like the flaps or leaves 
of a table, and fastened in that position by an 
iron bolt to each. On these platforms we sat 
above two hours watching our lines, but caught 
nothing. We now ceased this intolerable occu- 
pation, during which I was compelled to com- 
mand myself to something like a composed 
appearance. We left the platforms. The Mar- 
chese, unobserved by Sebastiano, threw a 
quantity of raw meat overboard, and very 
shortly I observed several sharks, which at this 
season are abundant in the Bay of Naples, were 
darting or lurking round the vessel’s sides. 

We presently descended to dinner, and the 
Marchese began to ply Sebastiano very ardently 
with wine, appearing in great spirits, and pro- 
fessing the utmost friendship for him. To my 
consternation, I found Sebastiano deceived 
by this, and partaking very freely of wine, 
as though he would drive away tormenting 
thoughts. Wasit poison? I believed so, and 
seizing a cup, drank a deep draught to the 
health of the Marchese. He turned his head 
aside, and smiled hideously. I saw I was 
wrong. We thus continued till almost evening. 
I begged we might return. What was my 
dismay when the Marchese replied that the 
weather would continue very serene now that 
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the wind had died away, and he purposed 
therefore to remain out at sea a day or two. 
‘So then,” ejaculated I mentally, ‘“‘he will 
give us both to the dark bosom of the sea, or to 
the jaws of the sharks. Can I save him!—can 
I save him!” I continued saying these last 
words to myself till it grew dark—and then I 
forgot my oath. 

The moment of trial at last arrived. What- 
ever might happen to myself, I resolved to 
make some effort to save Sebastiano. The 
sailors who accompanied us, had all gone 
below to their berths. No one was allowed to 
keep watch. I saw the wine had affected my 
lover’s head—me it had also affected, but the 
greatness of my purpose rose above everything, 
and while his senses were heavy and bewilder- 
ed, mine were exalted to the highest pitch, and 
seemed to soar above despair. 

The Marchese beckoned me aside, and 
fixing his detested eyes upon me, said in an 
under tone: ‘‘ Now, daughter of the proud poor 
English noble—now comes my hour. You have 
enjoyed yours, brief though it has been—I 
shall do the same. The delay has been already 
an empire of revenge! Beware thy oath !— 
Think whom it invoked, and what it impre- 
cated!” As he said this he ascended to the 
deck, leaving me a complete statue—alas! only 
in limb. Yet wherefore regret that I retained 
life—do I repent? No—lI recovered with a 
start—’twas like transformation. ‘‘I will save 
him!” said I aloud, ‘‘I will save him! No 
matter for my oath—Almighty God knows that 
my lips only uttered it—it was without reason, 
without soul.” 

I turned round to hasten to Sebastiano, and 
found the Marchese standing close behind me! 
He had penetrated my purpose, and instantly 
returned. ‘‘I have decided,” said he in a low 
voice, ‘‘that thy hand shall precipitate him 
into the watery hell I have prepared! Nay, 
retire not, for it shall be so. The many hungry 
fangs which now await—But enough of words— 
go, and remove the iron bolt of the foremost 
platform—go, I say! All possible entreaty is in 
vain—go,—the bolt of the platform nearest the 
bows—withdraw it.” 

Such is the blind confusion of those who are 
about to perpetrate a murderous act, if any- 
thing occurs contrary to their preparation and 
forecast conclusions. So blind was the Mar- 
chese. I ascended to the deck. Something 
flashed directly across me, for it was not 

thought. My frame rocked a moment at the 
dreadful alternative. My husband !—the man 
whom before Heaven I had sworn at the altar 
to obey, to honour, to—but whom I had injured 
beyond reparation—oh, husband, did I say !— 
A malignant fiend, was he not ?—Should he live 
to exult over this deed, even while his serpent 
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arms enfolded their victim! should he murder 
one whom I loved so unutterably ? 

I hastened along the dark deck, and without 
further hesitation withdrew both the bolts; but 
in the place of the second, I introduced a very 
short bit of wood, which was imperceptible in- 
the darkness. 

I descended—the Marchese met me before I 
entered the cabin. 

‘‘ Have you removed the second bolt ?” 

‘‘T have.” 

‘‘The one on the foremost platform ?” 

‘¢T have.” 

**Wretch! you have not!” 

‘« By the same oath which you forced me to 
take, I have!” 

I was a weak woman in his eyes—his slave, 
as he had dared to call the daughter of an 
English nobleman—and he had used her worse 
than a mere slave; but he dreamt not what 
that woman’s love could do. At this moment I 
felt it was I who was terrible, and he the fool 
of his own villanies. 

We entered the cabin together, and the Mar- 
chese invited Sebastiano to walk on the deck, 
as the night was serene, and the sea-breezes 
would be refreshing after a hotday. He gladly 
acquiesced, and we all three walked backwards 
and forwards on the deck, till the Marchese 
paused opposite the first division of the plat- 
form! My heart seemed beating through my 
side! ‘*Come,” said he, motioning Sebastiano 
to walk upon the other platform, ‘‘ come, let us 
watch the phosphoric sparkles which dance 
among these breaking ripples. You are a 
painter, and should notice everything. They 
are conjectured to be animalcule, though others 
affirm—” As he was talking thus, he advanced 
upon the aftermost platform ! 

It held fast by reason of its stiffness, or the 
new wood being swollen by the water. Sebas- 
tiano had placed one foot on the other platform, 
when in my confusion, believing I had made 
some mistake, I grasped him by the arm with 
a choked scream. 

The Marchese started—understood every- 
thing—I knew it by his momentary look, for at 
this instant (and the whole happened in less 
time than I relate it) the aftermost platform 
fell, and he was precipitated into the sea! 

The first action of Sebastiano was to seize a 
rope to throw over for the Marchese as soon as 
he should rise; but I grasped him frantically, 
and his struggles were in vain. 

The sailors hearing the noise, came scram- 
bling up to thedeck. And now at some distance 
on the dark sea were heard most frightful 
screams, such as terrified those who knew the 
cause only ;—though no one felt like me—no 
one knew what I had known. And still more 
dreadful were the cries repeated, far and near, 
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from other quarters, till they suddenly appeared | [Another gap here occurs in the Manuscript ; 
choked in the water. There had been a con- | but accounts gathered from other sources show, 
test for the prize! At the next moment the | that the shock endured by the events of this 
moon partially shone forth, and a bloody shoul- | night were never recovered by Emilia or her 
der with an upraised arm, was seen to rise from | lover. They only met once afterwards, he 
the dusky wave! There was a horrible silence! | retiring into a monastery, and she dying in 
It remained an instant and was then tossed back- | poverty and seclusion, the family of the Mar- 
wards, as though the dead body, or such of it as | chese having prevented her succession to the 








remained, had been swung round in the water. | estates. | 





BETHANY. 


BY CAROLINE MAY. 


AS we ponder o’er the story 

Of the love, and grief, and glory, 
That was shown to sinners, when 
Jesus Christ abode with men; 
As His sacred steps we trace, 
Travelling from place to place, 
Often do we find that He 

Trod the path to Bethany. 


At the foot of Olivet, 

(Haunt of all the favourite ;) 

Near the garden where He prayed 
For His hidden Father’s aid; 
Freshened by the breeze that blew 
From the mount and garden too; 
Stood, in calm serenity, 

Quiet, hallowed Bethany. 


There it was, abased for sin, 

Drooping Mary Magdalen, 

Shed upon the Saviour’s feet, 
Heart-warm tears and ointment sweet; 
And the tend’rest words we know,* 
Strong to soothe repentant wo, 

And rebuke the Pharisee, 

Jesus spake at Bethany. 


Lazarus and his sisters, there, 
Martha kind, though full of care, 
And the meek forgiven Mary, 
Proved the love that cannot vary ;+ 








Gladness filled each glowing breast, 
When the Master was their guest, 
For His friendship full and free, 
Blessed their home at Bethany. 


There, the sister’s faith to try, 

Lazarus was doomed to die, 

That their friend, and guest, and Lord, 
Might be known the Son of God. 
Arbiter of life and death, 

He restored the dead man’s breath, 
And displayed His deity 

To the Jews at Bethany. 


And when He himself had risen 
From His angel-guarded prison, 
Sufferings past, and glory nigh, 
Ere He would ascend on high, 
He led forth to that dear spot 
His loved band, not one forgot, 
And with last fond blessings, He 
Parted there—at Bethany. 


So—when burdened sore by sin; 
Or when wounded deep within, 

By the coldness of some friend, 
Who loves not “unto the end;”’ 

Or when true hearts cease to beat; 
There, we may find solace sweet, 
Pardon, peace, and love, if we 

Go with Christ to Bethany. 


* “Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she loved much.”—LokKE vii. 74. 
+ “Having loved his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the end.”—Joun viii. 1. 











































THE DOCTOR’S THIRD PATIENT, 


OR REMINISCENCES OF OLD DR. MICAH ASHER. 
BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


I HAD made up my mind to live and die poor. | heralds of that awful destroyer—the consump- 
There were nostrums, indeed, on which I might | tion? I resolved that never should patient be 
have ridden into notice, and I knew that with | treated more carefully. Had she some chronic 
aloes, colocynth, and calomel, I could make disease, hidden, but sure to make war upon 
pills by the barrel, and promise that they | the system till it had destroyed it? I would 
would cure all the diseases that ever afflicted leave no efforts unmade, by which to dislodge 
humanity, and I could roll up a fortune by | the foe. Long before morning I had imagined 
lying daily about plasters and lozenges; but | and treated a score of diseases in my new and 
from my soul I abominated all empiricism, and | fair pati I even rose an hour earlier than 
resolved that I would be honourable in my pro- | usual, read what books I had on ‘Scro- 
fession, or I would starve. My third patient | fula,” ‘* Phthisis,” and ‘‘Spine.” Nor need I 
had not yet called for me. Full of manly reso- | feel ashamed to own that I brushed my boots, 
lutions to do right and honourably, I could not | coat, hat, and hair with at least common 
conceal from myself a feeling of jealousy when | care, and drew on my best gloves at an early 
I saw carriages loaded with people go past my | hour. On my way I studied what might be 
office and call ‘Dr. Bradis, the celebrated | the golden medium between the cheerful, buoy- 
Indian doctor.” I knew the charlatan could | ant look with which a physician wants to en- 
hardly read or write, knew nothing about the | courage his patient, and that long face of sym- 
human system, and next to nothing about | pathy which he wishes to put on to show that 
diseases. Yet with his impudence and cool | he has deep sympathies, and feels the respon- 
boasting, he had no lack of patients. How sibilities of his position. I am inclined to think 
people love to be imposed upon! At length, | the latter predominated, for on my saying to 
when my hopes began to sink, on returning | the young lady that I hoped she was not seri- 
home one evening from my solitary office,—for | ously ill, she burst into a laugh, and said she 
home, I called my boarding-place,—I found a | was never in better health in her life. I threw 
short note, written in a neat, delicate, and I| myself at once upon my dignity, and said that 
thought, trembling hand, intimating that ‘‘ Miss | as she had done me the honour to intimate that 
Lucy Braisley desired to consult Dr. Asher she wished to consult me professionally, and 
professionally and confidentially, this evening | as she was in such perfect health, I was at a 
or to-morrow morning, as will best suit his | loss to know how I could assist her. She dis- 
convenience.” It was too late to gothat night, | missed her looks and tones of levity at once, 
especially as having seen Miss Braisley walk- and gave me to understand that she wanted 
ing out just at sunset, I knew she could not be | my assistance in behalf of an uncle, a rich 
very sick herself. How I lay that night, half ‘merchant, who was at that very moment con- 
sleeping and half waking, and forming all man- | fined in chains—a madman! 

ner of conjectures as to the nature of the con-| ‘‘ We have consulted many distinguished 
sultation desired! But who was Lucy Braisley ? | physicians, sir, but they give us no hope of his 
This I did not know, except that she was a | Tecovery. He is so violent that he has to be 
beautiful stranger to whom I had been intro- | chained day and night, and is especially outra- 
duced, who had come to spend a few months in| geous when J come into his presence. My 
our village with a distant relative. She was | aunt, his wife, received a terrible shock on 
dressed in deep mourning, was an orphan, hearing my uncle return from Europe, where 
understood to be poor, though once in great | he went on business, raving in madness, and 
affluence, and beautiful she certainly was, as she is now on a bed of sickness. She had 
every beholder testified. By some means or | heard of you through the praises of a back- 
other, I had got into the good graces of her | woodsman, whose wife he says you cured of a 
relative, and suspected that it was to her influ- | ‘fit of ravin’ distraction in less than no time!’ 
ence that I was indebted for my call. Had the | Is that so? I was commissioned by my aunt 
young stranger the first ‘slight cough,” and | to come to this village, and if your character 
the first ‘‘hectic flush,” which are such sure’ stood as she hoped it would, to see if we could 
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not get you to take my uncle under your special 
charge, with the hope that he may be restored 
to reason; but if this may not be, that he may 
be made as comfortable as possible. I have 
been reading some French writers on Insanity, 
and I have acquired some new thoughts in 
relation to it. Perhaps you would like to read 
them? If so, they are at your service.” She 
pointed me to at least a dozen volumes which 
by their binding I knew must be French. What 
could I do? I could read French but very 
imperfectly—next to nothing, and I longed to 
get at the thoughts and views in those volumes, 
and yet I dared neither to say that I could or 
could not read French. I believed my face 
must have shown a troubled expression, for 
she said in a kind voice, ‘‘ Doctor, perhaps you 
would like to think of our proposition a few 
days, and in the mean time I will send over the 
volumes, and you can dip into them or not as 
you can command leisure.” 

It appeared in evidence, as the lawyers say, 
that the history of her uncle’s madness was as 
follows. Ata very early age the two brothers, 
James and John Braisley, left their home among 
the hills to try their fortunes in the city; they 
were apprenticed to the same mercantile house, 
and served their time together. It was soon 
found that James was the boy for a bargain. 
If a forced sale was at hand, he knew it, and 
apprised his employers accordingly. If a lot 
of goods none the choicest came in, James 
would contrive to sell them without delay. On 
one occasion a large lot of molasses was to be 
sold on the wharf. When the first hogshead 
was put up with the privilege of taking ‘one 
or the whole,” it was observed that a car-man, 
with his face dirty, and in his well-soiled frock, 
and a whip in his hand, was very eager to bid. 
He did not hang back and try to appear indiffe- 
rent as the merchants did. He was prompt, 
and the merchants concluding that the poor 
fellow had contrived to scrape money enough 
together to buy ‘‘a whole hogshead,” did not 
bid against him. Down came the hammer of the 
auctioneer, and, ‘‘ Well, car-man, how many 
will you take?” ‘I'll take the whole!” ‘The 
whole! who will be responsible for you?” 
‘‘ Griffin and Lang.” The auctioneers and the 
owners raved, but there was no help, and 
James Braisley, in the car-man’s dress, had 
made two thousand dollars for Griffin and Lang, 
by that stroke. Griffin and Lang pocketed the 
money, praised James for his shrewdness, and 
promoted him in their store. On another occa- 
sion, being sent to the office of the commissary 
of the navy on some errand, and while the 
officer was out, he took the liberty to peep into 
his papers. Among them he found an adver- 
tisement soon to be printed, inviting proposals 
for a large quantity of vinegar for the navy, to 
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be delivered at an early date. What does the 
fellow do, but whip round to all the vinegar- 
dealers in the city, and engage so much of 
their stock as to render it impossible for them 
to throw in proposals. The result was, that 
Griffin and Lang, at an enormous advance, fur- 
nished the vinegar, and made it a very profit- 
able job. On the contrary, John was so open, 
fair, and guileless, that though everybody liked 
him and respected him, yet he was not allowed 
to do much of the buying or selling. He was 
kept at the books of the concern, and they 
were well kept. 

In process of time, the two brothers had 
completed their apprenticeship, and commenced 
business for themselves under the firm of J. & J. 
Braisley. James brought into it all the cunning 
and overreaching policy which had been called 
shrewdness and sagacity; and John that ac- 
curacy in accounts, and that urbanity of man- 
ners which gave the firm great popularity and 
respectability. It came to pass, too, that they 
accumulated property, and became rich, and 
they were caressed. Inspiration hath testified 
that ‘‘men will praise thee when thou doest 
well for thyself.” After many years of suc- 
cessful business, at the desire of James, the 
firm separated. It was said that John was 
greatly grieved by the movement, but had to 
yield to the strong will of James. After the 
dissolution of the firm they both continued in 
business. At length the business of John led 
him to a distant part of the continent. There 
he was taken sick and there he died. His wife 
was just leaving the world when the news 
came, and it hastened her departure. Their 
only child was the orphan Lucy, in whose 
presence I was now sitting, and learning these 
particulars. On the death of John, James has- 
tened to the place where he died, and much to 
his amazement and horror, found the estate of 
John so involved in a complication of specula- 
tions, that he was a bankrupt, and not a far- 
thing was saved from the wreck. He came 
back not a little depressed in spirits, and taking 
the death of his brother harder than anybody 
supposed he could. Indeed, he never seemed 
to be the same man afterwards. But every- 
body admired and praised his conduct towards 
his orphan niece. He soothed her, and took 
her to his own house, and assured her that she 
should never want. She had never known the 
want of money, and the loss of her property 
made no impression upon her. It was for her 
parents and the endearments of childhood’s 
home that she mourned. With her uncle she 
lived. His own children were sons, who pro- 
mised to spend all the estate which he might 
accumulate. Gradually, however, his feelings 
towards Lucy seemed to undergo a change. 
He seemed to grow cool, then distant, moody, 
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and finally it was plain that her society was 
irksome to him. About two years after the 
death of his brother he was called to go to 
Europe. While absent, cotton rose at once, 
and the whole world seemed mad with the 
cotton speculation. James Braisley wrote home 
to his agents to buy, buy—buy all they could. 
Letters came fast and urgent, all urging 
buy, buy. Soon the bubble burst, and thou- 
sands were wrecked. Just as it burst, James 
was leaving England for home. Then he began 
to figure up how many orders he had written, 
how many bales had been purchased, how 
much he had lost on each, till he saw that 
he was a bankrupt, and ruined. The fact was, 
the bubble burst here so early that his agents 
had not obeyed his orders. Money had been 
his idol. He had lived for nothing else, and 


now his gods had been taken away, as he | 


supposed, and what had he left? He figured 


and computed till he became wild, frantic, and | 


deranged, and had to be brought home in 
irons. 


know his own wife, but seemed to recognise 


Lucy, so far as to shudder, and howl, and | 
He could not bear | 


screech at her presence. 

the sight of her person. 
Such, in substance, was the story which the 

poor girl told me with many tears. 


part, I could not see anything in the young 


lady that should make even a madman hate 
her. 


kindness in giving her a home. 
On taking leave, I loaded my arms with the 


French books, assured Miss Lucy of my deep | 


interest in the case, and promised to consider 
the subject, and let her know my decision in a 
few days. How I hastened to my office, and 


borrowed a French grammar and dictionary, | 


and pored over the books day and night, I need 
not say. Never did a poor fellow study harder 
to acquire the language, to master the contents 
of the volumes, and to acquire information, 
than I did during the three weeks that followed. 
By the end of that time I was master of what 
seemed to be locked up in an unknown tongue. 
My reader will bear in mind that half a cen- 
tury ago, the whole treatment of the insane 
was to bear with them if they were gentle, and 
to chain them, put them in cages and dungeons, 
and treat them like wild beasts, if they were 
wild and frenzied. The hope or the thought of 
curing a deranged person was not dreamed of. 
But I now got a new idea in my head, and the 
very experiment caused my heart to exult with 
excitement. At the end of three weeks I called 
on Miss Lucy, and intimated that I would un- 
dertake the case of her uncle, aiming at a 
cure, on two conditions, viz., that I should 
have no one to interfere with me, I being 


When he reached his home he did not | 


For my | 


It was evident that she loved him much, | 
and was very grateful to him for his great | 
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allowed to manage my patient in my own way, 
and that I should be allowed to charge twelve 
hundred dollars a year. This last item seemed 
to stagger the niece and the aunt, but I as- 
sured them that it would cost me every farthing 
of that sum to make my experiments, without 
any compensation for my services. He was 
immensely rich, and what was that sum in 
comparison with the saving of the man? At 
length they agreed to it all, and I was to be 
ready to receive him in a single week. I had 
no time to lose in making preparations. I 
procured a small, but convenient house, rather 
retired, with a large garden. I next procured 
two strong, handy, patient young men, who 
were to obey my orders implicitly. One was a 
' long-legged fellow, and the other, small, lithe, 
| and quick as acat. I next hired two saddle- 
horses, the hardest-bitted, and the hardest- 
| trotting creatures I could procure. Then a 
good, faithful housekeeper, and my accommo- 
| dations were ready. 





| <Atthe time appointed, a carriage drove up 
| to my new habitation, and two men got out, 
dragging a large, powerful man, cursing, swear- 
ing, and resisting with all his might. I kept 
| out of the way till ‘“‘the Doctor” was sought 
for and loudly demanded. At length I care- 
lessly went into the room, and taking no notice 
of the keepers, but fixing my eye on the eye of 
the maniac, and with a smile gave him my hand 
with great politeness, and said— 

‘‘Mr. Braisley, I believe ?” 

‘¢ Who in the name of all God’s lowest crea- 
tion, are you?” said he. 

‘‘Dr. Asher, at your service,’”’—still keeping 
my eye on his. ‘Dr. Asher, sir, the doctor 
who takes care of so many deranged people.” 

‘‘The deuce you do!” growled my patient. 
But I saw that he gave in under my steady 
gaze very slightly. 

“Yes, sir, that’s my sole business, and I 
cure them, too.” 

‘‘Cure ’em, you son of night and darkness 
invisible, you imp of a Jack-o’-lantern—you 
cure ’em, eh?” 

‘¢ Certainly, sir,” said I, with the eye fixed 
sharply on his, and with the most imperturb- 
able gravity; ‘‘certainly, sir, I never had a 
deranged or insane patient that I did not 
cure.” He looked puzzled a moment, and then 
broke out into the coarsest invectives and 
abuse. I took no notice of it, but applying a 
small ivory whistle to my mouth, I blew a loud 
call, and my two men appeared. “ Fairlong, 
show Mr. Braisley to his room. Stay: those 
irons on his hands must be uncomfortable. 
Mr. Braisley, now on your honour promise me 
that you will be gentle and quiet, and we will 
take off those irons, and you shall be free.” 
The men who came with him began to remon- 
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strate, and talked about him just as they would 
about a wild animal in chains. I paid no atten- 
tion to them, but kept looking at my patient. 

‘‘T say, you owl’s head!” said he. 

‘Dr. Asher is my name, if you please, Mr. 
Braisley,” said I. 

‘‘Well then, Asher, Dasher, Thrasher, 
Smasher, whatever you be, you’re a queer 
one. Why, don’t you know for what they put 
these things on me, eh ?” 

‘¢How should I know, when no one ever told 
me? For some crime, doubtless ?”’ 

‘*You may well say that. Why, Doctor, I 
bought all the cotton in creation ; I have strip- 
ped the country of clothing,—I have ruined 
thousands and thousands of families, widows, 
orphans,—ay, orphans !—Thousands and mil- 
lions of orphans !—no wonder they put me in 
irons. All ruined, starving, ruined!” And 
horribly did he gnash his teeth, and shake his 
irons. I calmly repeated my question, ‘ Will 
you be quiet and gentle if I'll take them off ?” 

** Pll try, Doctor.” 

In a few minutes the irons were off, he 
stretched himself up to his full height, and 
lifted up his arms, as if to strike. But it was 
just as I expected. His arms were so stiff 
from long confinement, and felt so strange that 
he knew not what to make of it. The men 
who brought him hurried out, as if a tiger had 
been unchained. I bade my men show him 
his room, and to my joy, he followed me- 
chanically. I had fitted up a neat room for 
him, with a door so strong that he could not 
break it, and with iron bars across his window 
on the outside. He was about fifty years old, 
a powerful frame, and a man of great muscular 
strength. He evidently tried to restrain him- 
self for a time, and to keep his promise. But 
by night he was howling, screaming, and tear- 
ing his clothes. I did not go near him that 
night, though neither he nor I slept much. 
But in the morning what a sight! He had 
torn everything in the shape of clothing into 
the smallest shreds, and rubbed the straw in his 
bed till it was literally powder. Bed-clothes 
and all were used up, and there the creature 
was without an article of dress of any kind. 
I went into his room alone, leaving my men 
just at the door, and ready to jump at my call. 

** Well, Mr. Braisley, I hope you find your- 
self well this morning, after a comfortable 
night’s rest. How soundly you must have 
slept, not to have heard any of my insane 
patients.” 

‘‘Why, Doctor,” still panting from exertion, 
‘“*T have n’t slept a wink all night.” 

** Ah, why not?” 

‘‘Pve been making flour, Doctor. See there 
—five hundred barrels of best Baltimore, How- 
ard Street brand, all ground in one night! 





What say you to that, Doctor?” And he came 
up and began with both hands to rub my face. 

‘*A good night’s work, truly. You'll pay all 
your debts soon, at that rate!” 

‘‘Debts,” said he with a start, ‘ what 
debts ?” 

‘‘Why the families you told me you had 
ruined by the cotton speculation.” 

‘Oh, yes; you know about that, do you? 
Who told you? Well, their cries and groans 
do ring in my ears day and night. The 
orphans !—Oh, the orphans !” 

I now left him, directing my men to dress 
him, soothe him, and prepare him for break- 
fast. To my surprise, he made no objections 
to being clothed, or to have his room cleansed. 
To humour him, the dirt was put into a clean 
flour-barrel. Just before his breakfast, Fair- 
long and Stacy presented him a tumbler, de- 
siring him to drink it, with my best wishes for 
his health. It was an ounce of Epsom salts 
dissolved in water. 

‘¢ The Doctor wants I should drink that stuff ! 
The Doctor! Tell the meaching, cowardly, 
ignorant rantum-scantum scaliwag that I won’t, 
that’s all!” 

‘‘But you don’t mean to send that word to 
the Doctor, do you?” said Stacy. 

‘‘ Yes I do, though.” 

In an instant Stacy and Fairlong chucked 
him down in a chair, had his arms and body 
lashed in, his mouth open, and the salts down. 
He could make no resistance; all he could do 
was to swallow. He was then liberated, much 
humbled at the victory, and amazed at their 
quickness. At the breakfast table I had him 
with me, but neither of us made any allusion 
to the salts. My men were at hand, but not in 
sight. I treated him, not as an insane man, 
but as a visiter. He was very talkative, and 
had to go over all his story of having ruined so 
many thousands of widows and orphans. After 
breakfast, I merely said, ‘‘ Mr. Braisley, Fair- 
long will show you a pleasant walk, and I 
think it will be beneficial for your health to 
take a good long walk.” I saw by the flash of 
his eye that he thought he could now run 
away, and the proposal was received with glee. 
To Fairlong my instructions were,—keep in 
sight of him, and let him walk or run to his 
heart’s content. But don’t lose sight of him. 
Away they went, Braisley half running, mut- 
tering to himself, and steering right onward, 
while poor Fairlong had need of all his legs, 
long as they were, to keep up with him. On 
they went, walk—walk—walk,—five, six, eight, 
and nine miles out. There seemed to be no 
tire to him. Suddenly he stopped, and waited 
for Fairlong to come up with him. ‘There, 
now, you pill-smeller, what do you think of 
that? Don’t you wish you had a pair of legs, 
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hey? And what will the Doctor say to you, to 
drivel, and lag, and can’t keep up?” 

‘¢The Doctor will never believe you beat me 
in walking, unless he sees it with his own 
eyes.” 

‘¢He won’t? Well, just for the joke of it, 
he shall see it.” And greatly to the delight of 
the weary attendant, he wheeled about and put 
back again, and was at home again in less than 
five hours from the time he left. I was watch- 
ing anxiously the result, when in he bounded, 
apparently fresh, while Fairlong came limping 
after him, hardly able to stand. 

‘‘ Doctor, can’t you send somebody with me 
next time that can walk some? That curmud- 
geon has no walk in him.” 

I did not fail to congratulate him on having 
beaten one of the greatest walkers in the state. 
‘* But, Mr. Braisley, Stacy will show you a 
warm bath, which you will have just time to 
take before dinner.” 

That night he actually slept quietly more 
than half the night, and I felt that I had got in 
the right path. The next morning, as Fairlong 
was too much used up to walk, I directed 
Stacy to bring out the two horses saddled, to 
tie one, and leave the other with the bridle 
carelessly thrown over his head, and then for 
himself to be rather out of sight. Presently I 
came walking round the house arm-in-arm 
with my patient, and as we came near the 
horses, I said, ‘‘ Excuse me a moment, Mr. 
Braisley, I must get an outside garment before 
I leave.” Scarcely had I turned my back ere 
he was in the saddle of the loose horse, and 
clattering out of the yard—the very trap that 
I had set. Stacy mounted the other horse 
instantly and was after him. The horse on 
which Braisley had mounted could by no mat- 
ter of arguments be made to canter, and his 
trot was long, and terribly hard. But away 
he went, and Stacy in an easy gallop, after 
him. After he had ridden about ten miles, he 
began to sober down. Stacy designedly kept 
back. At length he came to a road which 
seemed to run parallel with his. It led di- 
rectly back again, though not quite as direct. 
It was now that Stacy screamed for him to 
stop, and put up his own horse. But the fellow 
got it into his head that he was certainly run- 
ning away, and that Stacy was trying to stop 
him, and he cheered, and kicked, and made his 
horse almost break his hard trot, when, before 
he knew where he was,—pop! the horse bolted 
directly into the yard whence he had started. 
I was out in a moment, admiring his horseman- 
ship, and inwardly laughing at his evident 
chagrin and fatigue. 

** Doctor, what’s the name of this brute ?” 

‘¢ Trip, I believe.” 


“*Trip—hammer, you mean! Why I had 
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rather ride a trip-hammer all day than mount 
the brute again!” 

‘I believe nobody asked you to ride it,” said 
I rather drily. 

‘*Stacy,” said he, as he was going to his bath, 
‘¢do horses, and roads, and men, and everything 
here do just as the Doctor wants to have them?” 

‘‘ Yes, everything except his patients,—they 
sometimes try to run away, but always con- 
trive to fetch up here again.” 

By kind treatment, daily and severe exercise, 
and the cooling draught of salts on alternate 
days, I thought in a few weeks I could see a 
little improvement in my patient. Still he was 
at times wild, excited, and furious; but we 
could make him swallow his salts without con- 
fining, and take exercise at my bidding. But 
he harped upon his crime of ruining so many 
families, till I was fairly worn down with it. 
One morning he rushed into my room and 
began to mourn and lament over the same old 
story, when turning round suddenly and glar- 
ing him in the face, I said, ‘‘ Mr. Braisley, I 
think on the whole, that you are the greatest 
villain I ever met with!” I had heretofore 
heard him with great urbanity, and even deli- 
cacy. He started, as if stung by an adder. 
‘¢ What do you mean, Doctor ?” 

‘‘T mean just what I say. I think you the 
greatest villain that ever lived !” 

** Ah! has Lucy told you—the minx ! 
makes you say so?” 

‘*Why, from your own lips. You tell me 
again and again that you have ruined thou- 
sands and thousands of families, robbed widows 
and plundered orphans. 


What 


Now I know enough 
of mercantile business, to know that nobody 
could do all this mischief without coolly sitting 
down for years and planning and plotting to do 
it. You must have been years in thus planning 


before you effected your object! 
to think of such villany ?” 

He was thunderstruck and taken all aback. 
He saw that my conclusions were correctly 
drawn from the premises, and the premises he 
had himself furnished. He merely said in a 
subdued voice, ‘‘I protest, Doctor, I never was 
so bad as that!” 

The shock was beneficial. He never men- 
tioned his supposed crime again. But my 
task was no easy one. Sometimes he would 
contrive to elude our vigilance unaccountably 
and get away. I remember one day Stacy 
came to me in distress, saying that Mr. Braisley 
was gone. Stacy had slept in the room with 
him, and having locked the door, placed the 
key under his pillow. But the patient watch- 
ed him till sound asleep; then he crept and 
got the key, opened the door, and was gone. 
Our search was long and anxious, looking 
into wells, examining river-banks and cisterns, 
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till at length we heard him singing! 
found him in a tall grove, perched in the very 
top of one of the tallest trees. 
coax and flatter him down, all to no purpose. 
At length I called for an axe and began to cut 
the tree down. He rubbed his hands with | 
delight: ‘*That’s it, Doctor! that’s it! Now | 
I'll have a good ride!” | 
‘‘Mr. Braisley,” said I, resting asif exhausted | 
with fatigue, ‘‘ Mr. Braisley, I always thought | 


you were a gentleman before !” 


‘* And why ain’t I now ?” 

‘‘Would a gentleman sit there to ride, and 
make me cut down the tree! No, he would 
come down and cut it down himself.” 

In a minute he was down and pecking away 
at the tree. We then assured him that the axe 
was too dull, and that dinner would wait too 
long,—and thus we got him home. 

He had been with me about eight months, 
gradually growing calmer and better; but 
there was something which I could not under- 
stand. He was moody, solemn, and gloomy 
during the day, and restless during the night. 
He would start, and talk in his sleep. During 
this time my interviews with the niece, Lucy 
Braisley, were frequent—to report progress, 
to express my hopes and fears, and to explain 
such and such treatment. 
Her aunt, the wife, was too feeble and too 
nervous to attend to it, and so she resided 
in the city, and left it all to her niece and 
myself. Was it wonderful that she should 
think my plans wise and judicious, and that I 
should admire a beautiful orphan who was 
watching over a maniac with so much interest, 
and who could so readily appreciate my ser- 
vices ? 

It was evident that my calling him a villain 
had made a deep impression upon Braisley. I 
could detect him fishing for my real sentiments 
on that point, and so apparent was his desire 
to know what I thought of him, that my own 
suspicions began to be awakened. He had 
now, ten months after he came to me, become 
almost entirely rational; and yet there was a 
dark streak from the cloud still left, which I 
could not explain or fathom. This I was 
anxious to unravel, and I set myself to work 
accordingly. After he had retired to his rest 
and was asleep, I slipped into his room in the 
place of Stacy, every other night for a fort- 
night. These were sleepless nights to me, 
but I was well compensated. Before this, I 
had offered an empty hand but a true and 
sincere heart to Lucy, the portionless orphan, 
and she had consented to unite her destiny with 
mine. We looked forward to privations and 
perhaps poverty, but youth looks only on the 
sunny side of the future, and hope peeps out 
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from the darkest shade. Without telling her 








We | or any one my suspicions, I laid a plan of my 


own. Braisley was so nearly recovered, that 


We tried to | he began to talk of resuming his business. He 


evidently felt grateful to me for what I had 
done for him. But he never spoke of Lucy— 
never inquired after her any more than if there 
had been no such person created. And now 
the time had arrived, when my patient was 
pronounced by all to be cured, and was to leave 
me on the morrow. I had one test yet to 
apply. If he could bear that, he was cured. 
He did bear it. It was thus. The day before 
he was to leave me, I sent for him to come to me 
in my little parlour. He came in and sat down 
in a chair which I had designedly placed in a 
strong light. I arose and locked the doors and 
put the keys in my pocket. I then sat down 
before him and looked him full in the face. 
He was troubled, but said nothing. 

‘‘Mr. Braisley, months ago you used to 
talk and groan about having ruined and robbed 
orphans! I want to know how much of it was 
insanity, and how much was living truth ?” 

‘¢ What makes you ask me such a question ?”’ 
said he haughtily. 

‘* Because, sir, I have my suspicions.” 

‘‘Where did you get them? Has Lucy 
Braisley been putting them into your head? I 
hear you are thick with her.” 

‘No, sir. Lucy never said a word, and I 
presume never indulged a thought prejudicial 
to you. I have it from a better witness.” 

‘¢ Whom do you mean ?” 

‘¢ Yourself.” 

66 ?”? 

‘“‘Yes. Ihave slept in your room, or rather 
watched in your room, while you were sleeping, 
for a fortnight at a time; and I have heard the 
revelations of a conscience which sleep could 
not quiet.” He was now pale, and shook in 
every joint and limb. 

‘What do you suspect, Doctor?” 

‘¢That you have robbed Lucy of seventy-five 
thousand dollars.” 

Hardly gasping as he tried to breathe, he 
added, ‘‘ This is all you suspect ?” 

‘No, sir, I suspect you murdered your bro- 
ther John for the sake of robbing his child.” 

‘‘How could I, when he died away from 
home ?” 

‘* By slow Poison !” 

He said not a word, but sank down on the 
floor like lead, faint, and hardly breathing. 
Now, then, thought Ij a few moments will 
decide whether he is to be a maniac for life or 
not. I threw water on him, and after awhile 
he opened his eyes and looked anxiously round. 
It was not the eye of a madman. 

‘‘Doctor! Oh! just heavens! Iam in your 
hands. What shall Ido? As you would have 
mercy at the Great Day, show mercy to me!” 
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‘Mr. Braisley, I shall require you to do two 
things—first, to restore to your niece the 
seventy-five thousand dollars, with interest 
from the death of her father; and second, that 
within two months you leave your country for 
ever. On these two conditions I promise never 
to divulge your secret, and on their fulfilment, 
I can safely promise you that you will never 
again divulge them in your sleep.” 

Never did a poor wretch more cheerfully 
make the required promises than did he. Nay, 
it seemed to take a load off his mind and heart 
at once. We were both aware that I had no 
legal evidence that could convict him, and yet 
he as gladly accepted my proposals, as I made 
them. He kept his word to the letter. He 
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paid over the money, and poor Lucy always 
supposed it was the recovery of debts due her 


father,—unexpectedly recovered. I need not 
tell you how I married the beautiful girl— 
what a pattern of a wife she was—how many 
years she was the light of my dwelling, and a 
blessing to me and mine—how she left me at 
length in my age, when I needed her the most, 
and loved her the most—left me and went up 
to that pure world where there is no death 
because there is no sin—how my aged eyes 
weep at the remembrance of what she was, and 
weep, too, with joy at the thought of what she 
will be when I meet her again. I am now an 
old man, I have had many, many cases of in- 
sanity since, and have had many years of 
anxiety in my profession, but no year has 
been so anxious, and no patient has been 
of such consequence to me as MY THIRD 
PATIENT. 





BUSH-LIFE. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


‘¢ Aprev, thou beautiful land! Canaan of the 
exiles, and Ararat to many a shattered ark! 
Fair cradle of a race for whom the unbounded 
heritage of a future that no sage can conjec- 
ture, no prophet divine, lies afar in the golden 
promise-light of Time. . . . None can tell how 
dear the memory of that wild bush-life becomes 
to him who has tried it with a fitting spirit. 
How often it haunts him in the commonplace 
of more civilized scenes! With what an effort 
we reconcile ourselves to the trite cares and 
vexed pleasures, ‘the quotidian ague of frigid 
impertinences,’ to which we return!” 

So sings, in mellifluous prose, the fastidious 
author of ‘‘ Pelham”’ in his latest and healthiest 
work, ‘‘ The Caxtons,”’ goodly fruit, it is said, 
of the purifying influences of water! When 
Wordsworth boasted of being a water-drinker, 
Professor Wilson jocosely observed that he 
could well believe it, from the lack of spirit 
in his poems. But Bulwer shows no dimi- 
nution of spirit in the new novel; he has 
only changed from a wrong spirit to a right 
one. The book abounds in manly sentiments, 
in place of the old, tedious, sentimental dandy- 
ism, and one of the most striking things is the 
boldness which sends forth his heroes to brave 
the hardships and trials of new-country life. 

England seems learning, in a new and unex- 
pected way, to sympathize with the United 
States. She has looked upon the rapid settle- 
ment of our new, western country, as from a 
far height of civilization, holding up dainty 


hands at the idea of such rudeness of manners, 
and considering our whole country as tinged— 
as indeed it is—by certain results of the growth 
and activity of the West. But lately her turn 
has come. She is now sending not only her 
convicts, but her younger sons, her too-active 
reformers, her scapegraces, and her youth of 
more nerve than fortune, to people her distant 
islands; to hunt wild asses, and to tame kan- 
garoos. Then, like a good mother as she is, 
spreading her wings for the protection of her 
brood, she begins to tell us what a fine manly 
thing emigration is, how much better it is for 
young men—and young women, too,—to brave 
the disagreeableness of bush-life, than to re- 
main idle and effeminate, and unprovided for 
at home. Two of the most striking fictions of 
the day (not to speak of inferior specimens), 
the one to which we have alluded, and another 
—a poem in hexameters—called ‘‘ The Bothy 
of Toper-na-Fuosich,”—send their heroes to 
Australia, with a heartiness of approval which 
makes light of the roughness of life in the wilder- 
ness, and seems for the time to find the boasted 
civilization of the mother country rather sickly 
and feverish by comparison. This is charming! 
It foretells some diminution of national preju- 
dice; for whatever may be the feelings cherished 
by London and Liverpool towards New York 
and Boston, a brotherhood will surely spring 
up between Australia and the wide West; nor 
will home influence on either side be able to 





counteract the sympathy which common toils, 
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privations, customs, hopes naturally originate. 
The Bushman of Australia is essentially the 
same being with the western settler. Anglo- 
Saxons both, and too strongly characterized by 
that potent stock to show much subjection to 
the accidental traits which have been the con- 
sequence of the rending of the race into two 
half-inimical portions in the old and new worlds, 
the circumstances of bush-life will restore the 
pristine unity, and awaken a feeling of brother- 
hood too strong for the pride, prejudice, and 
jealousy of either party to resist. Every book, 
therefore, that depicts bush-life helps on this 
unity. In discovering how completely the 
hopes, occupations, habits, labours, privations, 
and pleasures of a new-country life, are one 
and the same, whether the mild skies of Van 
Diemen’s Land, or the brilliant ones of Wiscon- 
sin bend above the settler, we are brought at 
once to a mutual recognition of the natural 
bonds that bind man to his fellow, and learn to 
acknowledge gladly all our human ties, and 
with an especial warmth those which unite us 
to brethren in a common fortune. 

It is cheering to find the subjects of an 
ancient and over-ripe civilization, which has 
begun to produce some ruinous as well as some 
splendid fruits, beginning to recognise the 
dignity of labour—at least beginning to own 
that labour and hard living are not necessarily 
degrading. A character once familiar to Eng- 
lish writers and readers—that of a younger 
son too proud to work, and too self-indulgent 
to endure the privations attendant upon small 
means, existing as a hanger-on in the family of 
the heir—will never come within the cognizance 
of the next generation. The axiom once ac- 
cepted that a man, in whatever station, is 
exalted and not debased by work, the class will 
disappear. Add to this new doctrine a recog- 
nition of the benefits attending self-denying 
and robust personal habits, and the law of 
primogeniture will in part become its own 
antidote, by supplying the out-crops of the 
great island with a class of settlers at once 
hardy and generous, thrifty and noble-minded. 
Leaving field-sports to their elder brothers, 
these more hopeful sons of old England will 
make sport of earnest, and feel none the less 
proud of the antlers on their walls, because 
the venison to which they belonged was a 
necessary of life instead of a luxury. 

People who have only heard or read of life in 
the wilderness have but crude notions of its ac- 
tual characteristics. No way of life more abso- 
lutely requires to be tried, in order to be under- 
stood. The accepted idea perhaps includes 
wolf-hunts, and bear-fights, and deer-shocting ; 
sleeping in the woods, fording rivers, following 
Indian trails, or wading streams in search of fish. 
This view of things is a poor preparation for 
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the reality of life in the wilderness. It makes 
charming books, as witness the many of ‘which 
it has formed the staple, but for the plain truth 
of the matter, such as forces itself upon every 
man’s convictions, after he has transferred his 
domicile and his household gods to the woods, 


we might as well go to the melancholy Jacques 
when he lies 


“Weeping and commenting 
Upon the sobbing deer’ — 


for a practical notion of forest life. Itis, indeed, 
a life of hardship, but ‘‘ with a difference.” 

Hardships are not always trials. Thereis a 
rousing power in wild adventure, which makes 
hunger and cold and hard lodging and press of 
danger only inspiring. These are not the 
things that try the souls of those who exchange 
a condition of high civilization for the priva- 
tions of the woods. Far more wearisome, 
because somewhat mortifying, are the petty 
circumstances attending the daily cares for 
mere subsistence which form the staple of 
sober existence in a new country; where a 
man goes not to hunt and fish, but to repair 
his fortunes by industry and economy; to 
‘*buy and sell and get gain ;” to win the trea- 
sures of the soil with hands used only to the 
pen; to fell primeval trees with an axe that 
has never cut anything larger than a fishing- 
rod. Such an adventurer may carry everything 
with him but the one thing needful, viz., habits 
suited to the exigence. Even a stout frame 
and a stout heart will not suffice at first. Time 
alone can accomplish the assimilating process, 
and for time he cannot wait. 

Emigrants are apt, at the outset, to feel 
somewhat of reforming zeal. They have just 
left regions where life wears a smooth aspect ; 
where convention hides much that is coarse 
and unpleasant; where the round of human 
business and duty is comprised in a few conve- 
nient formulas, or seems to be so; and where 
each man, using, as it were, the common sense 
and experience of the whole, naturally fancies 
himself wiser than he really is, and where he 
is indeed practically wiser than isolated man 
can easily be. So the emigrant feels as if he 
had much to tell; something to teach, as well 
as something to learn. If he must depend 
somewhat on his neighbours for an insight into 
the peculiar needs of his new position, he is 
disposed to return the favour by correcting, 
both by precept and example, some of the 
awkward habits, the ear-wounding modes of 
speech, and unnecessary coarseness which he 
sees about him. Above all does he determine 
that the excellent treatises on farming which 
he has studied and brought with him shall aid 
him in introducing, before very long, something 
like a rational system, instead of the short- 
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sighted, slovenly, losing, hand-to-mouth prac- 
tices which are wasting the riches of the land. 

The waking-up is quite amusing. To find 
that nobody perceives his own deficiencies, 
while everybody is taking great pains to make 
yours apparent; that your knowledge is con- 
sidered among your chief disabilities; that you 
are, in short, looked upon as a pitiable igno- 
ramus, stuffed only with useless fancies, offen- 
sive pride, silly fastidiousness, and childish 
love of trifles ; that your grand farming theories 
are laughed at, and your social refinements 
viewed as indicating a sad lack of common 
sense and good feeling ;—the blank and helpless 
sense of unfitness that comes over one under 
such circumstances is indescribable. This is 
always supposing that you are unequal to 
bodily labour. If you can chop or plough, 
there is confessed to be something of you, even 
though your ideas be silly. But if, coming 
from a land where head is all-powerful and 
hand only subservient, your muscles are feeble 
and your brain active, you must be content 
with the position of an inferior, and for awhile 
play the part of a child in the hands of older 
and wiser people. 

This aspect of bush-life lacks the pleasant 
stimulant with which the imagination is apt to 
invest it. Where are the hunting and fishing 
which were to cheer your leisure hours? You 
have no leisure hours; and if you had, to spend 
them in hunting or fishing would set you down 
at once as a ‘‘loafer’—the last term of con- 
demnation where everybody works all the time ; 
lives to work rather than works to live. Your 
fine forest dreams give way before the necessity 
for ‘‘clearing.” If you take a morning walk 
over the breezy hills, it will probably be in 
search of a stray cow; and you may find it ne- 
cessary to prolong your stroll indefinitely, re- 
turning, under the blazing sun of noon, to 
dinner instead of breakfast, Your delightful, 
uninterrupted evenings, where so many books 
were to be devoured, in order to maintain a 
counter-influence to the homely toils of the day, 
must be sacrificed, perhaps, to sleep, in order 
to be ready for an early start in the morning, 
in search of additional ‘‘ hands” at the thresh- 
ing, or that most valuable and most slippery 
of all earthly goods in the new country—a 
‘‘hired girl.” If you chance to have an old 
friend undergoing a similar probation ten or 
twenty miles off, and feel a yearning desire to 
seek counsel or sympathy at his hands, be sure 
that after you have made up your mind to 
sacrifice everything to this coveted visit, which 
you feel will set you up in courage for a month 
to come, you will find you ‘cannot have the 
horses,” without such a derangement of the 
business at home as would bespeak an insane 
disregard of your interest and lead your whole 














dependency to look upon you as a fool past 
praying for. 

Has new-country life, then, no pleasures? 
Many; but they are not exactly those we anti- 
cipate. To recur to the testimony with which 
our musings began.—‘‘ None can tell how dear 
the memory of that wild bush-life becomes to 
him who has tried it with a fitting spirit!’ And 
it could hardly become dear to the cultivated, 
if it were that mere dull, mechanical, animal, 
grabbing existence that some suppose it to be. 
Wherein then consists the charm? It is hard 
to specify ; for, like other charms, it has some- 
thing of inexplicable magic in it. We spend 
our lives, here, in weaving nets for ourselves, 
yet we delight to throw them off; even as the 
merchant who prides himself on the well-fitted 
coat, the neat cravat, the spotless gloves, the 
shining boots, in which he proceeds to his 
counting-house in the morning, enjoys with all 
his heart the privilege of exchanging them for 
the easy dowillette, soft slippers, and general 
negligé of a quiet evening at home. Dress, and 
ceremony, and formal behaviour seem neces- 
sary in the city—seem, not are,—for humanity 
is more truly dignified than convention, and 
more effective in every way ;—but in the woods 
we may follow nature—dress to be warm or to 
be easy, or to be picturesque, if we like, without 
shocking anybody. We have in town perhaps 
all the essentials of liberty; we are more alone 
and independent in a crowd than in a thinly 
settled neighbourhood ;—but in the country we 
have the sense of liberty: the free breezes sug- 
gest it; the wide expanse of prospect; the 
unconstrained manners of those about us; the 
undisguised prominence of the common matters 
of daily life—so carefully kept out of sight in 
our anxious refinement—all remind us and 
seem to us symbolical of an ideal liberty. 
There are no fixed ‘‘ business hours” or ‘‘ visit- 
ing hours;” we may work all day if we like, 
or we may make a call at seven in the morning ; 
and although we shall never care to do these 
particular things, it is yet pleasant to think we 
may do them. It is true, other people’s large 
liberty sometimes infringes a little on ours; 
but after all, there is a vast surplus in our 
favour, since we have really more of it, with 
all chance deductions, than we know what to 
do with. The idea—the feeling—is the main 
thing. This is certainly the chief source of the 
fascination of a wild western life. 

The inspiring influence of progress is how- 
ever very potent in its way. To see everything 
about you constantly improving, is delightful. 
There is an impression of young, joyous life in 
such a state of society. As the breath and 
atmosphere of infancy is said to infuse new 
animal spirits into the sluggish veins of age, so 
the fresh movement of new-country life stirs 
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the pulses of him who has long made part of a 
social system which claims to have discovered 
everything and settled everything, and to be 
resting on the result of past effort. If it be 
happiness to have all one’s faculties in constant 
and profitable use, the dweller in the woods 
should be happy, for every day brings new 
calls upon his powers; upon his ingenuity, his 
industry, his patience, his energy. Let him be 
‘‘many-sided” or even ‘‘myriad-minded,” he 
will find use for all his faculties; it is only one- 
sided people—of whom there are, alas! so 
many !—who find bush-life intolerable. 

This calling out of one’s powers certainly 
gives anew aspect to many things that would 
seem intolerable if we were so placed as to 
depend on the services of others. There is 
something in human nature which glories in 
performance, be the matter ever so humble. 
We might stand by in irrepressible impatience 
to see another bungling at some expedient, 
which appears very tolerable when it is our 
own work, as we have seen a gentleman really 
vain-glorious of a garden-gate of his own manu- 
facture, which he would have discharged a 
workman for making. We put a portion of our 
very selves into these rude specimens of our 
handiwork, and we love them with a most 
paternal affection as long as they last. Is not 
some of the ennui of life referable to a disre- 
card of this hint of nature? Would not some- 
thing of the vapidity of which the spoiled chil- 
dren of refinement complain be remedied by 
the habit of doing something for ourselves— 
even if it were imperfectly done—instead of 
requiring the incessant intervention of servants 
and tradespeople? It would perhaps not be 
easy to find a rich man who is odd enough to 
keep an amateur work-bench, or a lady bold 
enough to perform some of the lighter house- 
hold duties, suffering from that disgust of life 
which is the torture of some of the idle. It is 
at least certain that dyspepsia is a complaint 
unknown in the woods ! 

The enjoyment of health is then another of 
the pleasant things of true rustic life. We 
talk not of agues! They must be caught and 
endured and forgotten—before 
one can know how truly healthy our western 
country and its out-door habits are. After one 
is acclimated, there is probably no more favour- 
able climate for health and longevity in the 
temperate zones. No skies—not the boasted 
ones of Italy—are clearer; their transparency 
is even remarked, not only by Englishmen, but 
by our own countrymen from the Atlantic 
shores. The stars and the aurora seem brighter 
there than elsewhere, and a long succession 
of brilliantly clear days is too common an 0c- 
currence to be noticed. 





let go again 


This naturally contri- 
butes to good health and good spirits; and if 
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people have sense enough to live with some 
attention to the laws of health, they may defy 
the druggist, and live till they drain existence 
to the lees, enjoying the draught more and 
more as years mellow its flavour. 

Do our western population generally make as 

much of their health-privilege as they are sure 
to do of a ‘ water-privilege?”” Alas! where 
ague kills its units, hot bread, hot meat, 
pickles and strong tea—to say nothing of ac- 
cursed whiskey—slay their tens of thousands. 
No people live so insanely as our western 
brethren; in truth, nothing but the kind and 
genial climate saves them from the complica- 
tion of horrid ills which beset the gourmand in 
our old cities. Butter is considered rather 
more a necessary of life than bread; in fact 
that which we cal] bread is almost unknown in 
some regions, hot cakes supplying its place at 
every meal. The ‘staff of life,” however, is 
tea—strong, green tea. This is usually taken, 
unless poverty forbid, with breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, and without milk or sugar. With 
this is eaten fried meat, almost universally (we 
speak throughout exclusively of country habits), 
fried and swimming in fat. Infants partake 
of all these things; and if they are teething 
and fretful, they often have a peeled cucumber 
given them to nibble, by way of quietus, which 
indeed it may be supposed admirably calculated 
to become. That many young children die is 
therefore less astonishing than that some live. 
Those who do survive probably owe their 
chance of future years’ hot bread to their 
being allowed to creep about in the open air 
as soon as they are old enough to be out of the 
mother’s arms. The fine climate does all it 
can for them, and it does everything for those 
who will accept its kind ministering. 

No inconsiderable variety and amusement 
are produced by the unfettered agency of 
nature and natural objects. Where the earth 
is hidden under piles of stone, nothing short of 
an earthquake can produce very striking occur- 
rences of a natural kind; but in the woods 
hardly a day passes without something notice- 
able in earth, air, or water, or among their 
denizens. Tom Stiles, in felling a huge old 
oak, brings to light perhaps a hundred and 
fifty pounds of honey, which turns the whole 
neighbourhood into a bee-hive for the nonce. 
John Nokes, mowing without boots, gets bitten 
by a rattlesnake, and a thrill of sympathy 
runs through the settlement. The road to his 
house is thronged with people from far and 
near, coming to urge remedies—all infallible— 
and to offer aid as nurses or watchers. Per- 
haps the musk-rats work so stealthily and so 
well that the mill-dam will be completely 
riddled or undermined, and the whole pond 











will run away in the night, leaving a huge 
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fair expanse of water which the setting sun | 


delighted to dye with crimson and purple. 
Then every hand that can be hired is in requi- 
sition, and everybody who is not hirable, 
thinks it necessary to spend nearly the whole 
time in looking on, lamenting, suggesting, 
advising, and prognosticating. Now the great 
business of the young men and boys is setting 
traps for quails and prairie-hens, and again 
every fallow is bespread with nets to catch 
pigeons; or perhaps Mr. A , after sitting up 
all night to watch for the fox that robs his 
henroost of late, comes very near shooting that 
“loafer,” Sam B , who, though he will 
not work, unreasonably continues to eat, and 
of the fat of the land too. Or poor John 
Smith’s stick chimney takes fire and burns his 
house and all that is in it, hardly excepting his 
wife and children. Then somebody must take 
wagon and horses and thread the whole region 
roundabout for aid in the shape of clothing, 
provisions, furniture, farming utensils, and 
stock, to set him up again; while the neigh- 
bours fall to chopping and notching logs for a 
new house, and finish by having a famous 
raising, and installing the sufferers in their 








scoop of long grass and stumps instead of the , 
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things is adverse to any separation by cere- 
mony—all the bonds of life are drawn closer ; 


the heart is obliged to act, and the tone of 


manners becomes freer and more genial; less 
polite perhaps but more humane; and after 
some little experience of this, a return to the 
cold polish of city intercourse seems indeed a 
plunging into ‘frigid impertinences,”—a de- 
scent from the free mountain air which braces 


every nerve to health and pleasure, to the 


| 
calmer but more stagnant atmosphere of the 


plain. 

The days of this fresh aspect of things are 
passing away. The influence of wealth and of 
facilitated intercourse will before very long 
produce a great equalization of manners. The 
West has already tinged not a little, as we 


_said before, the social intercourse of the East 


rejuvenate domicile, with perhaps more of | 


worldly goods than the fire found to consume, 
and hearts full of gratitude and joy. 

Do these things and all that they typify 
seem trifles? Those whose hearts quake at the 
rise and fall of stocks should be ashamed to 
call them so. To the dweller in the woods 
they can never be trifles. And this brings us 
to what is perhaps after all the secret charm 
of a life far removed from pride and formality 
—the feeling of brotherhood. There is in 
every human heart not totally sophisticated a 
capacity for this; but where men are crowded 
together in large cities, or subjected to the 
friction of keen and pitiless competition, it is 
well-nigh obliterated. Where all that each 
man gains may be said in some sense to be so 
much abstracted from the common stock, and 
where the brotherly feeling is not kept awake 
by any obvious dependence upon others, indi- 
vidualism and selfishness are too apt to pre- 
vail. But when, on the contrary, whatever each 
man does for his own profit is sure to turn to 
the advantage of all about him; when the 
means of life and comfort are drawn directly 
from the bounteous bosom of earth, not im- 
poverishing, but enriching the source and 
fitting it the better to afford wealth to a com- 
ing generation; when the circumstances of 
life are such that each man is obliged to be 
personally indebted to his neighbour for many 
of those offices which affect most nearly our 
business and bosom, while common toils com- 
pel contact and consultation, and the state of 





in our country. We adopt her humorous 
expressions and even her scorn of the cherished 
conventions of the old world. To be ‘‘ manly” 
is more prized among us than to be “elegant,” 
even while we are reaching after liveries and 
other antiquated remnants of the pride of the 
Our gentlemen print their cards 
with names ungraced by even the commonest 
title, leaving the Mr. which used to be felt 
essential, to chiropodists and other pretenders. 
All this while the West is disposed to take up 
the politenesses we lay down, and her ambition 
is such that it will not be wonderful if she 
should in time devise some original ones of her 
own, so that to our descendants at no very 
remote distance, it may perhaps be hardly 
credible that the distinction between western 
manners and those of the older settled parts of 
the country was ever as great as it has really 
been up to our day. 

But it is a state of things worth remember- 
ing. In an age and country where everything 
is doing, some things run the risk of being for- 
gotten, for who can afford time for the ‘ slow” 
business of chronicling, in the very face of the 
lightning-flashes which are melting into one, 
the Present, Past and Future? With so much 
to accomplish for ourselves, can we be expected 
to think of the coming age, whose wings already 
fan our faces? When golden splendours are 
dawning, is it worth while to fix on the canvass 
the sober hue of twilight? 

For the sake of contrast, at least, let us pre- 
serve a clear recollection of the great West in 
her dress of ‘‘ hoddin gray,” by way of wsthe- 
tic, not humiliating contrast ; as the rough dis- 
guise thrown off by the triumphant hero of the 
drama, imparts new splendour to the robes he 
has been only veiling beneath it; or, more 
nearly, as the sun, in his might, turns the bars 
of purple cloud which for awhile obscured his 
disk, into a glorious ladder for his ascent to the 
meridian. 


dark ages. 
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BY MISS C. 


MIGHT versus RIGHT. 


M. 







SEDGWICK. 


“There is no wealth but the labour of man”——or woman. 


AnNE CLEVELAND was the daughter of a 
wealthy farmer. She had a good New England 
school education, and was well bred and well 
taught at home in the virtues and manners 
that constitute domestic social life. Her father 
died a year before her marriage. 
will dividing his property equally between his 
son and daughter, giving to the son the home- 
stead with all its accumulated rural riches, 


and to the daughter the largest share of the | mother by incredible exertions was educatin 
5 dD 


personal property, amounting to six or seven 
thousand dollars. This little fortune, the 
earnings of a life of labour and frugality, 
became at Anne’s marriage the property of 
her husband. She had no longer any right to 
control it; to keep, or expend it. It would 
seem, to the perceptions of common sense and 
common justice, that the property of a woman 
received from her father should be hers, and 
should be so appropriated as to secure her 
independence, and to maintain and educate her 
children. But the laws of a barbarous age 
decided otherwise, and it is found very hard to 
right a wrong deeply fixed in the usages of 
society, and long-transmitted habit.* Anne 
Cleveland married John Warren. He was the 
youngest child, daintily bred by his parents, 
and let off from all heavy work and difficult 
tasks, by his good-natured elder brothers. 
Anne’s judgment was perhaps warped by his 
agreeableness, and an exterior with a little less 
of the rustic, and a little more of the gentleman 
than belonged to her other admirers; for many 
admirers had Anne Cleveland attracted by her 
charming countenance, her virtues, her sweet 
manners, to say nothing of the ‘plenty that 
feeds the lover’s fire.”’ 

This plenty, obtained with Anne’s hand, was 
soon vested in a stock of goods, and Warren 
opened a dry-goods shop in a small town in the 
vicinity of Boston. He had not thought of his 
qualifications for merchandise, but only of 
escaping from distasteful farming, and frugal 
life. ile went on tolerably for five or six years, 
living genéeelly and recklessly ; expecting that 
next year’s gains would bring round the excess 
of this year’s expenses. 


* Much has been said and is saying about the rights of 
women. If the right to their own property, by inheri- 
tance, or by their own labour (the first of social rights), 
and the right of the mother to the custody of her children 
(the first of nature’s rights), were secured to them, the rest 
might be left to the accidents of character and conduct. 


He left a | 


_ wasted strength of their mother. 


When sixteen years of their married life had 
passed, they were living in a single room in the 
most crowded street of Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. Warren’s inheritance had long 
been gone from them, every penny of it. The 
lives of three children had been sacrificed to 
unhealthy locations, and to the overtasked and 


Three sur- 


_ vived—a girl fifteen years old, whom the 


| to be a teacher, a boy of twelve, who was still 








living at home, and a delicate, pale, little 
struggler for life, Jessie, a girl of three years. 
Mrs. Warren was much changed in these six- 
teen years. Her round, blooming cheek was 
pale and sunken. Her dark, abundant chestnut 
hair had become thin and gray. Her sweet, 
dovelike eye, overtaxed by use and watching, 
was faded, and her whole person shrunken. 
Yet she had gained the great victory. The 
buoyancy of youth had given place to a most 
gentle submission and resignation, and the 
light of hope to a most sweet patience. 

This blessed patience, and even a certain 
degree of cheerfulness was visible, as she sat 
one July evening, sewing by the light of a 
single lamp, while her boy was getting his 
Latin lesson beside her, and at intervals 
threading her needle. 

‘‘Dear mother,” he said, “I will always 
thread your needles if you will not wear those 
horrid spectacles; they make you look a 
hundred years old, besides hiding your sweet 
eyes.” 

‘¢ Ah, George, all children hate their mother’s 
spectacles, I believe. They do not like to see 
those they love getting old; but you must make 
up your mind to it. I cannot leave off work, 
and I cannot see in the evening without them.” 

George picked up the lamp-wick and then 
said, ‘‘ There is no use—the oil is bad. I wish 
we had some of the lights that dre burning 
away for nothing in rich men’s houses.” 
**Covet not your neighbour’s goods, my 
son.” 

‘*Covet! I don’t covet, mother, I only wish. 
It makes me feel so, mother, to see you working 
your eyes out. Why do you work so late, 
mother? You work later and later, and that 
shoe-binding, you say, is so trying to your 
eyes.” 

‘‘] have good reason for doing extra work 
now, George; I have kept up without debt, and 
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have now fifty-five dollars due to me at Mr. 
Doyle’s.” 

«Then you have a good right to stop your 
work, mother,” said George, affectionately, 
taking the shoe from her, ‘‘and if you won't, 
I shall make you.” 

«No; give it to me, George. I must have 
sixty dollars, and then I shall treat myself to 
rest and recreation too. Anne must have some 
new clothes, or she cannot remain in the Rev. 
Mr. Howe’s family, and you know what privi- 
leges she has there, and what a struggle I had 
to get the place for her. In one year more, 
Mr. Howe says she will be qualified to be head 


teacher in a schoel, or governess in a private | 


family. By-and-by, George, my children will 
take off my spectacles indeed, and give my 
eyes and heart too rest.” 

‘*T hope so, mother, I hope so,” and resolves 


and joyous visions for a moment checked 


George’s utterance. But he returned to the | 


subject. ‘Sixty dollars, mother! Anne surely 
can’t want sixty dollars !” 

‘‘Oh no, I can make her quite comfortable 
with fifteen, or twenty at the utmost, and the 
rest I want to take poor little Jessie to the 
shore; the doctor has advised me to make 
some change for her. Last week he said 
if anything would do her good it was sea- 
bathing.” 

‘If anything, mother !—Is Jessie so ill ?” 

‘She is very ill, George. She seems to be 
going just in the way my other little girls went. 
Have you not observed that every day she gets 
weaker and paler?” 

‘No, mother, but now I remember that she 
fell down twice to-day, when I was walking up 
the street just a little way with her, and I 
brought her home in my arms.” George went to 
the crib where the child was sleeping unquietly, 
kissed her, stroked her attenuated arms, and 
kissed over and over again her almost trans- 
parent little hands, and bending over her, 
whispered, ‘‘ Pettest of pets!’’—then returning 
to his mother’s side, his eyes brimming with 
tears, he said, ‘‘Oh, mother, Jessie must not 
die !—Do not wait to make up the sixty dollars. 
I will give up my school, and go into the cord 
and tassel factory. They give boys high wages 
there.”’ 

‘*No, my son, we must pursue a steady plan. 
All that is gained will be lost if you are inter- 
rupted now; no, at the end of the week I shall 

have made up the sum, and then, without the 
fear of running in debt, I shall set out with my 
light little burden, and return with it heavier 
I trust,—but much less a burden.” 

**Oh! dear mother, if you only had some of 
that money that father says he lost in busi- 
ness.” George paused thoughtfully for a few 

moments, and then added, «‘ How did my father 
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ever get any money, mother ?—Was his father 
rich ?” 

‘*No, my son, but my father was—at least 
what is called very rich,—for a farmer.”’ 

‘‘Then it was yours after all. Surely my 
father would not take it from you; he is not 
such a man—at least he was not always,” added 
the boy, blushing with a painful conscious- 
ness. 

‘¢ Your father took it, used it, and lost it, my 
son; but you must not blame him,—the money 
was his according to law.” 

‘*What! your money his?—I don’t under- 
stand that, mother. I don’t see how money 
can belong to a person that does not earn it, 
nor inherit it, nor have it given to him. Oh, 
I suppose you did give it to him, mother?” 

‘*No; the law gave it to him.” 

‘*It’s a mean, dishonest law, then,—a law fit 
to have been made by pickpockets. Who made 
such a law ?—when was it made, mother ?”’ 

‘Oh! a long while ago.” 

‘*Why don’t they alter it, now they know 
better?” 

‘* They probably think it is better as it is. 
Men are bound to support their families, and 
they are supposed to be more capable of earn- 
ing property than women, and of taking care 
of it.” 

‘* Well, I suppose some men are much more 
capable of earning and keeping property than 
some other men, but for that, all the property 
is not given to them. And certainly some 
women are every way more capable than some 





men. What would we have done, mother, but 
for what you have earned and saved? And if 
| you had kept your own property how comfort- 
able and happy you might have been, instead 
of having half your heart in the grave of my 
poor little sister, and the other half contriving 
how to take care of the rest of us.” 

‘‘Il have but done my duty, dear, and you 
must look on the best side, George ;” and the 
mother was proceeding to show that best side, 
when she was interrupted by the entrance of 
her husband, whose loud voice and thickened 
utterance indicated that he was in his usual 
state of partial inebriation. He was accompa- 
nied by a Mr. Hutton, one of his early friends, 
who, for the sake of Mrs. Warren, still endured 
her husband’s society. George’s colour rose at 
the sight of his father, and a mist came before 
his eyes. His mother perceived this, and say- 
ing ‘“‘ Good-night, my son,” she pushed an un- 
lighted lamp towards him. He lighted it, and 
after pausing a moment at Jessie’s crib, and 
drawing a deep sigh, he withdrew to an ad- 
joining closet bed-room. 

‘¢ Well, Madam Warren,” said her husband, 
in a loud, husky voice, ‘“‘have not you a bit of 
pie, or crumb of cake to give us ?—Hutton and 


| 
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I have walked out from Boston, and are sharp 
set.” 
‘¢T am sorry then I have nothing to offer you.” 


>? 


‘‘Oh! women always say there is nothing: 


"9? 


I guess I can find something!’ said Warren, 
setting open her cupboard-doors, but discover- 
ing nothing but very clean shelves, and a few 
cups, plates, etc. After muttering his disap- 
pointment, he perceived in a corner a black 
bottle, and taking out the cork, ‘‘ By Jove!” he 
said, ‘‘ here’s a bottle of wine !—this is luck !— 
We’ve no wine-glasses, but we’ll drink Mrs. 
Warren’s health in the tumblers !—they’ll do! 
—Pleasant provisions you keep, Mrs. Warren! 
A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband 
—hey, Hutton?” 

‘‘Oh, put up the wine, Warren,” said Hutton, 
‘‘T shan’t taste a drop of it!” 

‘*T shall, then. 
and friend !” 

Mrs. Warren rose, and putting her hand on 
the bottle, said mildly, ‘* You must not drink 
this, John. 
for Jessie, and I have bought it for that.” 
and wresting the bottle 
from her hand, Warren set it down violently 


Here’s a health to you, wife 
and he tossed off a glass of it. 


The doctor ordered wine-whey 
‘‘Never mind ;” 
on the table, and lighting a cigar sat down 


beside it. 
his coarseness and selfish indulgence, that this 


Mrs. Warren was so accustomed to 


caused little sensation, and she returned quietiy 
to her sewing. Hutton did not so easily digest 
the matter. He sat down by the table, and after 
biting his nails for a few moments, he said, 
‘‘Warren, why do you go to that Roger 
Smith’s ?—If you must haunt a grocery, go 
elsewhere ;—he is a rascal !” 

‘¢ A rascal!—lI find him a very liberal fellow.” 

‘* Liberal! yes,—running up accounts with 
the husband for the wife to pay. Did you hear 
how he served poor Mrs. Farren, the best wife 
—always excepting yours—in Roxbury ?” 

‘* No:—you know [| hate gossip.” 

‘* Well, this is too true and too sad a story 
to be called gossip. That poor woman had 
laid up a pretty little sum of money. 
obliged to hide it to keep it from her good-for- 
nothing husband. He got wind of it some way 
or other, and turned over her trunks and 
drawers till he found it. He then carried it to 
Roger Smith and paid his drinking account with 
it, and then, boasting how he got the money, 
began a new score! Hear me out. The next 
day poor Mrs. Farren wert penniless to Smith’s 
to buy a loaf of bread for her children’s break- 
fast. The scoundrel refused it!’”’* 

‘* That was rather tough, I own,—but then 
what business had she tohidethe money? She 
knew it was his, not hers, by the law of the 
land.” 


‘* By the law of the land it may be, but not 


She was 
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by the law of God; and there is neither truth, 
honour, nor manhood in a husband who will 
avail himself of such a law, to take away the 
rightful property of his wife.” 

‘* Tut-tut! what nonsense you talk, Hutton! 
A married woman can’t have any rightful pro- 
perty. Her husband is bound to protect and 
support her, and that is quite enough for her.” 

** And if he does not?” 

‘* Why he is compelled to—the law compels 
him.” At this moment the door of the little 
bed-room to which George had gone was set ajar. 

‘‘The law abounds in fictions,” rejoined 
Hutton. ‘‘ Does the law compel him ?—You and 
I know some wives who have supported their 
families—including their lordly husbands—for 
years’ —Warren filled another bumper of wine 
and drank it off—‘‘and yet the money they 
earn is not their own, and is at all times sub- 
ject to the husband’s rapacity. There is no 
end to the wrong done by men who fancy that 
old and barbarous laws give them rights that 
no human authority can give. I knew a gen- 
tleman, so called, who married a charming 
woman; she had a fortune of forty thousand 
dollars; he, not a penny. He was rather a 
good fellow, but idle. He lived on his wife’s 
fortune, never earned or acquired in any way 
a shilling, and when he died he bequeathed his 
wife’s property to her while she remained un- 
married, but he made some other disposition of 
it if she married again!* This was strictly 
legal, Warren,—good old Norman law for it, 
no doubt; but I call it as impudent a piece of 
projected robbery as ever was done on a high- 
way.” 

‘* Nonsense! when he married, the property, 
if it was personal, and passed into his hands, 
became his of course. There may be a hard 
case now and then, but women don’t know how 
to take care of property, and it’s best they 
shouldn’t have it.” 

‘*] deny that. 
property than men. 
so many hazards. 


They take better care of 

They do not expose it to 
They rarely jeopard their 
children’s happiness by a foolish second mar- 
riage, as men continually do. I have heard a 
man, older and wiser than either you or I, 
say that he has never known a woman left a 
widow who, if she had but a roof over her head, 
did not support her children. No, Warren, it 
does not become us to talk about women not 
being trusted with property because they don’t 
know how to take care of it. At any rate, it 
is rather an Irish way of teaching them to 
deprive them of it. ‘ My girls are all boys,’ as 
When they marry, if their 
wives have property, it shall be secured to 
them, or I'll no longer own them for sons of 
mine.” 


they say, Warren. 
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‘¢ But, Hutton, would you have a division of 
interests in a family ?—You must, if you have 
a division of property.” 

‘¢‘] know no division so bad as that which 
gives all the rights to one side, and all the 
wrongs to the other. This argument of yours, 
that women are not qualified to take care of 
property, is a very common and a specious one. 
But cannot women with large fortunes pay for 
wise counsel and faithful agency? It is that 
large class of poor women who work for small 
wages, whose wants demand the rectification of 
the laws. When they are permitted to control 
their earnings, their management is, for the 
most part, discreet and efficient. If common 
justice should be done to women, and the laws be 
repealed that annul their right to their own 
property, it would soon become a part of their 
education to learn to take care of it. Why, in 
France, where married women possess and con- 
trol their own property, they conduct a vast 
amount of mercantile business. They are prin- 
cipals and book-keepers in large commercial 
establishments. In Germany, a woman is re- 
garded as an equal partner with her husband, 
it being there admitted that she does half the 
business of the partnership in performing those 
duties that naturally fall to her sex. She is 
the possessor of half the property he acquires; 
that half he cannot dispose of, nor can he ap- 
ply it to the payment of his debts; it is abso- 
lutely hers. And it is acknowledged, that in 
no country are there more domestic, devoted, 
and care-taking wives, than in Germany.” 

‘‘ Fol de rol, Hutton! don’t talk to me of Ger- 
man wives and French women. I should like to 
know where there are finer women, and better 
wives than here in our own Yankee-land, 


where, according to your doctrine, they are so 
oppressed and defrauded—Mrs. Warren for 
example.” 


** And it is because we have such women as 
Mrs. Warren, that I think it fitting we should 
prove our appreciation of them by restoring to 
them their rights; making them as independent 
as we ourselves are.” 

‘*Not quite, Hutton, not quite; it does not 
do to have two commanders to the ship.” 

‘*No, but I have heard seamen say, that if 
the mate is the better man the command is 
very apt, when a storm rises, to fall into his 
hands; and in the storms of life women show 
how capable they are. When I see how strong 
they are in their calmness and patience, my 
blood boils that they should be so shackled and 
made the victims of the vices, the follies, or the 
misfortunes of their husbands.” 

Hutton paused. Warren was becoming so- 
bered under the influence of arguments that 
came home to him. He made no reply, but 
thrummed vehemently with his fingers on the 
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table. ‘* Matters, however,” resumed Hutton, 
‘‘are righting. Little Rhode Island was, I be- 
lieve, the first champion among the states 
against this Goliah of old abuses.* I read the 
debates of their legislature at the time; they 
were full of sense and wit, with some touches 
of the pathetic,” he added, turning to Mrs. 
Warren; who ever and anon, by a smile, or a 
nod, or a gentle ‘¢I think you are right, Mr. 
Hutton,” had manifested her attention to the 
conversation. ‘*I remember,” continued Mr. 
Hutton, ‘‘a lawyer describing the ruthless 
seizure, for the husband’s debts, of silver tea- 
spoons cherished as a wedding-gift, and the 


' gold beads transmitted through a long mater- 


nal line. And there was a funny story told of 
an Irish woman, to illustrate a wife’s volun- 
tary devotion: a woman who turned out a pig 
to save her husband from jail, saying, ‘ A poor 
husband is better than none; he’s a hand, if no 
head; he can draw the water and lug the 
wood!’ Indeed, some of us, Warren, are only 
fit to be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to our good wives.” 

‘Speak for yourself, Hutton, speak for your- 
self.” 

‘‘T have acted for myself,” replied Hutton, 
with perfect good temper. ‘I secured before 
my marriage, to my wife’s separate use, her 
own property, and I have since made over to 
her half of what I have acquired. I do not say 
this boastingly ; the first act was simply honest, 
and if some grains of generosity entered into 
the second, it was but a small testimony to the 
excellent woman who has made my home happy; 
a wife and mother, Mrs. Warren, can make a 
home a sort of Paradise regained.” 

The sense of what, in spite of his excellent 
wife, he had made his home, stung Warren 
through all the indurations of long years of 
wrong-doing. He arose, thrust back his chair, 
clasped his hands over his bald head, and 
groaned aloud. 

‘¢ His conscience is awakened,” thought Hut- 
ton; ‘‘nowis the time ;” and rising, he laid his 
hand gently on Warren’s shoulder. ‘ My 
friend,” he said, ‘*look at your wife. See how, 
without intermission, she toils for you. For 
years, Warren, she has earned the bread for 
your family—she educates your children. You 
see what can be done even by a woman’s un- 
productive labour. Doyle told me yesterday, 
he owed your wife more than fifty dollars on 
account; and all for this stitching early and 
late. Beaman, Warren,—put your shoulder 
to the wheel. Her strength is failing. For- 





* Missouri, Louisiana, Tennessee, and now New York, 
have repaired the law in relation to the property of married 
women. We devoutly hope that Massachusetts will not 
much longer suffer the blot of this old abuse to remain on 
her escutcheon. 
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In God’s 
name do anything that will help you in the 
Life is short, 


swear drinking—take the pledge. 


course of duty to your family. 
my friend.—God help you, good night!” 
Warren felt humbled by his friend’s admoni- 
But it takes far more virtue than he 
possessed to endure humiliation, and turn it to 
instead of 
monitor that had entered his bosom, he rushed 


tion. 


account; so cherishing the holy 
out of the house, and did not return to it till 
he could searcely find his way to the bed he 
dishonoured by his brutal intoxication. 

During the rest of the week he was more 
uncomfortable than 
He, two or three times, hinted to his wife that 
he was in pressing need of a small sum of 


surly and more usual. 


money—that forty or fifty dollars would relieve 
him—that he could do nothing till he was 
relieved—that if he were, and his mind at ease, 
turn On Friday 


he would over a new leaf. 


. 
morning he suddenly came into the house, and | 


said that he had an employment he liked 
offered to him, that if he could have his mind 
at ease he would accept it. But he owed one fifty 
dollars, for which he was dunned every time 
His wife understood 
this 
She had understood his hints before 
as an indirect demand for the fifty dollars due 
from Mr. Doyle. But had devoted this 
fifty dollars to the prosperity of one child, and 
the life of another. ‘‘I am perfectly sure that 
if I could get rid of this one little debt I should 
be a new man,” he continued. ‘‘But I can’t 
undertake business with this constant 
Hutton told me I 
He got the offer of the 


5 


he went up the street. 


perfectly in what direction discourse 


pointed, 


she 


any 
torment hanging over me. 
must decide to-day. 
place for me.”’ 

‘‘Then, John, ask the loan of fifty dollars 
from him. I know he will lend it to you.” 

‘‘Ah! you hear me, do you? I thought you 
were deaf. No, I can’t demean myself to 
Hutton. I won’t—that’s flat. If my wife can’t 
lend me—yes, I say lend—TI give in to Hutton’s 
notions, though I don’t believe a word in them, 
so far as to say lend—if you can’t lend me, 
madam, your fifty dollars, I won’t humble 
myself to strangers for it.” 

‘‘John,”’ said his wife calmly, ‘‘I have fifty 
dollars and more; to-morrow it will be sixty 
dollars, me. I have, as you know, 
worked early and late to earn it—I have, in 
my mind, devoted it to the good of our children. 
Hear now poor little Jessie moaning. See, she 
can hardly sit in her chair. Her life—the 
doctor says so—depends upon a change of 
air, and this money from Mr. Doyle is to pay 
the expense of our journey to my brother’s. 
You have the right to it—but I am sure, 
John, you will not take it—and I cannot 
give it to you.” Warren said nothing, and 


due to 








his wife ventured to ask ‘‘ Who is this hard 
creditor ?” 

‘* Roger Smith—curse him !” 

‘1 thought so—he cares not how many 
families he ruins, how many hearts he breaks, 
if he can make a little money by it! As fast 
as I can earn the money I will pay it, John, if 
you will have no more accounts with this man. 
Go and tell him so—and oh, John—for your 
own salvation, for my sake, for your children’s, 
for God’s sake, go no more near that bad man. 
Enter on this new path that is open to you.” 

‘*] will, Anne—I will, if I can get the fifty 
dollars—I can do nothing without it.” And 
without waiting for further expostulation, or 
answer of any kind, Warren rushed out of the 
house. 

His wife was left in perplexity—in the 
saddest of all perplexities,—uncertainty as to 
her duty. If her husband had told the truth, 
this might be a turning point in his life. Mr. 
Hutton had offered him a place on certain 
conditions, which he professed himself ready to 
accept. Warren might be restored to tempe- 
rance and industry—if he had told the truth! 
‘But my child! my child!” cried the poor 
mother, taking little Jessie into her lap and 
giving way to an unwonted burst of tears. 
‘‘ And yet have I a right to put her life against 
his salvation? possible salvation? Oh heavenly 
Father enlighten—direct me!” After awhile 
she became quite calm, the little girl fell asleep 
stroking away her mother’s tears, and Mrs. 
Warren laid her in her crib, and then bent over 
and kissed her, saying, ‘‘It will be all gain 
and not loss to you, Jessie—it’s a hard life— 
very hard!” Mrs. Warren had come to the 
conclusion to give the money to her husband, 
helped to this, as good people often are, by the 
very difficulty and bitterness of the duty turn- 
ing the scale. 

One thing remained to be done. Mortifying 
as it was to impart to any one her distrust of 
her husband, she determined to ascertain the 
truth of his statement before she voluntarily 
parted with her precious little sum of money. 
She accordingly went herself to Mr. Hutton’s. 

‘* My good friend,” he said, ‘‘ your husband 
has deceived you. I did tell him, last week, 
that if he would remain sober for one month, 
I would find a place for him. You know what 
a beginning he has made this week. Not a day 
of it but I have seen him at Roger Smith’s. 
But, take courage, my friend—you have good 
children. God spare them to reward you for 
youf devotion to them.” Mrs. Warren turned 
away, I believe, with a lightened heart, for her 
husband had worn out her affection for him, 
and she now saw her way clear to pursue her 
project for little Jessie. 

She did not see her husband till late that 
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night, and then he was in his customary con- 
dition. 

The next morning, at breakfast, he launched 
forth in invectives against Hutton, and his new- 
fangled notions, on which he freely bestowed 
his favourite epithets. When he went out, 
banging the door after him, ‘‘ It is too bad!” 
said George. ‘If I get into the legislature 
when I am a man, I'll do what I can to give 
these old laws a smoking.”’ 

‘Oh hush, my son,” said his mother; ‘1 
trust they will be righted long before that time ; 
till they are, we must suffer and do as best | 
we can. I feel as if I could bear anything just 
now,—lI am all ready for our start; we are to 
be at the boat at one, and I am going now to 
settle accounts with Mr. Doyle. Write a letter 
to Anne while [I am gone to the shop, and tell | 
her I enclose twenty dollars in it. 


—— 


} 
| 
] 
| 


The doctor | 
says Jessie is a little better to-day. Provi- 
dence smiles on us, my son,—the weather is 
lovely.” The world without and within was | 
all smiling to the happy mother. She went | 
with a light step and light heart to Mr. Doyle’s. 
He was alone in his counting-room, where he 
received her kindly, for Mr. Doyle is one of 
the few men who put a heart of humanity into 
all his business relations. 


‘*You are always 
punctual, Mrs. Warren,” he said; “‘ you have 
finished your last lot of shoes.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, and if convenient, I should like to 
settle my account with you.” 

‘* Certainly, there is a small balance due to 
you.” 

“Small, Mr. Doyle! to me it seems very 
large. You who have to do with hundreds and 
thousands can scarcely conceive what fifty is 
to me, nor what good I expect it to do me.”’ 
Mr. Doyle’s countenance clouded, but Mrs. 
Warren not perceiving this went on. ‘My 
youngest child has been sick all summer, and 
nothing, the doctor says so, and I am sure of 
it, could do her any good while she is in the 
bad air in Street. But 1 shall have her on 
the sea-shore by Tuesday morniag; and owing 
to the captain’s goodness, who gives George a 








free passage, he is going down to his uncle’s 





with me. But excuse me, Mr. Doyle; I am so 
happy, I know you will feel with me.” 

‘‘T do with you, and for you, Mrs. Warren, 
and it grieves me to tell you that your husband 
same here last night and asked for your dues, 
and I not suspecting that he came unknown to 
you, paid him fifty-five dollars, so that there is 
but five dollars coming to you.” 

The sudden change from light to darkness 

yas too much for poor Mrs. Warren. The 
flush of sweet hopes vanished from her face. 
She became fearfully pale, and sank back into 
achair. She did not faint, she did not weep, 


she did not speak. 


Tears gushed from Mr. Doyle’s eyes. He 
thrust his hand into his money-drawer, and 
eagerly counting out sixty dollars, he put the 
money into Mrs. Warren’s hand. She looked 
up, scarcely comprehending what he was doing. 
‘‘Itis yours, ma’am,” he said; ‘‘ accept it—no, 
take it as your due. It is your due. I could 
not swallow down the kind words you spoke, 
when you said you knew I would feel for you, 
if I did not do this. A plague on the laws that 
give a husband the right to take his wife’s 
earnings, I say. No, no! don’t thank me— 
don’t say a word—you have no time to lose; 
get to the boat with your children as quick as 
you can, and [ will take your thanks out in 
pleasant thoughts of all you are enjoying.” 

Mrs. Warren did not speak—she could not; 
but the tears now flowed plentifully, and they 
were like the rain in sunshine, when every drop 
is bright as a jewel. 


N. B. We have simply recorded a recent fact 
in the life of a tradesman. Whether his name 
be Doyle, or whether he is a shoemaker, does 
not matter. If in the odd chances of life this 
page should meet his eye, his modesty will 
pardon the publicity given to his beneficence, in 
consideration of the value of so rare an example. 

While human nature is vilified in such fic- 
tions as Vanity Fair, we are anxious to present 
the antidote of real goodness which comes 
within our knowledge by personal observation, 
or unquestionable report. 


SONG. 


BY STELLA. 


Tuer tell me, love, my cheek has lost 
The richly mantling glow, 
Which told its own unstudied tale 
Of life’s exulting fiow: | 
And, love, perchance they dream my heart, 
From its abounding May, 
Has missed some softly cherished flower, 
They marked but in decay. 


But ah, they know, they nothing know, 
Of all the secret joys, 
Which fill the radiant circle up, 
As fast as time destroys; 
And still I’ll deem, though grace and bloom 
May silently depart, 
The glow but leaves the rose’s cheek 
To deepen at the heart. 
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A WINTER SCENE, 


OR LILY FORD. 


BY MARY SPENSER 


PEASE. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tue knowing ones of the pretty little village 
of Winslow very portentously shook their heads, 
thereby giving the wisdom contained in them 


an additional impetus. Some, upon the strength | 


of this impetus, said, ‘* We'll see what we 
shall see.” Others said much more; while 
some very significantly drew down the left 
corner of the mouth, and elevating the right 
eyebrow, said nothing. And all this, because 
Ellen Grant, the village beauty and the likeliest 
maiden all the country round, ‘* would throw 
herself away on that handsome, worthless Ned 
Ford, when she might have had William Walton, 
the young schoolmaster, or young Grey, the 
lawyer, or the rich farmer, Silas Greene; or 
almost any of the best-to-do bachelors of Wins- 
low, just for the asking—no, for the accepting.” 
Thus spake Aunt Hetty, and Aunt Hetty knew; 
and Aunt Hetty added, that ‘all Ned Ford 
cared for was to play on that eternal fiddle and 
read Burns and Shakespeare—that he had not 
three dollars beforehand, and never would 
have.”’ And what had Ellen to urge in reply? 
That she loved Edward Ford. 

She loved him as such warm gentle natures 
as her own can love. In those delicious hours 
when he came wooing, she felt her whole 
nature drawn in tenderness towards him, and 
when he took her unresisting hand and poured 
forth in fervent meaning a question from his 
soul to hers, he felt her tremble to her heart’s 
core, and insensibly her beautiful head inclined 
more and more softly toward him, until, as his 
arm enclosed her nearer, it lay nestling upon 
his manly breast, and he was answered as, 
with the warmth and silence of summer dew, 
he felt her very being in sweet accord melt into 
his. 

Edward Ford owned a snug little cottage 
with a small farm attached, situated about a 
mile from the village, and to this home he took 
his young bride; and, disproving the predic- 
tions of Aunt Hetty, and the rest of the vil- 
lagers, the loving couple lived on in comfort and 
harmony. 

If Ned Ford would draw forth touching 
melodies from his violin, and if he would 
persist in reading Burns and Shakespeare, and 
if he would occasionally indulge his fancy in 


| the construction of some plaintive verses of his 
| own, setting them to his own music for Lily, 
| his precious first-born, to try her sweet voice 
| upon—and all this while he might have been 
| patching up fences, or rethatching his sheds 
for the better comfort of his cattle—still they 
ot on very happily. Ellen loved his music, 
nd loved to hear him read, and loved to see 
him teach her darling Lily. The indefatigable 
| little woman spun, and churned, and tended 
| her poultry; and sent or took her yarn and 
| butter and eggs to the village market, which 
greatly added to their means of comfort. 

Thus, until their Lily was sixteen, their life 
glided smoothly on. That winter, however, 
brought to Ford a severe rheumatism, which 
| lasted all the weary months of that dreary 
| season. Although Ellen spun, working almost 
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| 
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| 


night and day, yet her husband required so 
much of her care, that all her efforts availed 
not much in keeping that stern truth—poverty 
—out of their cottage door. 

Spring came with its genial influences; and 
in warming into life the tender grass-blades, 
and the young crocuses and dandelions, it also 
thawed out the cold and pain in the stiff limbs 
of Ford, and to Ellen’s great joy he was able to 
be about again. 


The young Spring had gradually matured 
into the mellow, fruit-yielding Autumn before 
the bitter knowledge came fully upon Ellen, 
that her husband’s recovery to health had not 
brought her own recovery to happiness, that 
her first sorrow was likely to prove her least. 

That long illness had put them so far behind- 
hand that Ford, finding bills press upon him 
that he had no means of paying, was forced to 
mortgage his little property. Affairs still con- 
tinued to grow worse. Edward had become 
lazy or disheartened. His farm was ill-worked 
or neglected, and by fall, his horse and oxen 
had to go for necessary expenses. 

Ellen still kept her cows and poultry, but it 
was now very little help she received from her 
husband. He had taken more and more to his 
beloved fiddle, although it was not at home he 
played. Therein lay Ellen Ford’s deepest 
sorrow. Edward, who had been originally the 
most temperate of men, now spent his days— 
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often his nights—at the village tavern, wasting | 


in senseless riot the time, the health, the 
means that God had given him for other pur- 
poses. Poor Ellen could not help thinking 
that his thirst for intoxicating drink commenced 
with the potions of brandy ordered by his phy- 
sician during his convalescence. 

It was now deep into the month of December. 
In two days more would come that season of 
rejoicing and roast turkey, ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” 
Ellen sighed at the dreary prospect for mirth 
that lay before her. The sigh had scarcely 
parted her lips, when the door opened, and 
Edward, earlier than was his wont and per- 
fectly sober, stood before her. With a lightened 
and grateful heart, Ellen set about preparing 
the supper. With gentle homely endeavours 


she made all that evening as pleasant for him | 


as she could. 

Upon the next morning, earlier than usual, 
Edward was preparing to go out. The weather 
was bitter cold, and Ellen’s wood-pile waned 
low. She had forborne the evening before to 


ask him to split her some wood, as she did not | 


wish to vex him in any way. Of late he had 


often very harshly refused her simple requests. | 


It was now with a timid voice, fearful of a 
rebuff, that Ellen begged him to split a few logs. 


‘*Why did you not ask me yesterday, when | 


it would have done some good? You saw me 
doing nothing all the evening. You must get 
along until night the best way you can. 
engaged to work to-day for Squire Davis, and 
I shall be late unless I go at once.” 

“To work! 
pleased and startled tone. 

‘* Yes, so don’t detain me. 


work for him.” 
‘* How very fortunate !”’ ejaculated Ellen. 
‘* Very,” replied Ford in a bitter tone, for 


| 
the necessity to work for another as a day | 


——~ 


_ step and up the step, but there, alas! 
fast; with all their united strength they could 


I have | 
away in its embers. 


Have you?” said Ellen in a | 


I am to get a> 
dollar and a half a day as long as I choose to | 
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And, darling, be a little woman now, and take 
the best of care of your little baby brother.” 
Lily promised, and Ellen was gone. 

For a time the children got along very com- 
fortably. But the bitter cold without grew 
colder, and the colder the air grew, the faster 
and merrier burned the diminishing wood. At 
length the intense cold seemed to soften. The 
great black clouds flattened and spread them- 
selves sullenly and murkily over the wide 
canopy as far as the eye could see. Then the 
soft white snow came stealthily down, and the 
baby clapped his tiny hands, and crowed in 
baby glee to see the little feathery, airy, joyous 
things chase each other down, down, down so 
rapidly. 

Again the air grew colder. The wood was 
all burned, not a stick or chip remained. What 
was poor Lily to do to keep her baby brother 
warm ? 

‘‘Hetty, dear, we will go out and see if 
together we cannot roll in one of those great 
logs.” Hetty was the next child after Lily, 
and was eleven years old. Lily put the baby 
in the cradle, and worked hard with Hetty at 
the unwieldy log. They rolled it to the stone 
it stuck 


not move it one inch back or forth. What 
should they do? The door was now fastened 
wide open; the wind and snow beat in from 
without ; the fire within was gradually settling 
Poor children! Ellen’s 
presentiment was not a vain one. Before three 
o’clock that afternoon little Hetty, cloaked and 
hooded, was sent out to face the whirling 
storm in search of her mother, with a tale that 
would almost rob the poor mother of her 


| heart’s life. 


‘‘What is it, dear child ?” 
Hetty entered the village store. 
cold and pale. 


said she, as 
‘¢You look 
Come to the stove and warm 


labourer, instead of working for himself and of | yourself, and tell me what has gone wrong.” 


his own sweet will, galled his pride sorely. 


After he was gone, Ellen busied herself in | 


making things comfortable for the children. 
It was market day, and she must carry her 
heavy basket to the village for the different 
families who depended upon her for their 
supply of fresh butter and eggs. A year ago 
she had a neat little wagon and a good horse 
to drive. Even now Edward might have helped 
her with her heavy basket, but somehow he was 
sadly altered. 

A dim presentiment of something not good 
shot through Ellen’s breast as she stepped 
across the cottage threshold into the chill air. 

**Mind, Lily dear, and take good care of 
the baby. I may be gone longer than usual, 
for I have to buy some things at the store. If 
anything should happen, send Hetty for me. 





‘‘Oh mother! dear mother, make haste 
home. Little Eddy is dreadfully sick. Lily 
says itis the croup, and that he is dying. The 
fire is all out, and the room is full of snow, 
because the big log we tried to roll in, stuck 
fast in the doorway. Then, mother, when we 
went into the garden to find some bits of old 
fence, the spotted cow followed us. We were 
afraid she would hurt the bushes, and while 
we were trying to drive her out, she ran down 
to the end of the garden where the fence is 
broken away, and plunged into the frozen pond. 
And there she is above her knees in the water, 
freezing to death, for the ice broke and let her 
feet through, and she could not get out again.” 

What a chapter of calamities! Ellen’s heart 
vibrated in pain to every word the child utter- 
ed. As she was hurriedly crossing the street, 
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there was her husband just entering the tavern. 
A few words from Ellen, and he was as anxious 
as she, for in his heart he dearly loved his 
bright boy. He promised to go for the doctor, 
and to overtake Ellen on her way home. It 
was not until the mother and daughter had 
half reached the cottage, that Edward joined 
them. 

The three proceeded in sorrow and silence 
until they neared their cottage. There stood 
two of their old cows, who gave them a look of 
recognition as they passed. But the third—all 
because Edward had been too lazy to mend the 
fences—the third was freezing in the pond. 
But no! as they came up to the cottage, there, 
in the shed, looking crestfallen and demure, 
to be sure, but alive, and seemingly like to 
live, stood their ‘‘ spotted cow!” And—was it 
magic ?—from the cottage window gleamed the 
brightest, cheeriest of roaring fires. The log, 
too, was away, and the door closed. What could 
itmean? With a trembling hand and beating 
heart Ellen opened the door. There in the 
warm firelight sat, with her baby in his arms, 
a form that seemed to 
more divine than human. 





her bewildered gaze 
His clear open eye 
and brow, his light flowing hair, and radiant 


MESSENGER. 
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sunny face, as he looked up at her, brought 
but one image to her mind, and instinctively 
she felt for him a mysterious awe, in which, 
strange to say, Lily did not seem to participate. 
Ellen bent over her baby as he lay in the 
stranger’s arms, and seeing him still, and with 
closed eyes, she almost breathlessly whispered— 

‘*Ts he dead ?” 

‘** He is not dead, he only sleeps.” 

‘¢ His very words—almost his words!” con- 
tinued Ellen in a low voice, checking herself 
for her impiety in thus involuntarily mingling 
the presence of the young man before her with 
that of the Divine Christ. 

And what did the stranger not do for this 
family ? Upon each member of the cottage his 
presence ever acted like a spell for good. He 
went to the bottom of Ford’s tangled affairs, 
untwisting all clearly. With order came hope 
and honest effort. In time the mortgage was 
paid off, the farm restocked; Burns and 
Shakespeare were again taken from the shelf; 
when the fiddle gave forth its voice it was not 
at the tavern; and when, after a short period, 
and in the age of her now budding womanhood, 
the stranger asked in wedlock the hand of Lily 


Al 
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Ford, he was not refused. 





LOVE'S MESSENGER. 


BY MRS. FRANCES 


“Among the superstitions of the Senecas, is one remarkable for its singular beauty. 


> M. BROTHERSON. 


When a maiden dies, they 


imprison a young bird, until it first begins to try its powers of song, and then loading it with messages and caresses, 
they loose its bonds over her grave, in the belief that it will not fold its wing, nor close its eyes, until it has flown to 
the spirit-land, and delivered its precious burden of affection to the loved and lost.” 


Away thou bird! on fleetest pinions go, 
We wait to miss thee, in yon azure high, 
Love’s holiest treasures on thee we bestow, 
Which thou wilt bear to climes beyond the sky. 


Falter thou not! ’till Peri-like hast won 
An entrance into Paradise—where dwells 

The cherished one, that from our side hath gone; 
Whose vacant seat our tale of sorrow tells. 


If there be one, amid the angel band, 
Whose golden harp gives back the sweetest tone; 
If mid the bright and fair, in that blest land, 
One seemeth brightest, fairest, ’tis our own. 


Our own!—thou’lt know her by the gentle smile 
Soothing the soul, like whisperings from heaven ; 

And by the love-lit eye, whose gleams meanwhile 
Shall vie with starry crowns, to seraphs given. 


On that young head thy precious burden shower, 

Familiar household greetings,—that caress, 
Whose faintest murmur had the magic power, 
To wake her soul to deepest tenderness. 


| Tell her—within that heart there is a shrine 

Deep—deep—on which no mortal eye may look, 

| Where glows her image—changeless and divine, 
Whose deathless power long hopeless years can brook. 


| 
| 
| Tell her—how we have mourned her; that the eyes 
} That smiled upon her youth, have tearful grown ; 
| The lips that breathed her childhood’s melodies, 

| Like broken harp-strings, tremble in their tone. 


Tell her—that when our wonted vesper hymn, 
| Floats mournfully and cloudlike up to Heaven, 
Young hearts are sad, and flashing eyes are dim, 
With memories of the link from Love’s chain riven. 


Tell her—that every “tree and flower” she loved, 
Seems like an angel presence to our eyes; 

The silvery stream and fount by which she roved, 
Glow with a halo shed from out the skies. 


| From that far spirit-clime, sweet bird, return; 
Bring us fond tidings from that land of rest, 
How will our waiting spirits hope and yearn 
For Love’s own token, from our crowned and blest ! 
























THE FATE, 


OR THE LOVER’S 


BY MRS. E. 


CHAPTER lI. 


“Beware of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


REVENGE. 


OAKES SMITH. 


| hilarious ecstasy about the eyeless sockets, 


which rivet the attention, and make us wonder 
how the framework of a face can be made so 


expressive; more than this, we feel that it is a 


| portrait, that the particular bones of a parti- 


Sometimes in the studios of artists may be | 
seen copies of an old painting, of such singular | 
power, that once looked upon, the impression 
becomes fixed for ever upon the mind. Vio- | 
lating, as it does, the legitimate province of 
art, which is to beautify or ennoble, the natural 
effect is that of painful distortion—an impres- 
sion of maddening force, which rivets the eye, 
while the very soul writhes with pain if not 
with disgust. Indeed, all works unaccordant 
with the harmonies of our nature are pro- 
ductive of pain, and serve, just in proportion 
as they prevail in the public taste, still farther 
to remove the human mind from that harmo- 
nious sphere which alone can insure its repose. 
The more finely constituted is the organization 
of the observer, the more profound is its recoil 
from all departures from the elements of the 
beautiful; hence it is, that works, in whatever 
line of art they may be conceived, which are 
crude or distorted—intense rather than pas- 
sionate—morbid more than sentimental—ex- 
citable instead of enthusiastic—that is, partial 
and accidental rather than universal—are at 
length instinctively rejected by the human 
mind and fall into oblivion, while the simplest 
exhibition of an harmonious truth will live for 
ever in the affections of man,— 


cular body only could have been so delineated. 

And now to the story connected with this 
singular production of art. 

Agatha was a poor ballad-singer of Rome, 
who appeared every day at certain angles of 
the Corso, and warbled songs of a wild and 
impassioned beauty, in which were blent the 
gorgeousness of oriental imagery with a sweet 
Italian tenderness, and touches of mournful 
depth spell-binding the listener. Indeed the 
whole aspect of the girl was such as to arrest 
the observer, for she sang as if her very soul 
hung in her accents, and looked from the wells 
of her strange eyes. Then, too, she was so 
appealing in her looks, yet so courageous in 
her maidenly bearing, that, child as she was, 
an instinctive respect pervaded the looker-on, 
and he went his way with a fervent and uncon- 
scious benedicité. 

From the rich olive hue of her cheek, and a 
certain litheness of motion, like that of a 
fawn, uncertain, startled, yet wildly graceful, 
and from the dainty accent of her sweet Italian 
dialect, it was rumoured that Agatha was of 
Moorish blood ; but this was the idle conjecture 
of people who cared not to inquire into the 
fortunes of a street-singer. 

She had been seen for about three years at 


_her usual stand upon the Corso, singing in her 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


rich low tones, and always habited the same; 


_a pink skirt with bodice of green, and a slight 


The picture to which we refer represents a 
young girl, with a countenance at once sweet 
and impassioned, clasped in the bony arms of 
a skeleton. Beauty in the embrace of Death 
may be the name. The eyes of the maiden 
express a dreamy delight—they are turned 
away from the observer, and from the ghastly 
object which detains her; the fingers of one | 
hand tenderly embrace the skull, and the 
others trifle with the skinless shoulder. 

But it is in the skeleton that the artist has 
exhibited the utmost triumph of skill. There | 
is an exultant bearing of the bony frame, a | 
triumphant pleasure in the lifeless jaws, an | 


scarf of green also wound amid her black 
locks. Was she privileged to wear the colour 
of the Prophet? None knew. Those who 
began to watch the movements of the girl 
observed that she invariably retired, after 
singing her round of ballads, to the ruins of 
the column of Antonine, where she was joined 
by a youth, an artist scarcely older than herself. 
One evening, as she reached her wonted trysting 


place, Guido, for thus was the youth called, 
_met her with an angry frown, and turned from 


her proffered lip with an expression of con- 
tempt. 
The girl placed her slight hand upon his 
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shoulder and pushed him back, while she fixed | 
She turned | 


away, and Guido pronounced her name. At | 
: | 


her flashing eyes upon his face. 


this sound she sprang to his arms and covered 
But 
and when she saw how it | 


his cheek with kisses. Guido was 
sullen and silent, 
was, her Moorish pride returned, and she left 
him without a word. 

No sooner did the youth see that she was 
really gone, than he gave way to the most vio- 
lent expressions of rage. Perceiving a bouquet, 
which she had cast aside, he spurned it with 
his heel, and fairly ground the trifle into the 
this done, he sat long waiting and 


The 


lucid stars and the crescent moon hung like 


earth ; 
watching in the hope she would return. 


gems in the pure warm atmosphere, and the 
night breeze crept softly around the old ruin, 


vet he was alone. He leaned back and listened 


to the echoes of feet and the hum of voices as | 


they died away in the distance, thinking how 
all moved alert and hopeful, stirred by some 
glowing consciousness that impelled to action, 
while he, uncertain and miserable, had less of 
vitality than the poor dog that, faithful through 
a day of labour, received the scanty crust of 
the beggar and stretched itself to sleep. Slowly 


many a mendicant moved by to his covert in a | 


wall, or niche of a temple, there to sleep un- 
harmed in that delicious climate, and rise at 
morn to beg the trifle that sufficed for existence. 
Aimless in life, yet content they seemed, and 
he unconsciously asked himself why he could 
not be the same. 

‘© No, 
cannot 


no, I have aspiration, therefore I 


be content—I love, therefore am I 
miserable.” 

He had spoken aloud in the vehemence of 
his feeling, supposing himself to be alone; but 
a beggar of venerable aspect occupied an angle 
of the column, and he replied: 

‘‘Yes, my son, that is the secret of your 
grief, yet is your wretchedness better than my 
indifference ;’”’ and he began in a low tone to 
improvise. 

‘“() Rome, ancient and beautiful !—midway 
amongst the nations of earth, ancient despoiler 
of the ancient, and thyself despoiled. Lo the 
mysteries of his fall, the mysteries of Jesus*— 
Greece hath done thee tribute, and the farthest 
isles brought offerings of wealth and beauty. 
New the dirges of decayed empires, the re- 
quiems of buried kings sound for ever amid 
the ruins of thy ancient glory. 

‘*Rome, beautiful Rome !—What though thy 
temples perish, thy palaces be despoiled, still 
shall these in aftertimes speak of thy greatness, 
and send strange and beautiful truths into 
human hearts—thou shalt live in the aspira- 


still | 





* The Egyptian obelisk in front of St. Peter’s. 
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tions of men—thou shalt glow in the love of 


> 


Guido tossed him a trifle in reward for his 


easily-raised enthusiasm, and the beggar at 
once showered upon him the usual amount of 
blessings, hastily muttered a pater noster, and 
_ then gathering his tattered robe over his fine 
| picturesque head, was soon buried in sleep. 


CHAPTER II. 


“He wooed a bright and burning star ; 
Thine was the void, the gloom, 

The straining eye that followed far 
His oft receding plume; 

The heart-sick listening, while his steed 
Sent echoes on the breeze; 

The pang—but when did fame take heed 
Of griefs obscure as these.” 

HEMANS. 


WueEn Agatha left her lover in anger, as we 
have seen, she sought the dwelling of her 
mother with a sorrowful heart. She in part 
knew the cause of his displeasure, but with 
the natural pride of youth and innocence she 
would not explain. ‘‘Suppose I did accept a 
bouquet from the old Count Julian,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘is he not old enough to be my 
great grandfather? and did he not reward me 
bountifully for my song, so that I could the 
sooner hasten to Guido? and did he not smile 
upon me like an old priest? 
no harm !” 

But Agatha forgot to say that the old Count 
called her beautiful, and that he was one of 
the richest nobles of Rome. Guido could not 
forget this, and hence his jealous rage, and the 
hours of suffering which he passed by the 
column of Antonine. 

Agatha had been early thrown upon her own 
resources, her mother having been for many 
years in a state of quiet lunacy, produced by 
early but secret griefs, which left her incapable 
of forethought or profitable exertion. In the 
infancy and childhood of Agatha she had wan- 
dered from place to place, receiving alms for 
her scanty sustenance, or when this failed, 
sleeping away the long hours, till the pangs of 
hunger drove her forth. 


Surely there is 


It was at these times 
that she sang legends of glowing but barbaric 
beauty, in a language foreign to those about 
her. As Agatha grew older, she inquired the 
meaning of the words, and learned to warble 
the air disconnected with the sentiment; this for 
awhile aroused the vagrant intellect of the 
mother, and she translated the songs into 
Italian, and listened with delighted interest to 
the voice of the child. ‘Sing, my child, sing!” 
she would say, ‘‘it is thy father’s tongue, and 
most beautiful;” and little Agatha poured her 
whole soul into the melody, in the joy she felt 
at seeing the interest of her mother awakened. 
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Then as she walked along people cast bright 
glances upon the girl, and gave to beauty and 
innocence what suffering had failed to extort. 
Alas for humanity! and a benison upon God’s 
best gift, the sense of the beautiful—a prayer, 
too, that we grow not callous of heart and love 
the gift, that we do not open our ears to the 
tones of melody, and close them to the far 
holier cries of distress. 

When the mother saw that the voice of 
Agatha brought all the relief they needed, she 
buried herself for weeks and months in her 
poor room, nor went abroad, although her 


child brought the sweetest fruits and flowers, | 
and urged her with all the dear pleadings of | 


childhood. From this cause her health began 
to decline, so that she was really unable to 
move, but would sit for hours with folded 
hands, and that helpless smile belonging to the 
gentler states of lunacy upon her lips, silent to 
everything but the presence of Agatha. No 
sooner did she appear than she caught her in her 


arms, and held her to her breast, as if at each | 


separation maternal love were bornanew. These 
exciting moments, with the intervals of solitary 
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in one heart is the circle of our existence, 
lavish our all of life and love there, nor care 
for the wreck that may ensue. It was thus I 
loved thy father. Sweet, thou art like him,— 
I will tell the story.—He was of noble blood— 
and I—child, child, never change thy robe,— 
wear the green as most fit, as I will tell thee 
why some day when thou dost return.” 


Again she relapsed into silence, but missing 
the emerald, she started up once more, and 
resumed her narrative. 


‘‘In our land, Agatha, we talk by flowers, 
and learn our little destinies by the stars. 
Now, lose not a word. Thou art a creature of 
passion—thy every thought is a lover’s impulse, 
and thy emotions, even beyond this clime, fer- 
vent as itis. It has been predicted of thee, that 
thou shalt cause the death,—not of thy lover, 
child, but thy husband. Now mark: in conse- 
quence thou wilt be in deadly peril—they will 
take thee to their vile prisons, and rack thy 
tender limbs; and chains, the scaffold, and 
death await thee. To that hour keep this, 
wear it about thy person secretly, and never 





despondence, made sad havoc upon the health | 


of the victim, and now, when Agatha returned 
from her painful interview with Guido, she 
found her mother stretched upon the couch 
nearly insensible. The voice of her child roused 
her to consciousness, but this time there was 
no burst of emotion: she put her arms about 
her neck, kissed her softly, and patted her 
cheek, as if fondling an infant. 

‘*T am ill, dear Agatha,” 
‘‘and may leave thee at any time. 
thee what much concerns thee.” 


Let me tell 


She opened her breast, and produced a small 
emerald ornament suspended around her neck. 
It was in the shape of a serpent, exquisitely 
mounted with gold. She showed Agatha how 
to turn a screw in the neck, by which it ap- 
peared to be hollowed to contain a liquid. Sus- 
pending this around the neck of the girl, she 
continued. 

‘¢Now listen, child. Some time I will tell 
thee all our story.—Ah! sweet, I will sleep 
now,” and she fell back half unconscious. As 
she did so, her hand instinctively sought the 
bauble in her bosom, which not finding, she 
started up with an expression of terror. 

‘‘ Here, mother, here,” said Agatha, present- 
ing the emerald. 

‘‘Ah! yes, child, I might have died and not 
have revealed the secret. Thou must hear. 
In my own land we are taught less than women 
learn here,—but oh! Agatha, we learn to love 
with an intensity and devotion unknown in this 
place of false and fickle hearts. Knowledge is 

the tomb of love, Agatha, and we who feel that 


she at length said, | 


part therefrom. Love, dear, ’tis but a drop, 
and death will be easy and certain.” 


She drew the girl to her bosom as she spoke, 
| and kissed her lips and cheeks amid showers of 
| tears, as if the hour of suffering were even then 
lat hand. Agatha also clung to her neck in 
| tears, for she saw the ebbing pulse of her poor 
| parent, and knew that she was dying. All 
| night she bathed her temples, and soothed her 
| faint and incoherent visions, but when the day 
broke, the spirit had fled. 

Agatha knew not that the body of the un- 
confessed woman was carried to unhallowed 
ground; she knew not that she was looked 
harshly upon by the priest, and that in her 
grief no one sympathized; for, except her 
mother and Guido, she had lived nearly alone, 
| and knew nothing of the usages of those about 
her. Guido had taught her to kneel at certain 
indications, and to repeat prayers to the Virgin, 
in which she found comfort; but then she had 
learned so much from her lover, which had 
been most pleasant to learn, that poor Agatha, 
when she knelt, and when she prayed, knew 
little of the sanctity implied therein, and sup- 
posed the whole matter a means of pleasing 
him. Had she not stood to Guido for a Ma- 
donna, and did he not kneel daily before it, 
and had she not refused to stand for any other 
artist, only because he desired her not? and 
was not everything that pleased Guido most 
delightful to herself? Alas! poor Agatha’s 
knowledge was slight indeed, but out of such a 
soul the combinations of even a few thoughts 
are infinite—the more when love only is the 
suggester. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“A very foolish, fond old man.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Tue night after the scene which we have de- 
scribed, Guido went as usual to the Corso with a 
single blossom, as had been his wont, for the 
bodice of Agatha. The lovers were poor indeed, 
but these simple tokens of love were to them of 
priceless value ; and Guido well knew that poor 
Agatha, despite her pride, would be heavy and 
faint of heart did she suppose him really 
estranged from her. He hurried from place to 
place where she was most likely to be seen, 
but no Agatha was there. It was now his turn 
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to suffer all he had imagined for her, and he | 


hurried to her dwelling, filled with remorse and 
a love, the depths of which were unknown to 
himself till now. 

Nothing could be more touching than the 
scene presented. Agatha had strown flowers 
over her dead mother, and was kneeling by her 
side, weeping and singing low chants, and by 
turns exhausting her little stock of prayers 
learned from her lover, and then breaking 
forth into the most passionate expressions of 
grief. It was a blending of Christian and 
oriental usages, harmonious only because the 
natural utterance of a young and fervent heart. 


At the sight of her lover, poor Agatha cast | 


herself upon his bosom, forgetful of all but the 
present, and, in the excess of conflicting emo- 
tions, she fainted. 
meeting of the lately estranged lovers, perhaps 
these moments of perfect union were the nearest 
approach to happiness allotted to mortals. It 
was certainly the last awarded to these, and 


Half delirious as was the | 


poor Agatha sat hour after hour clasped in the | 
arms of Guido, forgetful of the past, thought- | 


less of the future, with nothing but a dreamy 
consciousness of being blest in the present. 
Alas! that the waking of love should be always 
to sorrow,—often to despair. 

That night, when Agatha removed her dress 
for the night, the emerald snake upon her bosom 
recalled her to all the horrors of the future. 
Simple-hearted as she was, ignorant of all 
counteracting sources of thought, she never 
once doubted the truth of the prediction, but 
yielded to it as to an unconquerable fate. She 
to cause the death of Guido !—the thought was 
madness. 


She dwelt upon it, till to her af- | 


; os ; ‘ a 
frighted vision the most terrible contingencies 


seemed realities, and every impulse of her own 
sweet loving heart grew deadly and distorted. 


Guido, the true Guido, receded from her into a | 

sublime majesty, an angelic nobleness and for- | 
. . ! 

bearance ; while she, unhappy girl, grew fiend- 


ish and malignant in her own eyes. 


She passed the night with these images | 


floating before her, and when her lover return- | 
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ed in the morning, she was tossing in the deli- 
rium of fever. With manly tenderness Guido 
conveyed her to a convent, where she would 
have all the care and protection which a help- 
less and friendless maiden required. The good 
sisters did all that gentle care could do to 
relieve her sufferings, and shortly she was able 
to realize her situation, and prepare for the 
future. Her course in this was made easier 
by the vigilance of the sisterhood, who, finding 
how deplorably ignorant was the poor girl in 
all spiritual matters, set themselves at once to 
the task of conversion. 

Agatha, tractable and affectionate, found no 
difficulty in adopting all Christian usages, and 
she submitted to baptism as well as to other rites, 
with a readiness that quite charmed her lover 
and delighted the nuns. Still Guido was far 
From the time of her re- 
covery he had observed an abstraction and 
coldness on the part of Agatha, which surprised 
as much as it grieved him; for her look and 
tone were so sadly tender that he felt assured 
her heart was unchanged. 


from being happy. 


To all his inquiries 
she answered only with a flood of tears and the 
simple words: 

‘‘Do not ask me, Guido; I love you, but I am 
most miserable.” 

At length Guido besought the Abbess to 
ascertain, if possible, the cause of the young 
girl’s grief, and Agatha, glad to disburden her 
mind, withheld nothing but the secret of the 
emerald; this being necessary to her own pre- 
servation from horrible tortures at a period she 
unhesitatingly believed must come, she instinc- 
tively reserved in her communication. The 
advice of the abbess was death to the hopes of 
Guido. She impressed in the most earnest 
manner upon the mind of Agatha the neces- 
sity of her taking vows, as the only means 
of escaping crime; for it has never been the 
policy of Rome to suppress superstition, of 
whatever kind, but rather to direct it into 
channels subservient to the church. The girl 
now found herself no match for the many influ- 
ences brought to bear upon her. The steady 
exercises of power by the Abbess, the prayers 
and exhortations of priests, bewildered and 
deadened her faculties, and she had nothing to 
oppose to them but her own instinctive love of 
freedom, and that wearying repugnance to 
pursuits and ceremonies which she neither 
nor understood. Added to this, the 
melancholy Guido haunted the passages of the 
convent with his pale sad looks, till the girl 
was half mad with grief and terror. 

In the meanwhile the old Count Julian missed 
the song of the pretty ballad-girl, and scouted 
far and wide to ascertain her fate. At length he 
traced her residence to the convent, and has- 
tened to hold an interview with the Abbess. 


loved 
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The latter at once detected the opportunity for 
enriching her order. She dwelt much upon 
the purity and beauty of Agatha, and the glory 
it would be to the church to have folded such a 
lamb beneath its care, one who promised here- 
after to rival St. Cecilia herself in her beauty 
of voice, and the rapt devotion of her inspired 
melody. The old Count was rich and crafty, 
but no match for the organized craft of the 
Abbess, with her newly awakened covetous- 
ness, and the object of barter in her own power. 
She dilated upon the position of Agatha as a 
candidate for vows—of the future hopes of the 
church—she even dwelt with pathos upon the 
devotion of Guido, who resigned her with a 
breaking heart as w duty to God only, but who 
would be frantic to see her other than one of 
the sisters. 

The result was, the Count, old and luxurious, 
agreed to lay large donations upon the altar of 
the Virgin, provided she would grant him the 
possession of a young and lovely wife; and the 
predictions of Agatha, and the sufferings of 
Guido were to be disposed of as they best might. 

It was a difficult task to bring the girl to the 
required view of the matter; but the Abbess 
was practised in every shade of human emotion, 
and skilful in curbing and diverting it. Besides, 
the subject was so slowly and so insidiously 
worked into the mind of Agatha, that she found 
herself moving in a prescribed channel, un- 
conscious how or why. Guido was entirely 
excluded from her presence as an improper 
subject for thought, to one so soon to become 
the bride of heaven. If at any time the poor 
girl, remembering his love, his all of tenderness 
and devotion, and his last agonized look of 
despair, sought the presence of the Abbess 
with frantic entreaties for freedom, the calm, 
gentle Abbess soothed her tenderly; told of the 
glory and the triumph of the soul in spurning 
the cries of sensual affection, and then, leading 
her to the organ, (for Agatha learned music 
almost by instinct,) she poured forth such deep 
unearthly melody that, even the nuns, cold as 
they had grown, and dead to love, felt them- 
selves glowing with strange emotions, which 
they mistook for religious fervour. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Tlad we never loved so wildly, 

Had we never loved so blindly; 

Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 
BURNS. 


Time, while it did not change the heart of 
Agatha, gave room for many influences to have 
their force upon her character—instruction, too, 
did its office of enlarging the sphere of thought; 
but despondence, the growth of an unconscious 
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despair, did more to bring on the result so 
much desired by the Abbess. After months 
and months of untiring effort to bring the 
victim ready for the sacrifice, it was known 
publicly, that the old Count Julian was to wed 
the beautiful ballad-singer of Rome. After the 
ordinary preparations demanded by wealth and 
luxury, the details of which belong rather to 
the list of an upholsterer than to the purposes 
of Art, the city palace of the Roman was put 
in readiness for the reception of the bride. 

In all this gorgeous display, poor Agatha 
felt no interest. Her only mental exclamation 
was, ‘‘I shall be free—I shall not be the death 
of Guido.” Sometimes thoughts of another kind 
would take indistinct shapes, and she would 
say, ‘Surely the good old Count Julian will 
die with no harm from me; but God preserve 
him should he rouse the something, I know not 
what, which makes him so odious to me!”’ And 
then she would kneel to the Virgin, and pray 
with an impassioned fervour, by which she hoped 
to escape from crime, and be able to endure 
the revolting future. 

We have said she took no interest in the 
arrangements of the princely mansion over 
which she was to preside. There was one room 
which she stipulated should be sacred to her- 
self, unprofaned by any foot but her own. Into 
this the girl threw all the gorgeousness of her 
oriental fancy in decorations at once delicate 
and sumptuous. Rose-colour and pearl, the 
daintiest alabaster, and gems that grew as it 
were out of the harmonies of light and shade, 
made this room at once soothing and exciting 
to the senses. Blossoms that breathe of the 
first creation of sweets; birds of sad rich 
melody; and water stealing with a light flash 
into vases of pearly whiteness, filled the mind, 
not with images of delight, but those of mourn- 
ful tenderness, when the verging of a pang 
seems to hallow the sweetness of enjoyment. 

At one end of the room was a massive silken 
curtain lined with gray. Upon lifting this the 
observer found himself in front of a single 
window with its antique blazonry, beneath 
which was a crucifix, a missal upon a gray 
cushion, and a heavy stone vase filled with 
water. There was no luxury within this sacred 
circle—the spot, nearest to God to a suffering 
human heart, was left nearest to the simplicity 
of Jesus—with nothing to distract the mind 
from its great cries for succour and for mercy. 

The bridal was princely even for Rome, and 
the guests among the richest and most powerful 
in the world. The dance and the song carried 
their intoxicating spells deep into the soul, and 
genius and beauty threw their graces over the 
masses of material which must be common and 
terse or revolting without the aid of such. The 
bride with her startling and unearthly beauty, 
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her eyes, that seemed to turn away from all 
before her, searching into the vast and un- 
known, even the bride was unmissed in the 
glowing revel that left each to its own sphere 
of attraction. 

As the night wore on she sought this room of 
enchantment. Gliding over the silken floor, she 
paused in front of a mirror, and stood as if for 
the first time in her life conscious of her own 
marvellous beauty. She turned from side to 
side—she lifted her glossy curls—but not a 
shade of varfity crossed her face. On the con- 
trary, she raised her two hands and spread 
the palms toward the mirror, as if she pushed 
herself away with an expression of disgust. 
She then took the massive circlets from her 
arms and unclasped the diamond necklace; as 
she did so she drew forth the emerald snake 
from her bosom, which was attached by a small 
chain to the necklace. 

Here a shadow upon the glass caused her to 
turn round—it was the Count. One fierce ex- 
pression of rage crossed her brow, fearful in 
one so young—and then she lifted the curtain 
of the oratory, leaving the necklace upon the 
tripod beneath the mirror. 

The old Count was not to be terrified by the 
frowns of a girl entirely in his power, and he 
quietly amused himself in inspecting the graces 
of the exquisite room which he now saw for the 
first time. Attracted by something extraneous 
amid the bridal diamonds of Agatha, he bent 
himself to the examination. Holding the 
emerald to the light, for the gem was both 
rare and beautiful, he perceived it had been 
hollowed and contained something foreign to 
itself. With idle and half doting curiosity, he 
turned the trinket from side to side, till he 
found the screw, which turning, he held the 
liquid to his nose, and finally touched it to the 
tip of his tongue. 


The revel continued in the palace till nearly 
the dawn of day, when the mustering of coaches 
and the clang of servants gave intimations of 
departure. The guests looked in vain for the 
bridal pair, to tender the courtesies of the 
occasion. Jests were not wanting, and the 
familiar challenges of those privileged at all 
times, and now reckless from the excitements 
of mirth and the fumes of wine. A group ran 
from room to room calling for the Count. They 
ascended the staircase and threaded the sump- 
tuous rooms, growing more bold at each step. 
They at length penetrated to the boudoir of 
Agatha. There stretched upon the floor was 
the lifeless body of the Count, still grasping 
the jewels of the bride. 

Suspicion—indignation at once took the place 
of pity, and they began a noisy search for her, 
the strange being whom he had so strangely 
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wedded. Lifting the curtain, the object of their 
search was kneeling with motionless eyes, and 
rigid limbs, before the crucifix, upon which 
was suspended the picture we described at the 
beginning of our tale. The guests could not 
mistake the portrait of Agatha, and that of the 
Count Julian, notwithstanding its hideous dis- 
guise, was no less palpable. How came the 
singular work there on the crucifix of the 
Saviour—what could be the object of so strange 
a representation! The guests were lost in 
wonder at the scene. 

The terrible truth spread, and soon the palace 
was thronged, not only with the idle and curious, 
but the officer of the Church. The body of the 
Count was laid in state amid the paraphernalia 
of the bridal, and poor Agatha, half dead, was 
conveyed to the cells of the Inquisition. She 
was at first bewildered and silent, but as the 
horrors of her situation gradually broke upon 
her mind, the native energy of her character 
returned. Left to herself, to the action of her 
own volitions, her course was calm and deter- 
mined. When threatened with torture if she 
did not confess, her manner was so firm, so 
collected, that even her judges were awed. 

She demanded of what she was accused. 

‘¢ Of the death of the Count Julian.” 

‘‘Suppose I confess to the fact,” she de- 
manded, ‘* what then ?” 

‘‘Death, according to the penalties of the 
law.” 

“Tf I deny ?” 

‘‘ Torture, as prescribed for the obstinate 
concealment of crime.”’ 

‘¢Cannot the victim have perished from other 
causes, and the Church be appeased ?” 

The judges beheld a new phase in the matter. 
Glances were exchanged,—priestly robes stirred 
in the silence, and reverent cowls were turned 
away from the questioner. At length the prin- 
cipal inquisitor spake. 

‘‘Such is the mercy of the Church, such is 
its unwillingness to cut a member off in the 
freshness of life, from hopes of amendment by 
the action of alms, penance, and prayer, that 
she is willing to spare even the life of the 
guilty, provided she receive proper oblations 
to secure its good offices.” 

‘‘The wealth of the Count is mine,” con- 
tinued the girl, with all her faculties made 
keen by the terrors of her position, and the 
hopes of escape; for indeed she was not certain 
of the fact, so much had she been led by the 
Abbess; ‘‘I can dispose of it at my will, and 
buy exemption from torture.”’ 

‘‘The Church is most merciful,” responded 
the inquisitor. 

‘¢Then know that I am innocent. The 
Count died by poison accidentally taken by 





himself; and she told the story of the emerald. 
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The judge frowned severely upon her. ‘Ha! 
magic and poison! thou art open to the severest 
penalties of the Church upon more than one 
count.”’ 

‘¢So be it,” responded the girl. ‘I can but 
die, and life is misery.” 

Her frame shook and she burst into tears. 
There was no pity in the hard faces of these 
hard men, at the helpless grief of the lone girl. 

They only communed with each other as to 
the best means of securing the wealth of the 
Count to the Church. The death of Agatha 
would leave the estate to other heirs, and only 
a moiety would find its way into its coffers, in 
the shape of pay for masses for the soul of the 
dead, while it might easily be secured by the 
instrumentality of the wife. 

Agatha lifted her head. ‘* Give me the 
emerald, which was the gift of my mother, give 
me life and freedom, and all that was Count 
Julian’s is yours.” 

The judges talked with trembling eagerness ; 
this was beyond their expectations; they pre- 
sented a paper, which she signed in silence. 

‘‘Daughter,” said the judge, ‘‘ we accept thy 
conditions, at the same time we agree to do 
that which thou hast forgotten to ask—we will 
say masses daily for the soul of the deceased.” 

Agatha cared not whether this was spoken 
in the candour of Christian love, or the 
severity of sarcasm. She only saw that she 
would be free—that she should learn the fate 
of Guido—should breathe the air of heaven 
once more, and go and come in the blessed sun- 
shine unhindered, save by her lover. The pre- 
diction was verified—she was now free to live 
—to bless—to comfort Guido—to tell him all, 
and tell him she forgave the terrible picture, 
which she felt he only could produce. 

Grasping the proffered emerald, and casting 
her mantilla over her head, she hurried from 
the prison. She went from place to place—she 
sought the studio of Guido. Alas! it well-nigh 








broke her heart to see the disorder that now 
marked this spot, once the embodiment of 
taste. A blossom, the last she had given 
Guido at the grate of the convent, lay in a fold 
of paper beside a picture by Raphael, which 
Agatha remembered he regarded with religious 
veneration. The palette and brushes lay upon 
the floor as if they had fallen unconsciously 
from the hands of the artist. A piece of faded 
ribbon, once hers, was tied into the palette. 
There was a lute broken, and an alabaster 
vase, shattered by the candle which had ex- 
hausted itself within. With trembling hands 
she raised the cover from the picture upon the 
easel. There, there poor Guido had atoned 
even with his life’s blood for the revengeful act 
of the one he had conveyed to her oratory. 

Agatha beheld a portrait of herself, softened 
to angelic sweetness, the eyes fixed upon her 
lover, both sublimated, etherialized, and fioat- 
ing upward into an atmosphere of purity, 
while beneath and around were hideous and 
distorted shapes, faintly gleaming through the 
black and gloomy masses of the foreground. 
The tears fell fast from beneath her lids as she 
gazed, as she murmured, ‘‘ Poor, poor, Guido !” 

A heavy sigh, which was rather a groan, 
caused her to turn, and Guido stood before 
her; but so wan, so changed, he seemed but 
the shadow of the once beautiful and impas- 
sioned youth. To throw herself into his arms, 
to tell in hurried accents that she was free to 
poverty, to love, to Guido, was the first impulse 
of the devoted girl. 

Our story is done—for whenever did a lover, 
however wasted and despairing, fail to revive 
under the breathings of love and hope? Guido 
called the picture, which he had found means 
to convey to her oratory, believing her to be 
base and sordid, ‘* The Lover’s Revenge ;” and 
he designed to multiply copies of it, till she 
and the Count would be covered with ridicule 
throughout Rome. But the single copy sufiiced. 





THE LOVE THAT LASTS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


"Tis not a flower of instant growth, 
But from an unsuspected germ, 
That lay within the hearts of both, 
Assumes an everlasting form. 


As daisy-buds among the grass 
With the same green do silent grow, 
Nor maids nor boys that laughing pass 
Can tell if they be flowers or no— 


Till, on some genial morn in May, 
Their timid, modest leaflets rise, 


Disclosing beauties to the day 
That strike the gazer with surprise: 


So soft, so sweet, so mild, so holy, 
So cheerful, in obscurest shade, 
So unpretending, meek, and lowly, 
And yet the pride of each green glade: 


So Love doth spring, so Love doth grow, 
If it be such as never dies— 

The bud just opens here below, 

The flower blooms in paradise. 
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BY PROFESSOR JAMES RHOADS, 


PINGUICULA ORCHIDIOIDES. 
(THE ORCHIS-LIKE BUTTERWORT.) 


30TANICAL CHARACTERISTICS Of the genus :— 
Class, DIANDRIA; order, MonoGyntaA. Calyx 2- 
lipped, upper lip 3-cleft, lower, 2-cleft; corol. 1- 
petalled inferior, ringent, spurred at the base ; 
throat contracted ; stamens and style short ; stigma 
2-lipped, covering the anther; capsule 1-celled, 
MANY -8ee ded, receptacle of the seed central. 

The Pinguiculas or Butterworts, are a tribe 
of very interesting little plants. They are 
very easy of cultivation, but some of them, 
from their beauty and liveliness, would be well 
worth all the trouble they might give even 


were they less so. Few of them are, however, 
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PINGUICULA ORCHIDIOIDES. 


as common as they deserve to be, and the pret- 
tiest species are very rare in this country. 
On the present occasion I speak of them, and 
give an engraving of one, because I wish to 
recommend our readers to try them in Wardian 
cases, for which, by their size and habits, they 
are peculiarly well adapted. Their favourite 
localities, when in a state of nature, are low, 
swampy places, where there is plenty of mois- 
ture in the air, as well as in the soil. Chopped 


moss and lumps of peat are the chief ingre- 
dients of which the soil should be composed 
when they are cultivated in pots. If not grown 
in the Wardian case, but in the open room, 
they require copious and frequent supplies of 
water; if there is always some kept in the 
saucer in which the pot stands, so much the 
better. We have several species natives of 
North America, but they are much less orna- 
mental than many of the exotic kinds. The 
Orchis-like species, an individual of which is 
represented in figure 1, is a native of the high- 
lands of Mexico, and is, in this latitude, a 
half-hardy plant. The foliage, from its singu- 
larity of shape and arrangement, is almost as 
interesting as the flower. From the ground 
springs a truncated cone of small scale-like 
leaves lying one over another, like the scales 
of the strobiles of a Pine tree, but of a green 
colour and delicate texture. From the summit 
of this cone proceeds a tuft of large, glabrous, 


| spatulate leaves, of entirely different appearance 


from the under ones, and spreading entirely 
over and beyond them. 


FLORISTS’ ARTIFICES. 


Florists are often heard to speak of beauti- 
ful flowers as being hybrids. Thus, they call 
one class of roses the ‘*‘ Hybrid Perpetual,” and 
the Blush-flowered Corn-flag is said to be a 
hybrid between the Gladiolus cardinalis and 
the G. blandus. A few remarks respecting the 
meaning of the term, and the method of hybrid- 
izing, may not be unacceptable to the readers 
of the Calendar, as at this season of the year 


_they need little particular information about 


the treatment of their window plants, except to 
keep them as cool as possible without freezing 
them, and gradually, as cold weather ap- 
proaches, to diminish the quantity of water 
supplied to them. 

If we refer to a common dictionary for the 
meaning of hybrid, we will find it to be ‘* mon- 
grel; of different species,” a definition which 
itself needs to be defined before it conveys the 
proper idea. Any new variety of plant, pro- 
duced by the joint action of the fructifying 
organs of different plants of distinct varieties, 
is called a hybrid between those varieties. The 
process of mixing different kinds of plants by 
hybridization is to me a very interesting one. 
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It is entirely another thing from inoculation or 
grafting. These do pot produce new kinds; 
they merely enable us to place upon a vigorous 
stock of inferior properties, a parasite of an 
approved variety of the same natural genus. 
The scion being protected and favoured, ac- 
quires, after a time, sufficient energy to usurp 
and apply to its own use the food which the 
roots and stem of the original stock convey to 
it. The natures, however, of both stock and 
shoot remain unchanged, each, if new plants 
be propagated from them, will produce after 
its own kind. Very different is the result of 
hybridization. Something new, and in many 
particulars unlike both, is always produced, and 
often something much more beautiful or more 
valuable than either. So varied and extensive 
have been the benefits resulting from this pro- 
cess, that many florists are almost ready to be- 
lieve that no variation or improvement can be 
effected by other means. It has, for instance, 
been from time immemorial the generally re- 
ceived opinion that double flowers have been 
produced from single ones, by continued culti- 
vation, and stimulation in rich, generous soils, 
something after the manner noticed in the 
Calendar for November, of the single wild 
rose becoming the parent of double garden 
roses. Some late writers deny that this is the 
case with any plants, and assert that single 
flowers cannot, by any system of cultivation, 
be made to produce double ones. They assert 
that stamens never change into petals; that 
the wild rose may be cultivated from generation 
to generation in the best soil and with the 
utmost care, and will still have but five petals, 
unless hybridization has taken place sponta- 
neously or artificially. Without entering into 
an argument upon the subject, I may remark, 
that hardly two individual roses, of even the 
same variety, can be found, which have the 
same number of petals; and that this continual 
variation can hardly be attributed to a perpe- 
tual mixture of kinds. Any one, too, who will 
take the trouble carefully to dissect a common 
double garden rose, will find what seems to 
me undeniable evidence that stamens do change 
to petals; for he will see them in every degree 
of change,—some with their filaments merely a 
little flattened, others with the whole filament 
and part of the anther changed into petal-like 
texture, and others which can only be distin- 
guished from the outer petals by having a 
small portion of the anther unchanged, and 
adhering to one edge. It will, however, be 
admitted on all sides, that hybridization is 
much more prolific of new varieties than any 
other of the artifices of florists, and that, «‘ how- 
ever beautiful plants naturally are, there is no 
denying that they are doubly so when they 
come from the hands of the skilful hybridizer.” 





Some of the younger and more inexperienced 
of my readers may desire, that before I proceed 
to describe the process of producing hybrids, 
I should explain several of the botanical terms 
I necessarily use. All must have noticed within 
the coloured part of a flower, one or more long 
slender organs, generally attached to the base 
or receptacle of the different parts of the flower. 
These are the organs of fructification,—the 
stamens, and pistils. The latter spring from 
the centre, and the former are arranged around 
them. Vast numbers of plants have but one 
pistil, but a very large majority have five or 
more stamens. The lower part of the pistil is 
called the germ, and becomes, when fructifica- 
tion is achieved, the seed-vessel. The top of 
the pistil is the stigma, the surface of which 
shortly after the opening of the flower, becomes 
moist or viscous, so that the pollen, when it 
falls upon it, may adhere until it has effected 
its purpose of fertilizing the germ through the 
pores of the stigma and style; the latter term 
being applied to the part which connects the 
stigma and germ. The stamen consists of but 
two parts,—the anther or little sack at the top, 
and the filament or threadlike stalk which sup- 
ports it and elevates it above the pistil. Within 
each anther is a quantity of fine dust, which is 
called pollen. This is the fructifying principle. 
About the same time that the stigma becomes 
moist, the anthers burst and cast their pollen 
upon it. Ifthe anthers were removed before the 
pollen impregnated the pistil, the plant would be 
barren and produce no seed. It is upon a know- 
ledge of this fact, that the hybridizer proceeds. 
He manages to have two plants, of different 
varieties, sometimes of different species, but al- 
ways agreeing in certain natural characteristics, 
to bloom simultaneously. From the one which 
he designs to produce seed he cuts out the sta- 
mens, as soon as the flower opens; on the other, 
he permits them to remain. As soon as the 
pistil of the one deprived of its stamens assumes 
the moistness, to which I before alluded, which 
it does in a few days after the expansion of the 
flower, he causes the pollen from the stamens 
of the other plant to fall upon it. This he does 
either by bringing the two flowers in contact, 
or by means of a fine camel’s-hair pencil. The 
seed thus obtained when sown will produce a 
new variety, differing from both parents, and 
denominated in florist’s language a hybrid be- 
tween the two. It is requisite for the success 
of this artificial impregnation that the stamens 
to be removed, be cut away immediately upon 
the opening of the flower, and early in the 
morning, when the pollen is more moist and less 
readily scattered than at other times ;—for, it 
is a well-ascertained fact, that an exceedingly 
small particle of the pollen from the anthers 








produced on any individual, will fertilize the 
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pistil of that individual sooner and more readily 
than a much larger quantity from another 
plant. This principle of everything preferring 
its own kind, is one of the wise ordinances of 
Providence, established without doubt, to pre- 
vent an indiscriminate mixture and too great 
variety of species and genera, and so effective 
is it, that with the exception of varieties of the 
same species, there have been, in the opinion of 
the accurate and observing De Candolle, but 
about forty wild crossings since the world 
began. One remarkable fact to be observed 
during the process of hybridization is, that the 
fecundation is effected more laboriously and 
less perfectly, than when the plant is allowed 
its natural course. If in crossing five or six 
pairs of blossoms, of different species of the 
same genus, the most expert operator has one 
to succeed, he may consider himself fortunate. 
And, in the successful instance, he will find 
that the number of fertile seeds is much smaller 
than they would have been had the fecundation 
been natural. The capsule of a common poppy 
is said usually to contain 2130 seeds, but when 
crossed with another kind of poppy it will sel- 
dom contain more than eight or ten good seeds. 
The time also in which the fructification is ef- 
fected is much longer. This can be ascertained 
by the fading or falling of the corolla, or part 
usually called the flower. When the fructifica- 
tion is effected, and the embryo seeds are 
formed, all the parts of the flower except the 
germ, wither and fall off. The time at which 
this takes place varies in different species; but 
in all the corolla and other parts remain much 
longer when the blossom is under hybridization 
than when in its natural condition. This in- 
crease of time amounts in many cases to several 
days. That it is owing to retarded fecundation 
is evident from the fact, that if the experiment 
be entirely unsuccessful and fecundation is not 
effected at all, the blossom will remain still 
longer unfaded. I have sometimes fancied it 
almost to feel that it had not performed its 
part until the organs which it protects and 
cherishes had provided for the continuance of 
the species, and that, when this consummation 
was delayed, it husbanded its strength and 
resources for a correspondent lengthening of 
existence. 


THE ECHINOCACTI, 
(OR HEDGE-HOG CACTUSES.) 


This tribe of plants I mentioned among 
others in a previous article, as adapted for 
growing in close glass-cases. They are indeed 
peculiarly suited to the condition of the atmo- 
sphere under such circumstances; and their 
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smallness of size is a great recommendation 
where economy of room is soimportant. Their 
singular habit of growth, in sub-globose form, 
renders them objects of curiosity, and they are 
frequently kept as such. But their shyness of 
bloom in common rooms, has prevented them 
from being generally grown, for however cu- 
rious, they have, when not in blossom, very 
little beauty. If, in the Wardian case, they 
would not bloom more frequently than they do 
in the room at large, I should be slow to re- 
commend the readers of the Calendar to keep 
them. I have never cultivated them myself, in 
any way, and cannot therefore speak from my 
own experience, but I am informed by those 
who have, that most of them will bloom abun- 
dantly in the case, and that this is particularly 
the fact with the Lchinocactus Oxygonus, the 
beautiful species represented by figure 2. I 
am told further, that it will also bloom freely 





ECHINOCACTUS OXYGONUS. 


if kept in a window under cover of a common 
hand-glass. The glass covering is necessary to 
its perfect development, inasmuch as, like the 
rest of the Cactex, though requiring little mois- 
ture at the root, it will not do well without a con- 
siderable portion in the air. E. Oxygonus is a 
native of South Brazil. It is one of the most 
showy of its tribe, and at the same time one of 
the most free-flowering. The long trumpet- 
shaped tube of the flower, is of a light green, 
and is nearly covered with long, red-brown, 
imbricated scales. The colour of the inside of 
the petals is deep red rose, of the outside pale 
rose, and they enclose numerous bright yellow 
stamens and anthers. The whole forms an 
object exceedingly beautiful and delicate in 





appearance. 
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Zephyrs are whispering, whispering, whispering, Full blushing roses all hark what they say ; 
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Wake and come forth to thy Love! 
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SECOND VERSE. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Sighing and lingering, lingering, lingering, Streams, Love, are murmuring, murmuring, murmuring ; 


Steal the soft breezes o’er jessamine bowers; 
Thence blowing balmily, balmily, balmily, 
Waft all the dew-dropping perfume of flowers. 
Blue mountains, dreamily, dreamily, dreamily, 
Sleep on the silvery breast of the sea; 
While I am longingly, longingly, longingly, 
Singing and waiting for thee! 


Wake ere the swift-winged hours take their flight! 
Nature is calling thee, calling thee, calling thee, 
Love bids thee wake to the music of night! 
O’er the vale heavily, heavily, heavily, 
Booms the dull sound of the deep midnight bell ; 
Hear its tones echoing, echoing, echoing, 
Down in the dark shady dell! 


Singing and waiting for thee! Down in the dark shady dell! 


FOURTH VERSE, 


Still art thou slumbering, slumbering, slumbering! 
Hushed be the song that would break thy repose! 
May it, a lullaby, lullaby, lullaby, 
Breathe o’er thy dream like the breath of the rose. 
Angels watch over thee, over thee, over thee, 
Until the bright Star of Love, coming on, 
Rising up rosily, rosily, rosily, 
Open the gate of the dawn! 
Open the gate of the dawn! 


























Fiaure 1. Dress toilette for Promenade.—Robe of damask 
broche, light green upon a more deep green. Corsage 
open in front, high behind, with revers, showing very 
pretty high guimpe, composed of eight or nine little volants 
of white lace, slightly gathered; waist long. 

Sleeves demi-large, a little short, open on the inside, ex- 
hibiting white under-sleeves, which come outin puffs, with 
tight wristbands, and two volants of lace upon the hand. 

Jupe with flat, broad plaits upon the hips. On each 
side, the jupe is opened to two-thirds of its height, and 
the stuff folded back upon itself, forming two revers laid 
very flat upon the jupe. These two openings are filled 
below with green damask like that of the robe. 

The revers of the corsage and those of the jupe are 
edged throughout with fringe of green silk of two shades, 
arranged thus: first, a head of narrow galoon, second, a 
knit mesh, and, finally, the fringe of two shades. 

The openings of the sleeves are crossed with a galloon 
with fringe, and those of the jupe are also crossed with 
five rows of the fringe. 

Capote of pink satin in round folds. There are three 
crossings of gauze riband with rounded scallops. These 
crossings have a fold in the middle, and are gathered; two 
surround the face, the other crossé¢s the crown en bias. 

Ficure 2.—Home Dress.—This exceedingly pretty dress 
is made of satin, a la reine. The corsage is high, and 
fitted tight to the form; the waist long, and without belt. 

The redingote is buttoned in front from top to bottom, 
with seven buttons on the corsage, and eleven on the 
skirt. These buttons are of jet, cut in facets, and sur- 
rounded by small black balls, and furnished each with 
three little tassels. They are set on between two flat 
revers of stamped velvet, stitched in relief upon the redin- 
gote. The corsage is furnished with similar trimming. 
These velvets are broad above and below, and decrease to 
points at the waist. 
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Fie. 5. 
WALKING DRESS. 


FASHIONS. 






| The collar is made of two rows of lace, laid one upon 

the other. Nocravate. Sleeves open behind as far as the 
elbow, the sides of the openings being connected by four 
narrow black bands. Between each of these bands a 
narrow volant of white lace, and finally, from the bottom 
of the sleeve spring two wider volants of the same. 

Coiffure, a small cap of white tulle, upon which are 
stitched some very narrow red velvets, following the 
winding of the tulle. On each side depend two small 
strips, also trimmed with narrow velvets. Each velvet 
supports a very narrow volant of lace. ; 

Bonnet blue, the front trimmed with four rows of lace, 
separated by very small feathers placed inrings. A simi- 
lar trimming ornaments the edge, and a bunch of knotted 
feathers is placed at the side. 

FiguRE 3. Walking Costume. The dress is of cinnamon- 
coloured satinette; the corsage fits tight to the form and 
close round the neck. Like most of corsages for out-of- 
door dresses, it is made very high. The sleeves are tight 
and slit behind to the elbow, where a button and two 
tassels are affixed. Full undersleeves of white muslin 
finished at the wrist with lace ruffles. Up the front of 
the jupe are five ornaments of passamenterie placed upon 
folds of satinette fixed upon a foundation of stiff muslin. 
The size of these ornaments is graduated to correspond 





| with the width of the folds, which become narrower from 


| the feet toward the waist. 
| ming ornaments the front of the corsage. 





A similar but smaller trim- 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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throat is a small collar of worked muslin. Bonnet of 
cerulean-blue velvet trimmed with bows of the same. 

Fiaure 4. Morning Visiting Costume. Robe of sea-green 
satin broché. Corsage high and tight, like those of figures 
2 and 3. Sleeves funnel-shaped. The trimming is of 
fringe of a unique pattern, which has been very much 
admired. It is nearly a quarter of a yard wide, one half 
of its width being network surrounded by passementerie 
or gimp. On each side of the skirt are three rows of this 
fringe, and one row passes on each side of the corsage, 
falling deeply over the shoulders and narrowing to a 
point at the waist ; the ends of the sleeves are finished by 
a row of the same fringe. White undersleeves bouillonnées, 
confined at the wrist by a worked band. Collar of worked 
muslin. Bonnet of white corded silk, trimmed with white 
riband, and on one side with a small plume of white 
marabouts. 

FiaureE 5. Dress of ruby-coloured damask. S&8kirt 
trimmed in front with three rows of satin puffing, a shade 
lighter than the damask ; buttons and tassels separate the 
puffings; the side rows widen apron-fashion. Trimming 
of the corsage like that of the jupe, but smaller. The 
tight sleeves are similarly trimmed; lace cuffs at the hand. 

Figure 6. Blue cashmere robe; skirt trimmed to the 
knees with bias /festonnés, falling one over the other; 
paletot of drab cloth, trimmed all round with six rows of 
galons, a shade darker. Long sleeves trimmed to match, 
as is the collar also. Black velvet bonnet, covered witha 
rich fall of black lace. 

Ficure 7. Toilette de ville. Robe of iron-gray satin. 
Ruby-coloured velvet manteau, trimmed with wide fringe ; 
revers and collar trimmed with galons. Bonnet of green 
velvet lined with pale pink satin, and trimmed at the 
sides with bouquets of velvet. 

Ficure 8. Little Girl’s Dress. Blue silk frock, trimmed 
with narrow black velvets upon the jupe. Casawee of 
ruby velvet, fitting close on the shoulders, open at the 
sides and edged with fur. Sleeves long, rather loose, and 
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Fia. 7. 
TOILETTE DE VILLE. 


FASHIONS. 
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Fia. 8. 
LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS. 





LITTLE BOY’S DRESS. 









SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE. 


9S 
iia ; . , ‘ s . Small 
med also wi White felt bonnet with a long | faufe, with plaits, and trimmed upon the hand. Sma 
Poe janine aie paletot of dark velvet, buttoned strait. Sleeves short and 
Fiat RI 9. Dress for a Little Boy. Loose blouse of plaid wide. Little coloured gaiters. 


achmere, buttoned in front. Sleeves reaching to the | 
elbow. and demi-large. Long batiste sleeves, trimmed | 
with a frilling of embroidered muslin. 
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WALKING DRESS, 


FiguRE 10. Walking Dress. Redingote of moire, pink- 
green. Corsage fitting close, but open before. Sleeves 
short, demi-large at the top, wide at the ends. The seam 
from the shoulder is en biais upon the side to the bend of 
the arm, and from thence forms three dents. This seam 
is marked by an edging which holds a ruche of black lace 
de laine which follows its contour. 

The front of the skirt is buttoned its whole length, and 
trimmed on each side with from fifteen to seventeen 
narrow rows of lace de laine, gathered, and to prevent the 
formation of a heavy and ungraceful thickness at the 
waist, these laces are placed en biais, in such a manner as 
to form a trimming, slight at the waist and well widened 
at the base. The buttons of the robe are of green stone 
surrounded by little white stones. There are two near 

the neck and two at the belt. The collar and the under- 
sleeves are of gathered rows of white lace placed one upon 
the other. 

Fiaure 11. Dress fora Young Lady of Fourteen. White 
felt bonnet lined with pink, and trimmed with a strip of | 
white plume /risee ; bavolet white; brides pink. The face | 
wide open and not raised. Hair in bandeaux. Paletot | 
and robe of dark blue poplin, the former lined with pink. | | 

bag 12. Collar of white percale, ornamented with a | Fie, 12 
siipanietten ts en = 1 . 12. 

ide embroidery. Pants the same. Sleeves a little bou/- LITTLE CHILD’S DRESS. 
































EDITORIAL. 


OUR JANUARY NUMBER. 


WHEN Sartain’s Magazine was commenced, it was with 
the determination to do, rather than to promise; not to 
give one splendid specimen Number by way of attracting 
subscribers, and then fall back into carelessness and 
neglect, but to maintain fully throughout the year the 
high character with which we set out. That we have 
acted up to the spirit of this determination, has been 
universally conceded. We can say what no other Maga- 
zine can—and we say it without the fear of contradiction 
—that our January Number for 1849, so far from being the 
best, was the poorest Number published by us during the 
year. It was indeed a splendid Number, and was com- 
mended in the highest terms publicly and privately all 
over the country. But it was eclipsed by the February, 
as that was by the March; in fact every succeeding month 
has been admitted to be an improvement upon its prede- 
cessors. 


The Magazine for the present month may safely chal- 


lenge comparison, either with its predecessors, or its com- | 


petitors. In amount of matter, in the quantity and style 
of its embellishments, and more than all, in the character 
of its literary contents, it is entirely unrivalled. 

In the first place, though not in the habit of boasting of 
the number of pages in our Magazine, believing that 
readers care more for the quality than the quantity of 
what they buy, we may yet call attention to the fact that 
we give the present month a larger number of pages than 
was ever before given by any American three-dollar 
Magazine. We have never promised to give more than 64 
pages. We have here given 104 pages. This, according to 
the standard of one of our contemporaries, is “a Double 
Number, and eight pages over.” 

In regard to embellishments, the Magazine has a 
guarantee of success—which the public has not been slow 
to recognise—in the distinguished artist who has given it 
its name, and who, in company with others, has embarked 
his fame as well as his fortune in the enterprise. What 
beautiful Gift book or Annual is not indebted for its 
choicest embellishments to the burin of Mr. Sartain? 
High, however, as was his reputation in the beginning of 
1849, it is still higher in 1850. Important improvements 
in the art of Mezzotinting have been introduced by him in 
the course of the last year, as will be obvious to any one 
who will look over the series of engravings by him 
published during that period. Lining and Stippling are 
now so blended with the Mezzotinting process, as to 
produce in the hands of a man of genius a picture, which 
for richness of effect, is unequalled by one produced in 
any other way. Examples of this may be seen in 
“The Brothers,” published in December, and in “The Rival 
Songsters,” now given. But, besides the services of 
Mr. Sartain, whose most splendid efforts are contributed 
of course to his own Magazine, we have constantly aimed 
to secure the very best productions of other artists without 
reference to expense. The “Conversion of St. Paul” by 
Serz, the splendid Illuminated Title-page and the brilliant 
Coloured Flower by Ackerman, the Winter Scene printed 
in tints by Devereux, the spirited and graceful Ilustra- 
tions of Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton by Gihon, all 
bear witness to this fact. We give no less than nine of 
these large full-paged embellishments in this single 
Number. Besides this, we give throughout the book an 
almost uninterrupted succession of small gems of art— 
not “ wooden blocks,” such as appear in some other Maga- 
zines—but wood Engravings, of which an artist need not 
be ashamed. 


But it is the literary character of Sartain, after all, on 
which it has aimed chiefly to depend, and for which it is 
chiefly indebted for its unprecedented success. With this 
view it has sedulously excluded from its pages the whole 
brood of half-fledged witlings with fancy names—the 
Lilies and the Lizzies—the sighing swains and rhyming 
} milk-maids of literature, who are ready to contribute any 
amount of matter, prose or verse, for “a copy of the 
Magazine,” or for the mere pleasure of seeing their 
effusions in print. Instead of this miserable trash, of 
which the public have given unequivocal symptoms of 
disgust, we have aimed to secure, as regular contributors 
to our Magazine, authors of world-wide reputation— 
| writers of the very highest genius and celebrity on both 
| sides of the Atlantic. To secure this class of writers 
| required indeed an expenditure of money for authorship 
| such as has never before been attempted by Magazine 
publishers in this country. Believing however in the 
existence of a reading public—men and women who 
desire a Magazine to read, not a picture-book to look at— 
we determined to make the attempt to produce a periodical 
suited to this supposed want, and we have not seen reason 
to regret the determination. Any one who will look at 
| our list of contributors will see that it contains nearly 
| every distinguished name among the active collaborators 
in the field of American periodical literature. Not a few 
| also of the most brilliant writers of Great Britain, who 

have heretofore contributed to the first class of periodi- 
; cals in that country, have been induced to transfer their 
contributions from those Magazines, and now write ex- 
clusively for ours. Articles appearing in Sartain are not 
of an ephemeral character, but such as are destined to 
take their place in the permanent literature of the country 
—such as instruct as well as amuse the reader, and profit 
while they please. 





POE’S LAST POEM. 


In the December number of our Magazine we announced 
that we had another poem of Mr. Poe’s in hand, which we 
would publish in January. We supposed it to be his last, 
as we received it from him a short time before his decease. 
The sheet containing our announcement was scarcely dry 
from the press, before we saw the poem, which we had bought 
and paid for, going the rounds of the newspaper press, 
into which it had found its way through some agency 
that will perhaps be hereafter explained. It appeared 
first, we believe, in the New York Tribune. If we are not 
misinformed, two other Magazines are in the same predi- 
cament as ourselves. As the poem is one highly charac- 
| teristic of the gifted and lamented author, and more par- 
ticularly, as our copy of it differs in several places from 
that which has been already published, we have concluded 

to give it as already announced. 





ANNABEL LEE. 


A BALLAD. 
BY EDGAR A. POE. 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 
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She was a child and I was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea; 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee— 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre, 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes, that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life, and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 





THE DEATHBED OF WESLEY. 


We have seen a proof of the large plate of “ The Death- 
bed of Wesley,’ now publishing by Messrs. Gladding and 
Higgins, and without having seen the original painting 
by Claxton, which is in England, have no doubt that it 
does full justice to that artist’s picture. The plate is 
called a mezzotinto, but it is not purely in that style, 
being wrought nearly all over with stipple and other 
work, which is a great improvement on the old-fashioned 
method of unmixed mezzotinto. The whole is executed 
in the most careful manner, and is at the same time 
brilliant and spirited. The composition is admirable; the 
groups, consisting of about twenty figures, are arranged 
most skilfully, both as to picturesque effect in themselves, 
and so as best to conduce to a rich contrast of light and 
shade. What adds greatly to the interest of the picture, 
is the fact that eighteen of the figures are actual portraits 
of relatives and distinguished friends of John Wesley. 
This fine print is valuable, not merely for the interest that 
must attach to it on account of the subject-matter, but 
also for its merit as a work ofart. It is engraved by Mr. 
John Sartain. 


ENGRAVING OF MRS. POLK. 


Our February Number will contain a splendid engra- 
ving of the distinguished and truly Christian woman who 
lately graced the Presidential Mansion, at Washington. 
This engraving will be executed by Mr. Sartain in his 
finest style, and will be accompanied by a biographical 
notice, by a lady of Washington well acquainted with the 
subject. 

Portraits of eminent women, accompanied with well- 


written impartial biographical sketches, will form one of 
the features of Sartain for 1850. 
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ART NOTICES. 

CuRomo-LITHOGRAPHY.—We give this month two fine 
specimens of this beautiful art, from the establishment of 
Mr. Ackerman in New York, and they do credit to his 
skill. The flower and title-page are each produced by 
seven or eight successive impressions, one for each tint 
required, and of course involving the necessity for as 
many separate drawings on stone of the various parts, 
since but one tint can be printed at a time. In such sub- 
jects as will admit of the use of this method instead of 
colouring by hand, the advantages are numerous and 
obvious, especially in the case of very large editions being 
wanted. The result is similar, though the process is 
totally unlike that by which the print in colours (“The 
Serenade”) given in our number for August last, was 
produced. That print Mr. Devereux claims as the first 
successful attempt in this country to obtain a finished 
effect in colour by means of successive printings from a 
series of engraved blocks ; but in Europe this art (although 
rude enough until within the last ten years) is ancient. 

In tracing back its history, it is thought we succeeded 
in showing that it was either older than the art of book 
printing itself, or that there is an error in attributing that 
invention to Guttenberg, in 1436; the process and imple- 
ments in both are precisely the same. Chromo-Lithogra- 
phy, however, or printing in colours from drawings on 
stone, is of comparatively recent discovery, and at the 
present time is in much more extensive use; which of the 
two methods will hereafter obtain the preference, either 
on account of economy or beauty, is uncertain. It will 
depend much on the skill and knowledge of the operator; 
on his degree of acquaintance with those laws which govern 
the harmonic relations of one colour to another and as 
modified by either light or shadow; just as the sounds in 
nature arranged in accordance with similar laws produce 
what we call music. One is harmony addressed to the mind 
through the organ of sight, in tones of colours placed in ex- 
tension ; the other, harmony addressing the mind through 
the sense of hearing, in tones of sounds placed in succession. 
Both are or ought to be the medium of sentiment and feel- 
ing, colour bearing about the same relation to pictorial 
composition, as music does to poetry. 

That the science of colour is a profound and difficult 
study is rendered sufficiently evident from the fact that 
so few really great colourists (comparatively) have ap- 
peared amongst eminent artists, from Titian and Paul 
Veronese down to the present time; and these appear to 
have succeeded rather from an intuitive feeling of the 
true and beautiful, than from known and fixed laws. 
When a knowledge of the philosophy of colour is as gene- 
rally diffused as that of its twin sister music, and its 
principles of harmony applied to a judicious selection and 
combination in articles of dress, it will become a curious 
and interesting guide in the study of character; for this 
is one of the endless variety of ways in which the inward 
tone and habit of mind give involuntary utterance of 
itself to the intelligent and thoughtful observer. How 
little do some ladies appear to comprehend the help or 





injury that a ribbon or flower may prove to the complexion, 
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according as it is applied. Two friends, for instance, 
whose complexions are precisely similar, may each place 
deep pink near the face, and to a stranger one would 
appear to have a clear and brilliant, and the other a 
tawny-coloured skin, And why? Because one has it on 
the cap so placed as to serve as a foil and contrast to the 
face, while the other has fortunately chanced to use it for 
the lining of a bonnet, where it imparts by reflection a 
health-like glow to the features. The verse in the “ Death- 
Fetch,” however beautiful, is not wholly true: 


“Then the rose methought did not shame her cheek, 
But rosy and rosier made it; 
And her eye of blue did more brightly break 
Through the blue-bell that strove to shade it.” 


But these remarks are somewhat out of place here; on 
suitable occasions in future numbers of this Magazine, the 
principles and philosophy of this useful and delightful 
study will be treated of, and well is it worth the while of 
the “fair sex” to apply “the good the gods provide them” 
to the still further improvement of their already good 
looks; the more so too, as it affords at the same time a 
means of giving expression to good taste, which seldom 
suffers from cultivation. J.8. 

MippLeTon.—This artist, the author of the embellish- 
ment in our present number, entitled “ The Rival Song- 
sters,” has attained a distinguished position in his pro- 
fession by the successful practice of that branch of art 
known by the technical term of “genre painting,” that 
is, the class of subjects which are neither historical nor 
mere portraiture, but something between, and embracing 
the pictures that are sometimes called “ fancy portraits.” 

The same causes which have operated, more particu- 
larly in England, to the depression of high historic Art, 
have had a tendency to foster and encourage the produc- 
tion of these familiar and domestic pieces. The chief of 
these may be traced to the social condition, the love of 
fireside comforts and domestic family ties, which charac- 
terize the English, and also their descendants on this side 
of the Atlantic. Among such a people this style of paint- 
ing must always be popular. It is charming and attrac- 
tive in itself, requires no great effort of the imagination to 
comprehend and relish its merits and beauties, and is 
moreover from its nature necessarily painted on canvass 
of a size best adapted for the adornment of the parlour or 
boudoir. On the contrary, historical painting is more fre- 
quently executed on a surface of such extensive dimen- 
sion that they are not seen to advantage except on the 
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walls of a gallery erected for the purpose, admitting the 
light from above. Besides, these latter works, if of real 
merit, involve such an amount of study in the design, and | 
of time and labour in execution, as to place another addi- 
tional obstacle—cost—in the way of a due encouragement 
of the most elevated and ennobling branch of (what we 
have become habituated to denominate) “the Fine Arts.” 
Middleton’s chief occupation has been in portrait paint- 
ing, but he has had the good taste to avail himself of 
every opportunity to produce something more than a 
mere dry and literal representation of his sitter newly | 
made up in the latest fashion. Hence the style of picture 
engraved for the January number of our Magazine, more 
than one of which by this artist are known to the Ame- 
rican public by finely executed prints. His picture of 
“Effie Deans in Prison,” and other similar works of great 
merit, evince his capacity for a successful career in the 
higher walks of art. J.8. 
Sm Peter Paut Rusens.—The second of our embellish- 
ments, “The Miraculous Conversion of Saul,” is after a 
composition by one of the most extraordinary geniuses 
that ever appeared in the annals of Art, nor was it only 
within the sphere of his chosen profession that his re- 
markable talents were displayed. His varied acquire- 
ments and polished manners led to his appointment 
while yet very young, on a delicate and important mission 
from one of the Italian courts to that of Spain. Later in 
life he was sent by Philip 1V. of Spain to England, in the 
like capacity, when he succeeded in effecting a treaty of 
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peace between those countries, rendered less difficult by 
the death of the Duke of Buckingham. It was on this 
occasion that he painted his famous picture of “ Peace and 
War” (now in the British National Gallery), which he pre- 
sented to Charles I. This fine work, known to the Ameri- 
can public by the numerous engravings of it, represents 
in vivid colours, the blessings of peace contrasted with the 
miseries and horrors of war, and the obvious relation of 
the subject to the purpose of his mission, rendered it the 
most appropriate, elegant, and well-timed gift that could 
possibly have been made. 

The father of this great artist was a magistrate of Ant- 
werp, but during the struggle of the Netherlands to throw 
off the yoke of Spain, he removed to Cologne to avoid the 
miseries of war. Here the future painter was born, but 
on the renewal of peace, the family returned to Antwerp. 
He began life as page to a lady of title, but the employ- 
ment was irksome to him, and after the death of his father, 
he obtained permission to study painting. After suitable 





preparation, he proceeded to Italy to enlarge his profes- 
sional experience; his acquisition of knowledge and skill 
was surprisingly rapid, and at the end of eight years he 
returned again to Antwerp to settle, his Italian career 
having been truly splendid. 

The works of Rubens are remarkable for the magnifi- 


| cence of composition, and the rich and vivid brilliancy of 


colour, as well as of light and shade; the remote parts of 
the most extensive designs being united with every other 
into a perfect whole, in forms, in tints, and in chiaro-scuro. 
In truthfulness of imitation, he surpassed the best of 
the still-life painters, while in nobleness and dignity of 
historic conception he left the great men of the Venetian 
school, on whom he had founded his style, far behind. 
The restless fervency of his imagination, together with 
the wonderful facility of execution he had acquired, made 
him ready to dare difficulties that would have daunted 
almost any other artist, Paul Veronese, perhaps, excepted. 
“Fifty feet square of wall,” says Allan Cunningham, “or 
two hundred yards of canvass, which would swallow 
up the united genius of half an academy, only stimu- 
lated the Fleming to greater exertion, and with such 
success did he conceive his design and apply his colours, 
that it is allowed by all that his largest pictures are 
his best.” “Rubens,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ap- 
pears to have had that confidence in himself which it is 
necessary for every artist to assume when he has finished 
his studies, and may venture, in some measure, to throw 
aside the fetters of authority; to consider the rules as 
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subject to his control, and not himself subject to the rules; 
to risk and to dare extraordinary attempts without a 
guide, abandoning himself to his sensations, and depend- 
ing upon them.” “He saw the objects of nature with a 
painter’s eye—he saw at once the predominant feature by 
which every object is known and distinguished; and, as 
soon as seen, it was executed with a facility that is as- 
tonishing. Rubens was, perhaps, the greatest master in 
the mechanical part of the art—the best workman with 
his tools—that ever exercised a pencil.” 

Rapid as was his execution, it was utterly beyond his 
ability to keep pace with the constantly increasing de- 
mands for his productions from every quarter, and wealth 
poured in abundantly. His residence in Antwerp was 
adorned with pictures, statues, vases, busts, and every 
variety of beautiful or curious objects, till it resembled a 
princely museum, and connected with it was a collection 
of wild and savage animals, which he kept to serve as 
models when painting those superb hunting pieces in 
which he so excelled. His talents and success produced 
the usual effect. It excited envy, and a cabal was formed 
to detract from his reputation. “It is amusing to find 
him accused, amongst other deficiencies, of want of inven- 
tion! His great picture of the Descent from the Cross, 
painted for the Cathedral of Antwerp, and exhibited while 
the outery against him was at its height, effectually 
allayed it. Snyder and Wildens were answered in a similar 
manner. They had insinuated that the chief credit of 
Rubens’ landscapes and animals was due to their assist- 
ance. Rubens painted several lion and tiger hunts, and 
other similar works, entirely with his own hand, which 
he did not permit to be seen until they were completed. 
In these works he even surpassed his former productions 
they were executed with a truth, power, and energy which 
excited universal astonishment, and effectually put his 
adversaries to silence. Rubens condescended to give no 
other reply to his calumniators; and he showed his own 
goodness of heart by finding employment for those among 
them whom he understood to be in want of it.” 

His style of drawing was very inaccurate, but his out- 
lines were flowing and varied. His women were often 
beautiful in expression, and sometimes in form, but were 
too frequently inelegant, fat, middle-aged, and wanting in 
that refinement so desirable in representations of feminine 
character.—J. 8. , 











BOOK NOTICES. 


PorticaL Quorations. By Jonn T. Watson, M.D. With 
Illustrations. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. It is 
pleasant to have within reach a judicious collection of 
extracts from favourite authors. Dr. Watson’s selections 
indicate sound taste and extensive reading, and have the 
advantage of being very conveniently arranged for the 
purposes of reference. The present edition is beautifully 
illustrated with nine line engravings, by various artists, 
and is made in other respects ornamental. Altogether it 
is an elegant and useful volume. 

EVENINGS AT Wooptawn. By Mrs. ELtET. New York 
Baker & Scribner. “There is nothing,” says Mrs. Ellet, 
“which marks the peculiar character of a people more 
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distinctively than their legends and superstitions. They 
are the first lispings of a nation’s infancy, expressing its 
impulses and tendencies before thought is matured; they 
grow with its advancement, embody its spirit, and give a 
colouring to its whole literature.” In the “Evenings at 
Woodlawn,” she has given a choice collection of the most 
graceful and amusing of the legends of central Europe. 
The large majority of these will be entirely new to Ameri- 
can readers. The stories, she informs us, are not mere 
translations, but something between a translation and an 
original work. The incidents are arranged in an artistic 
shape, and some indulgence given to the author’s powers 
of description. Whatever merit there may be on the score 
of originality—and there seems to be fully all that she 
claims—she has at least given us a charming book. 

COMMERCE OF THE Prairies. By Jostan Grea. Philadel- 
phia: J. W. Moore. Fourth edition. The fact that Mr. 
Gregg’s book has been able to keep its place in the face of 
such an avalanche of books on the same subject, and that 
it has reached a fourth edition, is the best commentary 
upon its merits. One cause of the value of his book is 
that the author was not only an eye-witness of what he 
describes, but was for a long period intimately and prac- 
tically conversant with the subject. He was himself a 
Santa Fé trader, was engaged in eight expeditions across 
the prairies, and resided nearly nine years in northern 
Mexico. In addition to this fact, which necessarily gives 
an air of authenticity to his communications, his book is 
written in a pleasant and attractive style, and is illustrated 
with maps and engravings, 


Home RECREATION. By GRANDFATHER MERRYMAN. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. This is intended as a gift book 
for young readers, containing a collection of tales of peril 
and adventure by land and sea, with sketches of manners 
and customs, scraps of poetry, and coloured pictures. 


SIGHTS IN THE GOLD Reaion. By THEODORE T. JOHNSON. 
New York: Baker & Scribner. Mr. Johnson seems to 
have set out for the gold region on a sort of frolic, and to 
have written his book about it in the same dashing style. 
If we cannot commend it much for its literature, we can 
very freely say, it fairly runs over with fun, and is not 
wanting in good sense and information. It has also the 
commendable qualities of brevity and directness. The 
writer describes the route which he himself travelled, viz., 
that by the Isthmus, and also the scenes in the gold region 
which fell under his own personal observation. 

Caprices. New York; Robert Carter & Brothers. What 
shall we say of such a dainty little “fairing” of a book? 
The title-page certainly looks odd. Just imagine, dear 
reader, at the top of a rather tall page, this simple word 
“Caprices,” and at the bottom—longo intervallo—“ Carter 
& Brothers.” What an extensive prairie of white paper 
between these two significant points? Is the title-page 
itself meant as the first “caprice” in the book—a sort of 
out-rider to the army of little “caprices” that follow? 
Let us see some of them. Hereis a partofone. It occurs 
on page 57, and is entitled “ Shadows.” 


SHADOWS. 


Here—there— 
Everywhere ;— 
On my pillow—in the air— 
By my side: 
Muse as lightly as I may; 
When I watch and when I pray; 
At the nightfall and by day 
Shadows glide. 


Here—there, 

Everywhere ;— 
Mellowing the noonday glare 

On the lawn; 
Waving, when the leaves are green; 
Shivering, when the frost is keen, 
And the boughs look sere and lean, 





In the dawn. 
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Here—there, 
Every where ;— 
Sleeping in the hillside lair, 
Or at play; 
Now the image of a cloud 
Scudding, when the gust is loud, 
And the brawny oak is bowed, 
In its way. 


Here,—there, 
Every where ; 
O’er my spirit,—in the air, 
On the wall: 
Muse as lightly as I may, 
In the night or in the day; 
When I watch and when I pray, 
Shadows fall. 


These stanzas are a pretty fair specimen of the book. 
If not of a very high order of poetry, they are at least 


” 


something more than mere “caprices.” The author is 





| twenty years. 


evidently a scholar, with a good command of language. 


some cultivation of ear, some—not much—acquaintance 
with the art of poetry, and we presume, some ideas, though 
he is rather sparing of them in the present volume. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 
We call attention to our Premiums. Agents and others 
getting up clubs are invited to compare these splendid 
productions with those offered by other Magazines. We 
CHALLENGE A COMPARISON. There is not a premium offered 
by us that is not engraved in the highest style of art, 
and that will not be an ornament to the drawing-room. 
They are not the coarse, cheap prints so often palmed off 
upon the unwary, but splendid works of art, intended to 
be framed and preserved. Any one of them is by itself 
worth the price paid for the Magazine and premium com- 
bined. 


SECOND-HAND PLATES.—PREMIUM 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

The modesty of some people is wonderful. Artists es- 
pecially have of late become unusually fond of “ hiding 
their light under a bushel”—of sending forth their pro- 
ductions to the world either anonymously, or under some 
nom de burin quite as satisfactory to the public as the 
“ Lilies” and “ Lucys” of the milliner literature. The 
plates “engraved expressly for’—some of our friends, do 
look so marvellously like those hawked about the country 
for the last ten years in the “American Scenery,” and in 
the old London annuals, that we fear the public will mis- 
conceive the matter—especially where the artist is so very 
modest as entirely to suppress his name, or to insert some 
name entirely unknown to trade-lists or art-unions. Such 
merit and modesty united should not go unrewarded. 
We offer our choicest premium to any one who will give 
us the whereabouts of some of these gentlemen. Really, 
though somewhat conversant with art, we have never 
seen such wonderful fac-similes ! 


QUALITY AS WELL AS QUANTITY. 

jJ]>> We give not only the best literary matter, and the 
most splendid embellishments, but the finest and best 
paper. Examine the quality of the paper used in this 
Magazine, and compare it with the thin, watery stuff used 
by others. Our paper is manufactured from the best 
materials, and costs at least twenty-five per cent. more 
per ream than that used by any other three-dollar Maga- 
zine. 

ONE OUT OF MANY. 

Though not in the habit of quoting notices in our own 
commendation, the following is so explicit on one point, 
that we take the liberty of transferring it to our columns. 
It is from the Star of Temperance, published at Jackson, 
the capital of Mississippi, and edited by a clergyman well 
known through the Southern States. 
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“We take up for review this week a journal concerning 
which very much has been said already by every press in 
this country—Sartain’s Union Magazine. It is no part of 
our plan to praise an inferior work, nor will we prostitute 
this press and degrade ourselves by receiving any of the 
‘Please Notice’ ephemerals which are springing hourly 
from the prolific Northern press. Thank fortune, we live 
at a day when there is good enough, without flattering 
the BAD, and those who choose to publish long prospectuses 
and make monthly notices for the sake of an ‘ exchange,’ 
can do so if their conscience is elastic enough ; for our part 
we will grace our table editorial with the best journals of 
the day, if we have to pay full price for them; and such 
shall be the works which we recommend to the public. 
Such is the Magazine selected for this occasion, and we 
trust to be able ‘to show cause’ why everybody should 
subscribe for it. 

“There were two Magazines, which up to the year 1849, 
had led the way in this kind of Periodical Literature for 
We refer to Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
Graham’s Gentleman’s and Lady’s Magazine. Being 
published at Philadelphia, the head quarters of fashion- 
able authors, cheap publishers, and handy engravers, 
they were made to embrace a large amount of artistical 
embellishment united to polished literature, and all at 
very reasonable prices. So deservedly popular had these 


| old favourites become, that all attempt at competition 
| was rendered useless, and only involved heavy loss on the 





part of the projectors. 

“We remarked that the contents of these Magazines were 
supplied by fashionable authors. These being paid libe- 
rally, catered faithfully for the public taste through the 
long interval above mentioned. But in later years a 
change has come over the appetite of the mass. The old 
romance style has been so hackneyed, so water-worn and 
threadbare, that those who loved it with most intensity 
have become cloyed, and call for a change. Something 
more serious, and more practical, and more natural— 
something that not only might happen, but might with 
some probability happen, is what the present taste demands, 
and as the older Magazines had their character established 
in another line, a new one was needed to fill this vacancy. 
This new one is SARTAIN’s UNION MAGAZINE. With em- 
bellishments as good as the best, (for Sartain himself is 
the best engraver in the United States,) with Music, and 
Fashion plates, and Love Tales, and Poetry, and Romance 
in abundance, there is yet an undercurrent of something 
more serious and more natural. Such is Sartain’s Maga- 
zine, as you will find, if you will examine for yourself.” 


OUR FASHIONS. 


One feature in our Fashion articles commands universal 
commendation. The descriptions, being in immediate 
juxtaposition with the engravings, are comprehended at 
once. Another feature equally acceptable is, that instead 
of one single plate with two or three figures, we are en- 
abled by our new mode to give three or four times the 
number. In this present month we give no less than 
twelve distinct figures, presenting of course as many dif- 
ferent varieties of costume. By the old method, to have 
given the same number of costumes would have re~ 
quired at least six issues of the Magazine. Besides they 
would have lost all their freshness. We give them 
monthly, up to the latest arrival of the steamer. 


CONSISTENCY. 


Tt is but meet that those who publish “second-hand 
plates’? should also fill their pages with second-hand 
articles, reprinted from standard authors. Besides, it is 
such a cheap mode of getting distinguished names into 
one’s table of contents. And, furthermore, it is such a 
delightful operation to the purchaser, first to buy an 
author’s works as they are published, secondly, to buy 
them over again in the form of a volume of Elegant Ex- 
tracts, and, finally, to buy them a third time, reprinted in 
the “treasured” pages of a Magazine. And still another 
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pleasant recollection to the subscriber is, that for all these 
‘extra pages” he has “extra postage” to pay, the one 
extra keeping pace with the other in most delightful 
“ consistency.” 

THE “GRATIS” MAGAZINES. 

The secret of the feeble style of literature in certain 
Magazines is this. The publishers, not having the nerve 
to pay the price necessary to secure articles of sterling 
merit, and from authors well known, fill their pages with 
the effusions of half-fledged witlings with fancy names 
—the Julianos and Florellas of Feebledom—who will fur- 
nish any amount of manuscript “gratis,” or at the most 
for—“a copy of the Magazine.” 


TO CLUBS. 


The extremely low price at which the Magazine is fur- 
nished to Clubs compels us to erase from our books all 
club subscribers who have not paid beyond December, 
1849. We trust, however, that this may not be to any 
great extent necessary. We hope our friends will promptly 
enrol their names anew for 1850, and that they will make 
another generous effort to increase the subscription list of 
Sartain’s Magazine at their respective post-offices. A very 
slight effort on the part of each reader—perhaps merely 
the showing of this number to half a dozen of your nearest 
friends—might double our subscription list in a single 
week. Do we ask any very great favour? Are not you, 
as well as we, interested in promoting a sound and health- 
ful literature? Is there any one of the thousands of 
readers of Sartain that would not feel a gratifying pride 
in seeing a Magazine, which has dared to take such a bold 
and honourable position in literature, meeting with a 
success commensurate with its character? Would you 
not like to see a triumphant practical contradiction to 
that theory of American mind which presumes that a Maga- 
zine, to be popular in this country, and especially to be 
popular among ladies, must necessarily be feeble and 
flashy? What greater satire could be uttered upon Ame- 
rican women than the kind of literature which some 
people seem to think is all that can interest them? Look 
over the pages of the Magazine now in your hands—see 
the gems of art that adorn it—the pearls of knowledge 
and of genius that lie scattered broadcast throughout its 
pages—look at our list of active contributors, such as no 
American Magazine could ever boast—our rich and varied 
table of contents, with something suited to every taste, be 
it for religion, morals, manners, sentiment, poetry, or the 
fine arts—and say whether, to sustain such a Magazine, 
and to give it an increased efficacy for whatever is high 
and inspiring, you will not at least renew your own sub- 
scriptions and say to your neighbour—“Go and do like- 
wise ?” 

All Postmasters are authorized to act as Agents, and 
money remitted through them will be at our risk. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS NOT BELONGING TO CLUBS. 


A discontinuance not having been ordered, we send you 
of course the January number. Should you however 
wish a discontinuance, please to order the same at once, 
remitting twenty-five cents for the number now sent. To 
take two or three of the early numbers from the office, 
and then, when the bill is sent, to refuse the Magazine 
for the remainder of the year, is, as you will readily see, 
most ruinous to the publishers. In such a business, both 
parties have to rely upon honour, more than upon law. 
We promise on our part fairly and honourably to fulfil 
all pledges, and only ask good faith on the part of our 
friends. 

i, Remember, those only who remit the yearly sub- 
scription strictly in advance, are entitled to the receipt of 
our Premiums. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1850. 

The Literary Department of this Magazine will remain 
under the control of its present able Editors, Pror. 
Joun 8. Hart, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Carorine M. 
KImKLAND, of New York, who, besides articles from their 
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own pens every month, have secured contributions from 
the best Authors in Europe and America. 

These contributions, including some of the most brilliant 
Magazine articles anywhere to be found, are entirely 
original, being written expressly for our Magazine, and 
not selected from other publications. 

Among the many distinguished names in our list of con- 
tributors, may be mentioned the following, many of whom 
write for no other periodical. Frederika Bremer, of Swe- 
den; William Howitt, of England; Mary Howitt, do.; R. 
Ii. Horne, do., author of “A New Spirit of the Age,” 
“Orion,” &c.; Silverpen, the popular contributor to “ Eliza 
Cook’s Journal;” the author of “Mary Barton;” Henry 
W. Longfellow, Rev. George W. Bethune, D.D., N. P. 
Willis, Miss C. M. Sedgwick, George H. Boker, John Neal, 
J. Russell Lowell, Francis J. Grund, Joseph R. Chandler, 
Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D., Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Prof. 
Alden, Rev. J. P. Durbin, D.D., Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, Rey. 
John Todd, D.D., Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Mrs. L. M. Child, Prof. Rhoads, Miss. Anne C. 
Lynch, Park Benjamin, Mrs. C. M. Butler, Henry T. Tucker- 
man, Miss Eliza L. Sproat, Henry William Herbert, Mrs. 
Joseph C. Neal, Mrs. E. F. Ellett, Edgar A. Poe, Prof. Mof- 
fat. Mrs. E. C. Kinney, Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D., 
“ Edith May,” Augustine J. Duganne, Caroline May, Rich- 
ard Willis, Alfred B. Street, Charles J. Peterson, George 
8. Burleigh, C. H. Wiley, Charles G. Leland, Rev. Thomas 
Brainerd, Rev. H. Hastings Weld, Miss E. Bogart, Miss E. 
A. Starr, John H. Hopkins, T. 8. Arthur, G, G. Foster, Mrs. 
Mary §S. Whitaker, R. H. Stoddard, Eugene Liés, Richard 
Grant White, Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Miss Harriet Farley, 
Rey. 8. I. Prime, D.D., Wm. D. Lewis, Mrs. E. H. Swift, 
Mrs. Emma C. Embury, Phebe and Alice Carey, Francis De 
H. Janvier, Mrs. Mary Hughs, Miss Maria J. B. Browne, 
Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, Mrs. F. M. Brotherson, Miss Anne 
T. Wilbur, Mrs. J. L. Gray, Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. 


LIBERAL OFFER.—Having made an arrangement with the 
publishers for copies of the celebrated mezzotinto picture, 
“The Deathbed of John Wesley,” we make the following 
offer :—One copy of the Magazine one year, and the Wesley 
Print, $3, or twenty copies of the Wesley Print and nine 
copies of Sartain’s Union Magazine, for thirty dollars. 

Remember, the impressions are not from a worn-out 
English plate, but from a new plate engraved in the 
highest style of the art. Those sending their money early 
will get proof impressions. 

The post town sending the largest number of mail sub- 
scribers for the year 1850, prior to the Ist of April next, 
together with the advance payment, will be entitled, gratis, 
to the same number of Sartain’s Magazine, for the year 
1851. For the second largest list each subscriber will be 
entitled to one of our premium plates. Remember, these 
plates are of a large size, and suitable for a parlour orna- 
ment. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY.—Any new subscriber, sending us 
Five Dollars prior to the lst of February, 1850, shall re- 
ceive in return full sets of Sartain’s Magazine for 1849 and 
1850, and two volumes of Campbell’s Foreign Monthly 
Magazine, and the Washington or Taylor Print, thus se- 
curing upwards of 3000 pages of literary matter, and up- 
wards of 400 engravings for $5. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 1850.—Single copies 
25 cents. One copy $3 per annum, and a premium or 
either a portrait of the late Ex-Presidents James K. Polk, 
William Henry Harrison, Group of the Washington Family, 
General Taylor, Benjamin West, or Henry Clay. Either 
of these Engravings is worth alone $3. 

Two copies $5 per annum, and either of the above pre- 
miums to each subscriber. 

Five copies $10 per annum, and an extra Magazine and 
one of the premiums to the agent or person getting up 
the Club. 

ELEVEN copres $20 per annum, and an extra Magazine 
and any two of the above premium plates to the agent or 
person getting up the club.—Terms invariably in advance. 
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LATE FASHIONS. 





